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BY WM. H. 


ONE face appears in all the centuries 
of Christian history, and in the art of 
every European nation, as the picture of 
the world’s Beloved. 

On the damp and gloomy walls of the 
catacombs of sepulture and worship, in 
the monuments of the primitive Chris- 
tian Church, on the portals and in the 
apses of ancient Byzantine basilicas, in 
stately cathedrals of the middle ages, in 
the proud galleries of the world’s art, 
and even on the humble walls of the 
lowliest homes, or in cherished books of 
the poor, that strange and wonderful 
face arrests the mind with a celestial 
thought, and charms the imagination 
with the hope that we may hereafter see 
Him as He is. 

Whether depicted in the coarse, rude 
lines of the earliest sketches, or in the 
finished touches of the master’s skill ; 
whether sad and painful with divine and 
human sorrow, or glorious in heavenly 
triumph, the same face is always repre- 
sented. The whole of Christendom is 
enriched by these memorials of a divine 
visitation. 

With endless variations of lineaments 
and expression, there has always been 
preserved a faithful adherence to the 
general type of some ancient ideal. In 
the midst of classic art, though about 
the period of its decline, there suddenly 
appeared the image of a strange but 
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complete personality, differing from all 
pagan ideals. It was the Christ! He 
had come into the world, and lived and 
labored among men who cherished his 
memory; and they desired to leave to 
the ages to come some pictured reminder 
of his human semblance. 

The Jews were averse to portraiture. 
They would not even have their own 
‘‘image or likeness,” for fear of violat- 
ing the second commandment. We can- 
not expect, therefore, to find any picture 
of the Saviour from the hands of any 
of his personal followers of the Hebrew 
race, 

The story that Luke was a painter as 
well as a physician was an invention of 
the middle ages, when Luke was the 
artists’ guild-saint, and when many 
painters were christened with his name. 

The Gnosties, a sect of philosophers 
in the first ages of Christianity, claimed 
that they knew everything about. re- 
ligion. They were thus the opposites 
of the Agnostics of our day. There 
are very early traditions that those 
Gnosties produced the first pictures and 
images of our Lord, and not as ideal 
fancies, like the mythology and poetry 
of their day, but giving the likeness of a 
man who was peculiarly individual and 
striking in appearance. The earliest of 
which we have knowledge were in the 
form of gems—jewels for personal wear-— 
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or amulets for secret charms, and metal 
images. Gems and amulets are still 
preserved, but the images (which were 
said to have been ordered by Pontius 
Pilate) are known only by tradition. 
The glass sacramental vessels of the 
catacombs are the earliest objects of the 
kind mentioned in authentic history 
which yet remain intact. Some of these 
are still to be found in their niches in the 
sepulchres where they were deposited 
with the bodies of the primitive Roman 
Christians. They were known before the 
time of Tertullian, who was born A. D. 
160, for he speaks of them as having 
been superseded by vessels of metal in 
his day. He describes some of the 
‘*Good-Shepherd” symbols which ap- 
peared on the chalices or cups for the 
eucharistic wine, and on the pater or 
plates for the bread. In one case he 
criticizes a picture of Christ which he 
had seen, as ‘“‘incorrect and wanting in 
resemblance, though rightly showing 
the book of truth in His hand.” This 
implies that a true type was well known 
at least to intelligent Christians, and 
that the symbolical book was an estab- 
lished idea. 

The oldest legend connected with the 
most ancient portrait-like picture of 
which we have any knowledge, relates 
to one Abgar Uchamo or Abgarus, King 
of Edessa in Mesopotamia. He was fa- 
tally ill, and having heard of the fame 
of Jesus as a healer, he sent a messenger 
from his rock-fortress city in the desert 
to Jerusalem, imploring the mighty One 
to come and heal him. Anan, the 
king’s messenger, was his secretary and 
a painter as well, and was instructed to 
bring a picture of the Wonder-worker 
if he could not induce Him to come in 
person to Edessa. Arriving at Jerusa- 
lem, Anan meets the Saviour, who tells 
him that He cannot leave his work to 
go on such a journey. 

Anan then resorts to his art, and tries 
to paint a portrait of the face of Christ, 
and fails. But Jesus in pity gives him 
a napkin upon which He, in wiping his 
face, has imprinted the ‘‘holy image” 
of his countenance. 

Anan returns, and many strange ad- 
ventures and wonderful escapes happen 
to him and to the picture; but the holy 
image always protects itself and him, 


and confounds his enemies, until he fin 
ally reaches the presence of the king 
and displays the precious face to hin 

The monarch is instantly healed and 
converted to Christ. He writes a lett 

to his Saviour, who sends him an an 
swer. This letter and reply are pr 
served in the Apocryphal Gospels. 

This unique picture, with its long 
Syrian face, bright eyes and spirited ex 
pression, was known in the primitive 
Christian Church; probably to Tertull 
ian, and doubtless to Eusebius, born 
A. D. 320, who mentions it in his works. 

There was certainly a first picture. 
We know of no one earlier than this, 
and it was this cherished image which 
the Greek painters in Syria, the Gnos 
tics, and the early Christian artists cop 
ied in every variety of work, from the 
jewel for a ring to a mosaic or a statue, 

Whatever became of the original 
picture with its miraculous legends, this 
Oriental type was early brought to Rome 
by some copies from the East, and we 
find it running parallel with the Roman 
classic type, which was painted probably 
before the true one was known in Rome 
The primitive classic type was idealized 
from the Apollo and Orpheus concep 
tions. and was represented with young, 
beardless face, short hair and short tunie. 
That such representations were intended 
for Christ is evident from their designing, 
and the miracles and other work which 
He is doing. But this class of ideals is 
probably the work of Roman painters 
who were yet believers in the old myth 
ology, and had not broken loose from 
their pagan conceptions. These con- 
tinued to be frequent until the fifth 
century, although there are many works 
of otherwise classic art yet remaining, 
in which the true Nazarene type, with 
long hair and full beard, is presented. 

A sentimental variation of belief ap 
peared in the primitive Church concern- 
ing the personal beauty of the Saviour. 
Some differences which then arose still 
prevail between the ideals of the Ori- 
ental or Greek Church and those of the 
Western or Roman Church. The Ori 
ental Fathers, excepting only John of 
Damascus, insisted that, as prophesied 
in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, He was 
‘ without form or comeliness, and when 
we see Him there is no beauty in Him 
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that we should desire Him”; therefore 
ie must have been uncomely, and thus 
the early Greek artists painted Him. 
rheir suecessors, the Byzantine painters 
as a school, and their modern imitators 
in the Greek Church, still preserve this 
ideal. 

The Roman Fathers, on the contrary, 
on the authority of the 45th Psalm, held 
that He was ‘‘ fairer than the children 
of men,” and must have inherited more 
than the royal beauty of David. <Ac- 
cordingly they desired to see Him as 
they believed He was, ‘‘the chiefest 
amone ten thousand,” and the One ‘‘ al- 
together lovely,” as in the poetic rhap- 
sody of the Canticles. 

As Christianity prevailed and con- 
quered one nation after another, the 
Christ-ideal in its pictorial forms went 
with the missionary and the Church. 
One of the early Fathers mentions also 
that the different bishops brought their 
favorite pictures, jewels and images to 
the great ecclesiastical councils. 

At Rome, at Byzantium, and at Ra- 
venna (which was the Italian capital of 
the Greek Empire), Christian art, once 
free, preserved and gradually improved 
the ancient type, while creating those 
grand works which were to be the mod- 
els and inspiration of all later art. 

The Council of Constantinople in 692 
decreed. that Christ might be directly 
represented in art, and that such presen- 
tation was preferable to the symboliz- 
ing which had become mystic and _ be- 
wildering to the ignorant. 

Gregory IT., in 726, says that ‘‘men 
expended their estates to have the sacred 
stories represented in paintings. They 
took strangers and pagans to look at these, 
where they could point out with the 
finger and so edify them as to lift their 
hearts and minds to God.” The position 
of the Roman Church was that images 
and pictures were ‘‘links of that ideal 
chain by which art has riveted the union 
between the visible and the invisible life.” 
‘* All the complex presentments of Chris- 
tianity to the soul through the senses are 
the divinely eloquent appeals of genius 
in the sanctuary.” Adrian I., recogniz- 
ing Christ as the new Adam and a model 
of beauty and perfection of form, decreed 
that He should ‘‘ be represented with all 
the beauty of art.” 


As early as the 9th century, pictures 
had become so universal that Photius, 
the learned patriarch of Constantinople, 
said that every nation portrayed Christ 
with its peculiar national features. But 
in all these works there were some un- 
varying ideal elements: long, grave feat- 
ures, the unshorn Nazarene locks, and 
the unshaven beard. Whatever varia- 
tions the favorite national conceptions 
may have exhibited in particular works, 
the invincible conservatism of the Byzan- 
tine school, with its undeviating formu- 
las, has rigidly preserved and repeated 
continually the ancient type. Their 
petrified art has faithfully brought it 
down to ourown day. While there have 
been infinite changes in features and in 
subjects in different Christian lands, this 
steady adherence to the archetype has 
also been maintained with more or less 
fidelity in all countries. 

The free genius of art has reveled in 
the ideal beauties of the theme of the 


Divine man, but the severe and solemn # 


mission of the Greek sacred art has been! 
to be faithful to the old, ever protesting 
against the new. 

All nations have given their best art 
efforts to the Christ-ideal. The same 
objects have inspired them all: to teach 
and to convert souls, as well as to em- 
bellish houses of worship. 

Our ancestors were probably acquaint- 
ed with the antiquities and prevalent art 
of the countries they had left. England, 
in the days of our Pilgrim Fathers, had 
nothing to boast of in native sacred art, 
at least as to painting. Most of its work 
had been done by foreigners. Holland 
had known some great painters, but they 
had brought most of their ideals and sub- 
jects from Italy. The same may be said 
of France in that age. 

The Pilgrims brought no sacred art 
with them. They did not believe in it. 
We do not find any efforts to picture 
sacred themes in our country until about 
acentury ago. In the words of Benjamin, 
in his ‘** Art in America,” ‘‘ The descend- 
ants of the iconoclasts who had beaten 
down statues and burned masterpieces of 
art, . were now to prove that the 
love of beauty is universal and unquench- 
able, and that sooner or later every 
people, kindred and tongue seeks to utter 
its aspirations after the ideal good by art 
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forms and methods, and that the stern- 
ness of the Puritans had been really 
directed, not so much against art and 
beauty legitimately employed, as against 
the abuse of the purest and noblest emo- 
tions of the soul by a debasing art.” 
American art has had to make its own 
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(Benjamin West.) 


way on its merits, inspired by esthetic in- 


stincts alone. Our state had no patron 
age for art, sacred or secular, either in 
persions or employment. 
royal churches to build, nor yet a 
Church to foster the earlier efforts of 


consecrated genius; not even a senti- 


No state or 
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ental taste at all favorable to church 
decoration, until the present century. 
ut we had, nevertheless, and now have 
n a larger degree, two favorable art- 

mditions: a general and intelligent 
cnowledge of Christ and his life and 
yvorks, as they have been pictured in all 
ages; and the impulse and inspiration of 
adevoutatfection for the Saviour of men. 
ree from slavish traditions and tyran- 
nical authority eitherof Church or state, 
we have only the beauty of a grand 
thought to inspire our greatest skill. 

With our utilitarian predelictions, it 
might have been expected that a realism 
even in the treatment of sacred themes 
would have naturally developed in our 
native art. But realism has made no ap- 
pearance here as yet. It ought to be ad- 
mitted however, that though realism has 
been much decried, as unhistorical and 
irreverent, it is not always an eyil. 
Krom the earliest works in the old land, 
there has always appeared a tendency to 
conceive of the Redeemer of men as 
present in the world, owr world, and not 
merely in a far-off land in a remote age. 
A healthy aim of sacred art should be, not 
merely to preserve or represent an antiq- 
uity, but to exhibit the blessed thought 
of a divine presence, as much immanent 
in the world now as in the olden time. 

German art has always been realistic, 
but not the less devout and even mys- 
tical. Her national faces, home scenes 
and well-known places have been asso- 
ciated with almost all the sacred themes. 
In our own time, such masters as Uhde 
and Zimmerman, of Munich, picture 
Christ as mingling in the humble peas- 
ant life of the day. Ulhde even portrays 
the Last Supper, as in a familiar Ger- 
man cottage, with the characteristic faces 
of a group of his friends, representing 
the disciples. They are like ‘*the com- 
mon people, who heard Him gladly.” 
Their faces are indeed common, but they 
are noble and devout. It is not history, 
but it is sentiment, beautiful and inspir- 
ing. The same realism is seen in recent 
Italian art, and even among the works 
of such French masters as Bida, Morot 
and Maignan. English art is rather 
archaic than realistic. 

In landscape, our native art has al- 
ready won the highest distinction. A 
vast domain, covering all phases of nat- 


ure; freedom of motive, and the gener- 
ous patronage of appreciative wealth, 
have inspired our painters. Our galleries 
already abound with the largest and 
greatest landscapes in the world. Such 
works as Thomas Hill's Yosemite Valley, 
Moran’s Great Caflon of the Colorado, 
Bierstadt’s Yosemite and Rocky Mount- 
ain scenes, George L. Brown's Mount 
Washington and Harbor of New York, 
Church’s Heart of the Andes and Ni- 
agara Falls, and William T. Richards’ 
landscape and marine views, are high 
up among the greatest works of art, if, 
indeed, they are not at the very summit. 
Gifford, Cropsey, Innes, Kensett, Casi- 
lear, Shattuck, James M. and William 
Hart, and many others, have pictured 
almost every aspect of natural scenery, 
with a grandeur of ideality and a tech- 
nical mastery unsurpassed in any age or 
any land. 

We have schools of landscape paint- 
ers already well advanced and mutually 
hostile: the disciples of Church and 
Richards, with their botanical nicety of 
execution, and the Innes school of grand 
aspects and broad treatment. But we 
have no school of sacred art, nor, in- 
deed, any sacred art at all as a distinct 
branch of design. 

A school presupposes traditions, or some 
controlling master, or at least some uni- 
formity of purpose and motive. We 
have none of these, though we have had 
and have many great painters and sculp- 
tors, who have devoted some of their 
efforts to the treatment of religious 
themes, and some who have idealzed 
the person of Christ. But even this in- 
spiring ideal has not received due atten- 
tion from our native art. Not that our 
painters are destitute of the religious 
motive, or are deficient in devotional 
spirit, but rather that the average public 
taste has not encouraged that devotion 
to sacred themes by which great works 
are inspired. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
when art was making its way in Europe, 
for almost a thousand years it was an ele- 
ment in teaching religion to the people. 
While they learned to understand Chris- 
tianity ia such objective lessons, they 
learned also to appreciate the achieve- 
ments of art in representing the objects 
they held in reverence. 
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American sacred art began with Ben- 
jamin West, well named, the pioneer of 
the Western world in the treatment 
of Gospel themes. He was of Quaker 
stock, born in Springfield, Penn., in 
1738. <A precocious genius, he began 
drawing when seven years of age, and re- 
ceived some hints in preparing colors 
from the Cherokee Indians. With such 
a name, such parentage, and such early 
instruction, he was an almost ideal 
American, but was destined to win royal 
honors in the old land. He _ painted 
portraits here until abotit 1760, and then 
went to England, young that the 
Academy of Fine Arts of his native 
State hardly presume to call him an 
American painter; and yet he was the 
father of our national art. It was born 
with him and became great with him; 
and though he found a more congenial 
field in England, he was there the patron 
and teacher 


sO 


of several of our young 
artists who went to Europe to study. 

This young genius from the new coun- 
try soon great enough to be 
elected to succeed the distinguished Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as President of the 
Royal Academy, in 1792. As Sir Ben- 
jamin West he produced the most of his 
great historical subjects, and for forty 
years he enjoyed the royal honor of 
painter to the Court. His four hundred 
works upon religious subjects entitle him 
to be called a master of sacred art. In 
a grand series of seven designs in the 
oratory at Windsor, he illustrates the 
development of revealed religion under 
the Old and the New Dispensations. In 
this series there are several Christ-ideals, 
the finest of which is in the baptism 
scene, where the Holy Spirit descends 
upon the well-beloved Son. 

Of his two great pictures of the Heal- 
ing of the Sick, one, though originally 
painted for the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
was sold to the British Institute for 
three thousand pounds sterling—an im- 
mense price at that time. West painted 
for the American hospital a copy, which 
is now in Philadelphia. In these works 
the great Healer appears rather of the 
Jewish type, with hair and beard dark 
and curly. 

West's ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus” is in 
Winchester Cathedral. His most pleas- 
ing group is in the ‘‘ Blessing Children.” 


became 
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We see here a large, full, loving fa 
rather lighter in tone than some of t! 
other works of this painter, and | 
Jewish in aspect. With one hand 
Saviour points toward one of the litt 
children; the other hand, raised towai 
heaven, seems to say: ‘‘Of such is t 
At our Centennial Exhi 
tion in 1876 there was another compos 
tion of the same subject. Windsor Cas 
Last Supper,” in whi 
the group is correctly arranged at a tri 
clinium table on three sides of a square 
The of the reclining Saviour is 
raised in prayer for the Father's blessing 
upon whom 
leave. The type of this countenance i: 
rather Greek than Hebrew. In tli 
** Denial by Peter,” in Hampton 
Court gallery, the Jewish face appears 
again in the midst of a crowded host of 
enemies. 

West's greatest 
one of the grandest 


Kinedom!” 


tle contains his *‘ 


face 


those He was so soon t 


how 


original theme, and 
in sacred art, is 
‘* Christ Rejected,” now in the Pennsyl 
vania Academy of Fine Arts at Phila 
delphia. The subject itself was almost 
original with him, as it had seldom ap 
peared, and never in such a grand alle 
gory. The Saviour, spurned of men, 
and even reviled by his own people and 
denounced by the high priest of his 
Father's house, stands bound and crowned 
with thorns in the midst of a tumult- 
uous throng, and in the awful desola 
tion of a complete and final rejection. 
Meekly submissive, He stands resigned 
even to the terrible accusation of blas 
phemy charged by a Jewish priest. He 
not mouth. Even Pilate 
scorns the absurd accusation of treason 
‘“making Himself a King ”—and 
seems to wish Him; but the 
nation which He came to save rejects 
Him, and the Roman governor weakly 
hands Him over to their murderous will. 
The swaggering triumph of the vehement 
priest who accuses and denies the very 
‘‘Hope of Israel,” isin awful contrast with 
the gentle submission of the Mighty One 
who yields Himself to save by the Cross 
rather than rule upon the throne. 

The type of face is rather classic, but 
milder and sweeter than the ordinary 
Greek ideal. 

The ‘ Crucifixion,” ‘‘ Resurrection,” 
and ‘“‘Ascension ” were designed by this 


opens his 
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to release 
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GROUP FROM ‘CHRIST REJECTED.” 


master, and the last-named picture was, 
a few years ago, exhibited in New York. 
The triumphant and smiling face of a 
conqueror appears to the angels who 
behold Him bursting the bonds of death, 
‘leading captivity captive. 

John Singleton Copley was a Boston- 
ian, born in 1737, just the year before 
West. He was educated in this coun- 
try, and owed his early art training to 
his father-in-law, Peter Pelham, who 
was a painter and engraver. Copley 
also won his laurels in two lands, going 
to England for new fame after reaching 
its pinnacle in America. He studied in 
Rome and settled in England, where the 
Royal Academy was again proud to 
elect an American as a distinguished 
member. His great historical picture of 


the ‘‘ Death of Chatham in the House of 
Lords ” gave him eminent rank in Eng- 
land at once, and he even won thanks 
from Washington and Adams (who had 
received copies engraved by Bartolozzi) 
for the honor which he had conferred 
on the American name. 

As a portrait painter, Copley was the 
greatest of his generation in our country, 
and even in England, while the fame of 
Reynolds was green, his remarkable like- 
nesses of great men and beautiful women 
were valued, as they still are, in many 
homes. It is quaintly said in our own 
New England, that the possession of an 
ancestral portrait by Copley is a good 
patent of nobility. He painted the ‘‘ Trib- 
ute Money,” with his masterly and mi- 
nute finish; and in his ‘‘ Resurrection,” 
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the last of his works, rendered his high- 
est conception of the triumphant Saviour. 
Both of these works are in England, and 
can be obtained—a fact to be 
regretted—although his ‘* Adoration of 
the Magi,” and ** Samuel before Eli,” are 
well known in engravings, and the latter 
is often repeated. 

Our copy of the ** Healing of the Sick ” 
is from an unfinished sketch in sepia by 
Washington Allston, now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Allston was born 
in South Carolina in 1779. He studied 
in the Royal Academy at London under 
Benjamin West, and afterwards at Paris 
and Rome. He was renowned for the 
treatment of grand and powerful religious 
themes, but his ideals were 
among the Old Testament scenes, such as 
* Jacob's Dream,” ** Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
* Elijah in the Desert,” and ‘* Jeremiah 
Dictating his Prophecies.” 

Allston used to say that he could not 
paint Our Lord, as the conception over- 
powered him, and he left the attempt 
unfinished. And yet he has sueceeded in 
presenting a most majestic figure of the 
Healer, in the noblest classie stvle. The 
head is grand; the face sympathetic and 
benignant, and the action intent and ap- 
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propriate. He is doing his work, and not 
merely standing for a figure. The com 
position of the scene is in the highest 
style, the figures are well grouped and 
balanced and all participant in the great 
event, either as supplicating help or 
wondering at the miracles. There is but 
one scornful face, angry and hateful: 
some vicious Pharisee, to whom another 
seems to say, ‘* Were ever such works 
seen before!” It is indeed a pity that the 
design could not have been completed in 
the larger picture by this most powerful 
master. 

He painted for several years in Eng 
land, taking the National Gallery prize 
for his wonderful picture of ‘* The Dead 
Man Restored by the Bones of Elisha,” 
which is now in Philadelphia. In tone, 
coloring, and technical command of the 
broadest manner, Allston was more like 
the old masters than any other Ameri 
can painter. He did not merely paint 
but within every figure he 
first built a perfect anatomy, and then 
clothed it with appropriate and graceful 
attire. 

William Dunlap was born at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. in 1766. His father 
was a British officer, and removed to New 


costuines, 
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rk city while it was in possession of 

e English during the revolutionary 

ar. Beginning with his father’s like- 

‘ss, young Dunlap continued by provid- 
ing his friends and the general public 
ith portraits at three guineas a head, 

fore he was seventeen years old. Wash- 
igton himself sat to the young artist, 
ho also painted Martha Washington, 
id the likenesses were presented to the 
an Horne family with whom the painter 
vas then living. When he went to 
London he was introduced to Benjamin 
West, already the distinguished master, 
and the kind friend of American genius. 
He painted a very large canvas in 1822, 
with ** Christ Rejected,” which was high- 
lv praised by artists and public when 
it was exhibited at Philadelphia. His 
‘ Bearing the Cross ” was another large 
work, and the next finished of the three 
which he planned to represent the Pas- 
The third was ‘* Calvary,” and 
was exhibited at Washington in 1829, as 
he himself says, ‘‘ with praise and profit.” 

Charles R. Leslie, though born at Lon- 
don in 1794, was the son of a watchmaker 
at Philadelphia, and after an appren- 
ticeship there to a book-seller, he went 
to London for study in 1813, and re- 
turned to the United States in 1833, and 
was professor of drawing at West Point. 
After working here for a few years he 
again went to London and became a stu- 
dentin the Royal Academy. <A few of his 
cabinet pictures are in the gallery of the 
Lenox Library in this city. ‘‘ Christ in 
the House of Mary and Martha” shows a 
pleasant face full of earnestness and 
yet of gentle reproof of the bustling 
Martha, who in household serving for- 
gets to choose the better part of learn- 
ing from the Master. The eyes 
large and of a deep blue; the mouth is 
sweetly expressive ; but the lips are rather 
full. The luxuriant brown hair ripples 
in ringlets to the shoulders. In the 
‘* Blessing Children ” scene, the Christ is 
the most unlovely in countenance of all 
the figures in the group. 

During those early years of our history, 
while we developed genius more rapidly 
than we created public taste or private 
munificence to encourage it, our painters 
found more hope and more patronage in 
the Old World than at home. West, 
Copley, Dunlap, and Allston were more 
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appreciated in England than in America. 
And even succeeding generations have 
not yet produced to any large extent a 
home demand, or rather home employ- 
ment, for the highest genius. The fash- 
ion of foreign travel and buying abroad 
has led many of our artists to seek patron- 
age in Europe, where even their own 
countrymen are not ashamed to honor 
them—when they have acquired Euro- 
pean reputations. 

Powers, Story and Millmore have long 
been distinguished amoug modern sculp- 
tors in Italy. David Neal, the greatest 
master in architectural subjects, and dis- 
tinguished also in genre, has lived in 
Munich for many years, but is now hap- 
pily at home. Our own Frederick A. 
3ridgman, a Brooklyn youth, became 
the most distinguished of the pupils of 
Gérome in Paris,'and is now a recog- 
nized and famous master whose works 
are copied and photographed even in 
Paris. 

Our first distinguished American sculp- 
tor was Hiram Powers of Vermont, born 
in 1805. He spent the most of his later 
life in Italy, and the great Thorwaldsen 
was proud to own him among the lead- 
ing artists in marble. His bust of Christ, 
belonging for many years to the Aspin- 
wall family of this city, was a remark- 
able work, and singular for its boldness 
of conception and originality. There is 
but little in it at all suggestive of the rigid 
canons of historical art. Our illustration 
is taken by photograph from the marble. 
The conception seems to emphasize the 


idea of heroic resolye and fortitude, 
though there are expressions of gentle- 


ness and of love willing to suffer. The 
hair is in the conventional manner, long 
and in massy curls, but the beard is not 
divided into two points according to the 
traditions. The very slight moustache 
leaves clear the lines of the well-curved 
lips. The profile is rather in harmony 
with Greek ideals, but the front face 
shows a peculiar contour which suggests 
the idea that possibly the artist was aim- 
ing at an American type, or at least that 
he was unconsciously rendering into 
form a conception in which his Amer- 
ican nationality has found obvious ex- 
pression. 

Thomas Crawford, of New York, was 
born in 1816. He too lived and worked 
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many years in Italy, where Thorwaldsen 
honored him with praise. He made 
many bas-relief scenes from the life of 
Chris'!. Among these were the *‘ Dispute 
with the Doctors,” a group of twelve 
figures; the ‘‘ Scene at Jacob’s Well,” the 
“Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” with 
four figures, the ‘‘ Blessing Children,” 
with fourteen figures, and the ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion.” His ideal was conventional and 
classic rather than original or suggestive. 


IN 





AMERICAN ART. 





Dr. Norman W, Kingsley.) 


BUST. 


Information as to the whereabouts of his 
fine bust of Christ is desirable; we know 
only that it is in private hands. 
Another American master of the mar- 
ble art was Horatio Greenough, born at 
Boston in 1805. He the friend of 
Allston. He chiseled a 
the Saviour, sublime in aspect, with a 
majestic expression of conscious power, 
mingled with a pure and holy benignity. 
The bust rests upon a crushed serpent, 


was 


large head of 
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BUST BY HIRAM POWERS. 


whose bruised and dangling head sug- 
gests the ancient promise that the seed 
of the woman should conquer. We 
would be glad to learn also who is the 
present owner of this work. 

A younger brother of the above-named 
artist, Richard S. Greenough, now in 
Rome, has modeled a bust of Christ, 
but it is not yet wrought in marble. 

A very remarkable amateur work is a 
bust by Dr. Norman W. Kingsley, who 
has acquired distinction as a dentist. 


He was born in Vermont, but has lived 
for many years in New York City, and 
in a very busy professional career has 
found time to think over and work out 
a beautiful ideal of the man Christ Jesus. 
Our cut is from a photograph. The 
Doctor says that the marble is not equal 
to his first clay model, which had a fall 
and was destroyed. But the work which 
we reproduce is worthy of any sculp- 
tor, and has been chosen for the frontis- 
piece in Dr. Howard Crosby’s Life of 
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Christ. The head is impressively noble 
and dignified. The brow is lofty and 
prominent, showing gravity, wisdom and 
strength. The features are rather Greek 
in general lines, with a finely moulded 
mouth and 
but, 
though the g@weneral tone of the face is 


nose. The eyes are large, 


being blank, are inexpressive, al- 


mild and winning. The massy hair is 
simple in treatment and curly ; the beard 
is full, but not long. 

It is hardly singular that most of our 
Christ-ideals in sculpture have taken the 
bust form. We have no taste for figures 
for adoration, or even for ecclesiastical 
Our thought is the sim- 
pler one of an ideal manhood, expressed 
by the ideal head. It demands no crown 
of glory or of thorns, and to appeal to 
sympathy and love it needs not the agony 
The aim has been to re- 
present by a definite and direct concep- 
tion what our artists have idealized for 
the Man of all men. The rigid and in- 
tractable offered its virgin 
whiteness for purity; the cunning of the 
chisel has wrought it into the strength 
of majesty and even the softness of love, 
and almost the tints of beauty. 

No finer tone or more attractive and 
winning sweetness has ever been revealed 
in marble than in the Christ by 
Thomas R. Gould of Boston, who was 
born in 1818, and died at Florence in 
issl. This head, by far the best in 
American statuary art, is in the Boston 
Athenzum, where it is revered as one of 
their noblest art treasures. The features 
in their exalted loveliness show a min- 
gling of the Hebrew, the Greek and the 
Roman types, by a subtle combination 
which none but a master 
could have imagined. It hardly needs to 
be mentioned that the peculiar softness 
of the marble hairis one of the triumphs 
of the sculptor’s art, and the disposing of 


embellishment. 


of the Cross. 


stone has 


cold 


of elements 


the wavy locks in drooping mass behind 
the ear on one side gives a touch of 
nature, besides displaying the fine con- 
tour of the neck and the pose of the head. 
This work is in striking contrast with 
the head of Satan, by this master, which 
is diabolical in its expression of cunning 
and malice. 

Gould’s other famous works were the 
‘“Ghost in Hamlet.” the ‘* Ascending 
Spirit,” and the ‘** West Wind.” He was 
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distinguished for boldness and origin 
itv in pictorial efforts, attempting 
marble the effects of painting. H 
merchant, but even thi 


once a Boston 
worked as an amateur sculptor, for 
deed he loved the art. After 
from business he gave himself to scul 


ure and to fame, 

Our eminent sculptor Launt Thom) 
son, of New York, was born in 1833, and 
is well known by many important works 


ret”) 


such as his masterly bust of Bryant 
His remarkable head of Christ whic 

we show, is in the Church of the Tran 

figuration, popularly called ‘*The Littl 
Church Around the Corner,” one of ou 
most interesting houses of worship The 
majestic head is about life-size, with a 
face of singular sweetness, though gray: 
and sad, with drooping eyes. He is the 
‘*Man of Sorrows,” but there is a strik 
ing tone of self-sacrificing love which 
the Saviour of men. The long 
is so disposed back of the ears 


head 


indicates 
fuli hair 
that the 
free. 

A strange narrative the 
publ of lus native land to the notable 
statue in full form by William Wet 
more Story. This sculptor was born at 
Salem, Mass, in 1819. When he 
about twenty, he says, going from Bos 


contour of and neck is 


introduces 


Was 


ton to Cambridge by the old stage line, 
he suddenly saw Christ sitting with the 
He reached 
his hand and touched the Saviour’s 
At the half-way house, Christ 


driver on the outside seat. 
out 
garment. 
alighted and mingled with the common 
people. 


his presence but the young artist. 


No one seemed to be aware of 
The 
Visionary personage Was in oriental garb, 
moving with stately steps to and fro, but 
he did not seem strange to the dreamer. 
** For years,” Mr. Story says to a friend, 
‘that apparition has haunted me, and 
over and over again I have tried to give 
form to that face and person which | 
saw as plainly as I see "He 
wrought his dream at length, and it is 
now in Rome, an 
original and beautiful conception. The 
person is that of a young man, tall, thin, 
but not emaciated. The right hand is 
extended as if summoning you to ap- 


you now. 


and is deseribed as 


proach, the left hand rests gently on the 
drapery of the breast. They are long, 


slender, refined, oriental hands, modeled 
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FRONT OF BUST, BY THOMAS R. GOULD. 


with feeling and delicacy. The face is uttered by the lips, and yet the intense 
singularly tender and noble; handsome, sadness of the face is as if He had little 
with fine brow and beautiful features. hope that humanity would listen to the 
The eyes have a wonderful outlook, call. 

spiritual, as if they saw far beyond The dress is that of an Arab, the ceto- 
mortal gaze. The expression of the face neth or undergarment rich and full, 
is united to that of the outstretched, bound about the waist with a soft sash ; 
pleading hand. The words ‘*Come unto and the meil, an upper one, the seam 
Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden less garment which we read that our 
and I will give you rest,” seem to be Lord wore. On the head, held in place 








SIDE VIEW OF BUST, 


by a fillet, is the kiffyeh or searf, which 
forms a soft head-dress above the brow, 
the ends covering the long hair which is 
seen under its folds and falling down 
the shoulders. This costume is ‘most 
effective in the rich deep folds of the 
square mantle, and is probably like the 
dress which Jesus wore. 

In a letter to the writer, Story gives 
an explanation and his ideal criticism, 
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BY THOMAS R, GOULD. 


not of his own work, but of the Christ- 


conception : ‘I cannot say that any 
portraits of Christ which I have seen 
are in the least degree satisfactory to 


me. They are for the most part purely 
conventional, lacking in character and 
individuality, and formed upon the 
Greek instead of the Hebrew type of 
face. The Greek type does not lend it- 
self to the expression of enthusiasm or 
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HEAD BY LAUNT THOMPSON, 


spirituality, and therefore, if for no 
other reason, 1s utterly unfitted for the 
representation of Christ.” 

William H. Rinehardt, of Maryland, 
has sculptured the incident with the 
Samaritan woman. The most striking 
success in the work is in the deep thought- 
fulness of the convicted sinner. The Say- 
iour is intensely earnest as He tells the 
guilty one of the * living water.” Rine- 
hardt also joined the American colony 
of sculptors at Rome. 

John Sartain, of Philadelphia, is one 
of the most eminent of American en 
grayers. In the extent and variety of 
his work, and perhaps we may say in its 
quality, he leads all others. His great 
Vou. VIL—10 


mezzotint engraving from Benjamin 
West's ** Christ Rejected,” is the largest 
and finest work of its kind in American 
art. 

The remarkable profile of Christ which 
we reproduce, has for its starting point 
one of the numerous similar conceptions 
which prevailed in the fifteenth cent- 
ury, and it was associated with the 
tradition of the ‘* Emerald Vernicle.” 
The legend usually accompanying this 
profile is as follows: ‘**The only true 
Lord and Saviour 

from the portrait 
emerald by 
Tiberius Cesar, which emerald the Em- 


likeness of our 
Jesus Christ, taken 
earved on an order of 


peror of the Turks afterwards gave out 
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of the treasury of Constantinople to 
Pope Innocent VIIL., for the redemption 
of his brother, taken captive by the 
Christians.” Sartain follows exactly the 
style and contour of the striking Greek 
profile, but he has so idealized, refined 
and softened it with loving tenderness, 
that it may be considered as in great 


FROM THE ‘‘ EMERALD VERNICLE.” 
(Engraving by John Sartain.) 


measure an original conception. It is in 
decided with the sharp and 
rather forbidding expression of most of 
the ‘‘ Emerald Vernicle ” 

Returning to painting, we 
the late T. P. Rossiter, of New York. 
He was New Haven, 
and studied in London, Paris and Rome. 
He was noted for many beautiful Seript- 


contrast 


class. 
mention 


born in 1818, at 


ural scenes, for as a landscape painter 
his taste generally demanded some pict 
natural surroundings, amid 
which he loved to portray the Saviour. 


uresque 


His conception of Christ usually repre- 
sents Him in the ruddy beauty of a fresh 
Kuro- 
masterpiece is the 


and somewhat of the 
type. His 


manhood, 
pean 





‘Christ Ascending,” originally exhi 
ed in our National Academy, and p 
chased by the Rev. Dr. Howland. 
was fixed on the chancel wall for 
altar-piece in the Church of the Ho 
Apostles in this city. 
than the space it was to occupy, it 
filled out after the artist’s death by his 
friend Bierstadt, who exte: 


Being smal 


ed the cloud-margin so as to 
fill the panel. 

The figure is more 
life-size, and floats with cel 
tial buoyancy in the radia 
clouds, which glow from t 
light of 
who 
beams of 


the ascending On 
reflects I 
heavenly 


already 

elo 
His figure is clad in a ve 
ure of The 
show the stigmata of the cruel 


white. hands 
nails, but are extended in eter 
nal blessing as He seems to 
down toward his disci 

The head is large, the 
hair a deep flaxen brown, the 
beard short and slightly di 
vided. The beautiful face, 
rich in flesh-tints and liy 
ing glow, is expressive of be 


look 


ples. 


nignity and parting blessing 
The slight hint of the set 
ting sun in the cloudy back 
ground suggests the thought 
that He spent the full day 
with his beloved, and 
the evening hour for his as 
cension to “his Father and 
their Father.” 

A full-sized figure by Man 
tinez, of Philadelphia, represents thie 
“Sermon on the Mount.” The Preache 
is standing alone, bearing the eross-stat! 
in his left hand, the right raised in ap 
peal and blessing. The animated fac 
well expresses the action, and the speak 
ing lips are very successfully rendered. 

The late William Page, of New York 
born in Albany in 1811, presented his 
singular production, ‘* Eece Homo,” it 
1870, 
of comparison 
ception, 


chose 


It is altogether original and out 
With the general cor 
The artist’s effort was to rep 
resent an intense humanity, in whicl 
he was successful 
The picture was severely 
and zealously defended, 


to a startling degree 
condemned 


The 


artist's 
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(Daniel Huntington.) 


CHRIST AND THE WOMAN AT THE WELL, 


friends regarded it as a most important 
work, and argued that the intent was to 
embody a conception merely human, 
showing a man who seemed to be tempt- 
able, apparently capable of sin, even if 
not sinful. It does not represent the 
‘*Eece Homo” incident of the Gospels, 
either in the attitude of Christ or in the 
scene. But all the ancient traditions 
had been evidently studied by the 
painter, for we have the “hair the color 
of wine,” fair complexion with rosy 
bloom, deep blue eyes and forked beard, 
The face is very full and red, the cheeks 
large, the lips sensual, and there is a 
strange expression which we must call 
repulsive. Such was the criticism of the 
day, and such is the memory which it 
left. It stands in striking contrast with 
all those ideals which aim to represent 
the divine or even human holiness of 
One who was not like other men. 

We doubt whether it was well to pre- 
sent an ideal which requires so much ex- 
planation and apology to most Christians. 
There is no suggestion of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, still less of the divine Christ. 
If the artist thought that the true human- 
ity of Jesus had not been adequately ex- 
pressed, he had a right to offer his own 
conception, but it was a bold venture to 
ignore the divine and even the refined 


human ideal, and to emphasize the gross- 
er elements of our nature. Compared 
with the wonderful beauty of Carl Miull- 
er’s **Christ at Emmaus,” and Merle’s 
‘Our Saviour,” this ‘* Eecee Homo” might 
have been better called ‘* Eece Judas.” 

The venerable President of the Nation- 
al Academy, Daniel Huntington, in 1854, 
painted a large canvas with the ‘* Wom- 
an at the Well.” Christ sits on the curb, 
his left hand gently touching his left 
breast. ~ The right hand is extended in 
addressing the Samaritan sinner, who has 
brought her brass pitcher to Jacob's well. 
Her eyes are downeast, half in shame, as 
He reveals to her herself. He seems to 
speak of the ** living water,” as if offer- 
ing it to her sinful need. The face of the 
Messiah is in profile, refined and tender, 
but losing the completeness of expression 
possible to the full countenance. The 
landseape in the background shows the 
mountain city of Sychar and the return- 
ing disciples. 

The designer of the historical picture, 
the “Signing of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation,” and of a famous portrait of 
Lincoln, F. B. Carpenter of New York, de- 
signed a half-figure of Christ for the late 
Dr. Hitcheock’s ** Analysis of the Bible.” 
[It represents the Saviour as a visitor: 
‘Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
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(Walter Satterlee 


“COME, YE DISCONSOLATE.”™* 


The face is tenderly anxious but patient, 
the features are somewhat peculiar and 
irregular. 

That was a pleasant fancy of Walter 
Satterlee of New York, a few years ago, 
when he painted a little sketch of the 
Christ-child bearing on his back a Christ- 
mas-tree and trudging over the frozen 
snow. The fair curly-headed Boy is just 
large enough to be able to carry the tree, 
and just enough clad to seem superior to 
the cold. Although his chubby body is 
almost nude, a warm woolen mantle 
hangs from the shoulders and drags be- 
hind Him. The conceit caught the public 
taste and the picture was engraved and 
printed. 

Mr. Satterlee’s Christ-ideal appears in 
the allegory which we present: ‘* Come, 
Ye Disconsolate.” Four figures represent 
the Saviour and his power to lift the 
fallen and comfort the sorrowing. At 
his feet, sitting on the ground, is ‘‘ De- 


spair,” yet overwhelmed with her grief 
and only beginning to look up. ** Hope” 
has partly risen and looks up at the 
Saviour in the beginning of confidence, 
while ‘* Rest” has risen to her fullness 
of blessing and leans in perfect faith on 
the Redeemer’s breast. Jesus is an erect 
and grand figure, heavily draped. His 
face is full of tenderness and loving sym- 
pathy, and He seems to regard with the 
deepest interest the cowering one who 
needs Him most. The picture is a cartoon 
in black and white. 

A very original and striking ideal was 
designed by William E. Marshall. He 
has been famous for his portraits in line 
engraving, of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Beecher, Lee, and other distin- 
guished Americans. His great cartoon 
of the head of Christ is probably the 
largest ever made—7 by 10 feet. The face 
is of the noblest expression, mingling the 
Greek, Jewish and Syrian types. The 
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eyes are dark and lustrous, and they ar- 
vest the beholder with a potent charm. 
The nose is long and well-formed, though 
slightly blunted at the end. The lips are 
finely curved and expressive of gentleness 
and love. The heavy hair is thick on the 
brow and frizzly at the ends, not hang- 
ine below the shoulders, as is common. 
The loose bushy beard is dark, and the 
rich complexion is that Svrian tint, ** the 
color of ripe wheat,” like the ancient 
descriptions. The great cartoon has been 
engraved in several sizes in “line” on 
steel by Marshall's hand. 

Few of our younger artists have 
chosen to pursue the study of sacred 
themes, but one conspicuous exception is 
Krank Moss of Philadelphia. He had 
entered into a business partnership in 
New York, but artistic tastes and the 
yooings of his good genius were strong- 
er than the attractions of the countine- 
room, and he escaped to Paris, where, 
in the refuge of Bonnat’s studio, and 
under the inspiration of that grand real- 
ist. he began at onee to work out his 
conceptions in sacred art. We hardly 
missed him until we saw at the National 
Academy his strong and bold picture 
of the ‘Raising of Jairus’s Daugh- 
ter,” which we copy. It was sent over 
from Paris to represent the artist, was 
much admired, and by the munificence 
of Mr. Henry Thomson of Philadelphia, 
was speedily transferred to the cathedral 
there as a mate to Moss’s companion 
work, the ‘‘ Boy Christ in the Temple,” 
given in our frontispiece. 

The figures are about life-size, and are 
well grouped and strongly painted. Each 
personage represented is intent upon the 
action of the scene. There are no dum- 
mies merely to fill the space. The face 
of the Life-Giver is somewhat Jewish in 
feature, with a Roman tone of dignity; 
the now unusual symbol of the nimbus, 
in the old Greek disk-form, surrounds 
the head. Earnestly and with the con- 
sciousness of power, He takes the dead 
maiden’s hand, saying, ‘* Talitha, eumi!” 
(Damsel, arise !), and lifts her into renewed 
existence, to the joy of her parents and 
the amazement of all spectators. The 
pose of the figure of Christ is strong and 
graceful. The robe is white, a cireum 
stance which is quite singular. The 
technique is bold, broad and masterly. 
There is no timid stippling. 


In the ‘*‘ Young Christ Disputing with 
the Doctors,” the same elements cf bold 
conception and breadth of handling are 
apparent. The grouping is natural, and 
has the courage of an arranevement not 
governed by the stage-directions of dra- 
matic order. The Pharisees, rabbis and 
priests are powerfully set forth, and each 
face indicates the wonder and amaze- 
ment, perhaps in some the mortification, 
aroused by the answers of the large- 
eyed, bright-faced Boy amid the elders, 
who knows “his Father's business,” 
and was ‘‘about it” when, being twelve 
years old, He was permitted as a ‘son 
of the law” to speak among men. He 
bravely proclaims the divine truth as He 
knew it, and the interest of the group is 
well sustained. 

This has been a favorite theme in re- 
cent art. Holman Hunt of London, and 
Professor Hoffman of Dresden, have 
designed beautiful conceptions of the 
wondrous incident, and J. Emile Lafon 
of Paris has made it a grand classic study, 
reminding us of Greek art, or Alma 
Tadema. 

Ecclesiastical decoration is rapidly be- 
coming here, as in Europe, a_ special 
branch in painting, sculpture, metal- 
work, plaster and art-glass. Most of 
the statuary for the Roman Catholic 
churches is imported from Italy, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, as well as the 
more standard paintings like the ‘Sta- 
tions of the Cross” for side walls of 
churches, and the usual subjects for 
altar pieces ; but some fine original 
work is also demanded. 

In the Episcopal churches, the most 
that is still imported is metal-work, and 
even of that, much is done in the highest 
stvle by leading houses in our large 
cities. In painting and glass-work, very 
fine results, equal to any from abroad, 
can be produced at home. 

Foremost both in ecclesiastical paint- 
ing and in art windows is John La- 
who was born at New York in 
5, and was a pupil with William M. 
Hunt. Lafarge is our ecclesiastical de- 
corator par excellence. He has done so 
much work of the highest class that we 
need only mention a few typical pieces. 
His decoration of Trinity Chureh in 
Boston has added to that magnificent 
edificee—by far the noblest of its kind in 
our country—an extraordinary interior 
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richness and splendor which make it one 
of the finest churches in the world. There 
Mr. Lafarge has wrought in one of the 
large front windows a colossal Christ of 
the grandest order. He is a master in 
church windows, of which there are 
many instances in New York city, as in 
the Church of St. Thomas, the Church 
of the Transfiguration, the Riley Me- 
morial Window and the Church of the 
Ascension, 

In Boston Trinity there are two not- 
able figures of Christ by this artist, in 
compositions designed to illustrate the 
requisites for entering into the spiritual 
church. ‘* Regeneration” is taught by 
Christ to Nicodemus in that 
one hearer, on the new birth. The ignor- 
ant-learned 
by night is shown as seated, while the 
Teacher come from God _ politely stands 
before his visitor. Christ is represented 
in profile, with handsome features of in- 


sermon to 


rabbi who came to Jesus 





“Water of Life,” 
scene at Jacob’s well. 
In New York city, chief 
works are in the Church of the Trans 
figuration.and in St. Thomas’s on Fift] 
Avenue. The circular chancel in the 
former church is covered with a grand 
design in two parts, representing the 
‘ Nativity” or the ‘‘ Incarnation.” On 
the left is the scene of the birth of Our 
Saviour. Shepherds are the earthly 
visitors, while a group of angels indi 
cate the joy of the heavenly world. The 
radiant Babe illumines the gloom, even 
as his blessed coming has filled the world 
the centre 
of the apse is a rich golden tabernacle of 


represented by the 


Lafarge’s 


with hope and gladness. In 


raised columns supporting a gable, and 
containing within an ornamented cross 


This whole arrangement is ingeniously 
treated as a portal to the grotto contain 
ing the infant Jesus; 
of the chancel 


while on the right 
is the other scene, out- 








i s J. Enesensys, 





THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 


tellectual cast, and with light hair and 
beard. 


(Frank Moss.) 


side the holy place, where a glowing and 


The opposite picture in another happy angel stands as a proud usher to 
of the side-spaces of the nave is the 


the three Magi, who, mounted in proces 
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sion upon fine horses, and guided by the 
star in the east, have come to worship 
Him who is born King of the Jews. 
‘hese visitors are noble figures, and the 
two scenes combine in a grand allegory 
which is the finest work of the kind 
in the city. Grouping and lights are 
perfect, and by the illumination of the 
chancel are brought into vivid relief. 

For sumptuous richness of coloring, 
combining the glories of glass with the 
mystic and antique tone of ancient tapes- 

v, there is nothing equal to this artist’s 
work. It may fairly be called the ideal 
ecclesiastical style, imposing and solemn. 
It is worthy of the study of artists who 
aim to supply the growing demand for 
work in sacred art embellishments suited 
to the taste and wealth of our time. 

Thomas’s Church has two grand 
pictures in the semi-octagonal apse. The 
theme of these is the ‘* Resurrection.” 
On the left is a view of the hill-side 
sepulchre, with an angel sitting on the 
empty tomb, beneath which two sleeping 
soldiers are lying on the ground. At 
the right stands the risen Saviour—a 
grand figure clad in a light red robe and 
a white tunic, the hair and beard being 
quite light and of a brownish color. 
Christ has a noble face, looking tender- 
ly at the kneeling Mary, though gently 
repelling her with a gesture which seems 
to say, ‘‘Touch Me not, for I have not 
yet ascended.” The opposite side is 
occupied with the visit of the Marys 
to the sepulchre, which is still guarded 
by two angels. These works are remark- 
able for the same brilliant coloring in 
peculiar and quaint tones. 

In the Church of the iaaiaiia on 
Fifth Avenue, Mr. Lafarge is now at 
work on the largest subject ever painted 
by him, and the very largest ever at- 
tempted in any Protestant church. The 
whole of the chancel end of the church 
is being covered with a single grand 
representation of that event in honor of 
which the church is named. To describe 
it in the artist's words: ‘‘ The figure of 
Christ is seen in the clouds, surrounded 
by a gloria of cherub-heads. Outside of 
this are two ares formed by kneeling 
and adoring angels. Below, on the 
sarth, is the company of Apostles and 
women looking upward. The sky is 
full of radiance, and there stretches out 


into the distance a landscape with hills 
and a gleam of water.” The canvas oc- 
cupies a space of twenty-eight by thirty 
feet, and is surrounded by a frame of 
plaster in relief, describing an arch at 
the top and extending down the sides. 
The lower work of the chancel, below 
the picture, is to be sumptuously en- 
riched in marbles and mosaics. Our il- 
lustration is from the artist’s cartoon, as 
the work is but partly finished. 

Alluding again to church windows, it 
may be said that much of our finest 
work is done at home, although some is 
still imported. The company over which 
Mr. Lafarge was president, and the Tif- 
fany Company, and several individual 
artists, have done first-class work both 
inglassanddesigning. For pure coloring, 
new tints, compound effects, rich solidity, 
and delicate, though permanent shades, 
as well as brilliant, glowing lights, our 
glass is equal to any imported.  Be- 
tween our best architects, who design 
for themselves, and our best artists, we 
can produce the largest and finest win- 
dows that even the high art of the time 
demands. 

Frederick Crowninshield, originally 
from Boston, is one of our leading mas- 
ters in glass art-work, on which he 
brings to bear the finest taste and most 
delicate invention. He has wrought for 
public and private orders some of the 
most beautiful pictures in glass that our 
country has seen, remarkable alike for 
delicacy of colors and elaborate design. 
The Dr. Gallaudet memorial window in 
the Central Congregational Church at 
Hartford displays one of his Christ- 
ideals. The Saviour is portrayed heal- 
ing the sick. A simple group presents 
the theme, as the Great Physician ten- 
derly lifts the sick man into strength 
and joy. The figure of Christ is about 
four feet high. A rich landscape beauti- 
fies the scene. The First Baptist Church 
at Providence has his ‘* Christ” and 
“St. John,” and one of the memorial 
windows in Trinity Church at Boston 
was designed by this young artist. 

Even the Catholic Church in this 
country is gradually becoming independ- 
ent of European art. Some of the most 
accomplished ecclesiastical painters and 
sculptors have come to us, and are now 
Americans. The most distinguished 
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THE ASCENSION, (John Lafarge 


painter in original work in the Catholic like Angelico’s. He is a stalwart artist, 
ecclesiastical style is William Lamprecht, ready to design in art-expression any of 
now residing at Brooklyn. He has been the mysteries of the faith, and then to 
over twenty years in our country and is climb high seaffolds and paint the con 
a naturalized citizen. No ascetic monk ceptions on cathedral walls. 

is he, of the Middle Ages or of the clois- He has done most of the important 
ter or the cell, as we might infer from original work for the Catholic Church 
his refined and delicate work, which is in the United States. Born at Altschen- 
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bach in Bavaria, in 1840, he studied at 
the Royal Academy in Munich, and 
some of his sketches were bought by the 
Academy. A medal of honor and first 
prize for historical composition gave him 
high rank in a city where such things 
mean something. In the Church of St. 
Krancis Xavier, at New York, he painted 
the ‘‘ stations” on the walls, the finest 
in the land. In the chapel of the Found- 
ling Asylum on Sixtieth street is his 
colossal work, ** The Glorification of the 
Holy Sacrament.” In St. 
\cademy, Flushing, L. I., is ‘‘ The Tri- 
wunph of the Church,” and in a convent 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., is ‘‘ The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.” In all of these our 
Lord is the chief figure. Lamprecht is 
now painting a series of sixteen pictures 
in the side areades of the roof of the new 
Church of St. Agnes at Brooklyn, illus- 
trating the ‘t Rosary.” 

Our illustration, from one of his orig- 
inal designs, embodies in one picture 
inany of the peculiarities of the Christ- 
ideal in Roman Catholic art. The scene 
represents the vision of the Blessed Mar- 
caret Mary Alacoque of the sacred heart 
of Jesus, which was the basis of the new 
adoration of the ‘‘ sacred heart.” It is 
needless to remark that it represents a 
fine, graceful figure, and a refined and 
loving face, in the best manner. 

In the art of sculpture for the Catholic 
Chureh, the leading master, for home 
work, is Joseph Sibbel of New York. 
He was born in Germany, and has been 
in our country some years. His art, of 
course, includes modeling in clay and 
in plaster, as well as sculpture, and he 
has executed some admirable work. His 
seven great alto-rilievos—6 by 14 feet 
for the new cathedral of St. Joseph at 
Hartford, represent the Prophecy, the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Cruci- 
fixion, the Entombment, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Ascension. In the last 
three, noble types of the Saviour are pre- 


Joseph's 


sented on the largest scale in plaster vet 
attempted here. 

Mr. Sibbel wrought a few years ago a 
very fine full statue of Christ, dignified, 
attractive and tender. 

The clerical profession has not lost 
the artistic spirit entirely, even in the 
Protestant Church and in America. An- 
cient Italian art had its Angelico and Bar- 


tolommeo, and many others, and in our 
Episcopal Church we have an artist, 
Father Henry Darby, who is assistant pas- 
tor of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 

Johannes A. Oertel, who is rector of 
the Episcopal Church in Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, is an artist of the first class. At 
Glen Cove, L.I., where he was once a 
rector, is lis very fine altar-piece, pre- 
senting the ‘‘ Visit of the Three Kings ” 
to the infant King of the Jews. In 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest on 
Fifth Avenue is a very large figure, 
nearly eight feet high, of ‘* Our High 
Priest.” Christ is clad in the = sacer- 
dotal robes of the Jewish priesthood; 


He bears a censer, and wears the priest- 
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THE VISION OF THE SACRED HEART. 
(William Lamprecht.) 
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ly crown. The figure is very imposing, 
and the face is glorious with a royal and 
sacred beauty, serene and heavenly. The 
hair is bushy, in fine and shghtly curling 
locks of light hue, and almost radiating 
around the head. The light beard is full 
and flowing. This presentment of an 
extraordinary ideal was painted in 1870; 
it is a subject rarely chosen, even in 
European art. 

As it is beginning to be the Episcopal 
fashion now to call clergymen ** Father,” 
we may mention that Father Oertel was 
born, not at Florence or Fiesole, but at 
Furth, near quaint, mysterious Nurem- 
burg, in 1823. He studied art there and 
at Munich, but came to this country in 
1848; and isnow an American by law, as 
well as by preference of abode. 

He painted also the ‘* Journey to Em- 
maus,” which now belongs to Mrs. Bab- 
cock of Westerly, R. I. Although many 
years in the ministry, he still finds time 
to paint, and has just finished a large 
picture of ** Our Saviour” for an Ohio 
church. If the poet paints with words, 
there is something ideal in a minister of 
Christ who can not only picture the 
with words, but paint the 
human semblance of Him, and thus aid 
faith by sight. 

In the parlor of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn is a 
profile picture of Christ, by John H. 
Littlefield, who was once a student with 
Abraham Lincoln, and painted his por- 
trait. i 
with accepted ideals, is aiways unsatis- 
factory. We do not like to see our dear 
ones looking away from us, much more 
should we dislike to see turned aside the 
face of One who loved all men. 

Wiile we have not a thousand years 


Redeemer 


The profile, even in accordance 


of achievement or even of effort to boast 


of, we have fairly tried almost every 
art, 


branch and variety of and have 
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done creditable work in all departments. 
It is something to have in a measure 
turned the tide of favor from the ancient 
and the foreign toward the new anb thi 
native production, and to feel hopeful 
that we can supply all demands. 

If American artists will learn from 
the experiences of the past, they will 
give more thought to the Christ-ideal as 
an inspiration. Not devoting themselves 
to theological or themes 
merely, still less to the copying of the 


ecclesiastical 


old masters, except for study; but with 
sincere spirit endeavoring to depict the 
great conception of the ideal man ex 
alted with the divine thought. 
age the Son of God, not in Godhood, 
which man cannot picture, but in man 
hood, noble, dignified, chaste, loving, 
sympathetic, self-sacrificing, heroic, wise, 
majestic, worshipful;—who can picture 
all these attributes in one ideal? Yet 
more than all this, He was. <A vast field 
of effort awaits the Christian painter. 
With our freedom from trammel or tra 
dition, with our appreciation of all that 
is best and noblest, American art should 
rise to the contemplation of the highest 
theme that ever invited the imagination, 
the Christ of God. 
Something has been done by individual 


To im 


work, but sacred art as a study has no 
school here. Indeed it is hardly recog- 
nized by our art teachers. A grand oppor- 
tunity awaits our highest talent, to raise 
the tone of our art, by applying it where 
study is required, and not merely imita 
tion. There is no danger of the field 
being overcrowded. Dr. Holland 
truly said: 


has 


* * * * Artists are few, 

Teachers are thousands and the world is large. 
Artists are nearest God ; inte their souls 

He breathes his life, and from their hands it comes 
In fair articulate forms to bless the world. 

And yet, these forms may never bless the world, 
Except its teachers take them in their hands 

And give each man his portion, 
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A STREET IN OLD NEW ORLEANS. 


BY CHARLES GAYARRE. 


SIXTY years ago Orleans Street, now so 
dulland dilapidated, was the most brilliant 
in the Crescent City, from Royal to Ram- 
part. At the corner of Bourbon, where at 
present is Faranta’s popular dime exhibi- 
tion, there stood a two-story brick build- 
ing containing a fine hall appropriated to 
quadroon balls. Next to it was the Or- 
leans Theatre, a good-looking edifice with 
an areade. Next adjacent and in line 
with the theatre, was a building which 
contained a magnificent ball-room re- 
served for the use of the elite of the white 
population. The ball room, supper room 
and appurtenances occupied the whole of 
the second story. Below were spacious 
and luxurious saloons, where flourished 
without the least concealment, neither 
prohibited by law nor obnoxious to pub- 
lie sentiment, a gambling establishment 
of the most aristocratic composition as to 
those by whom it was frequented.  Al- 
though it was nominally public, yet, as 
a general rule, no one who did not belong 
to the blue-blood society of that epoch 
would have dared to present himself 
within its refined precincts. This whole 
building is now tenanted by colored nuns, 
who perhaps are not aware that their 
secluded piety was preceded therein by 
so much of the world’s profanity. 

Next to this building there was another 
in the same row and situated at the cor- 
ner of Royal Street, where all sorts of 
refreshments, with billiards and other 
alluring entertainments, were provided. 
On the opposite side of the street, from 
Royal to Bourbon, there was a block of 
two-story brick houses, bringing high 
rents, and putting on a most thriving ap- 
pearance; wherein congregated for vari- 
ous purposes a gay and pleasure-loving 
crowd. On both sides of the street there 
flashed along at night a brilliant illu- 
mination from those tenements. From 
3ourbon to Rampart there were humble 
structures, generally of only one story, 
but occupied as residences by people who 
were all cheerfully inclined, being in easy 
circumstances from various causes, and 


in one way or another connected with 
the establishments of recreation which 
we have mentioned. 

Orleans Street was but a short one, 
closed at one end by Congo Square, where 
on Sundays, from sun-down to nine 
o'clock, were heard continual sounds 
of boisterous African revelry, and where 
there was offered, at least for negroes, 
the delicious excitement of the Bamboula 
and other dances more lascivious than 
graceful. At the other end, toward the 
river, this avenue of feverish and blood- 
stirring amusements terminated in meet- 
ing the austere and massive Spanish 
structure of the Cathedral. For those 
who relish the occasional juxtaposition 
of antagonisms of which this odd and 
sneering world frequently presents the 
spectacle, we will mention that, on Sun- 
days, the striking of the vesper hour by 
the clock of the Cathedral was the signal 
at which there began to sweep far and 
wide on the evening breeze the wild dis- 
sonance of the banjo and the drum on 
Congo Square. 

We need not say that Orleans Street 
was always alive, day and night, with 
numerous visitors on foot or in carriages, 
for it was made up of an agglomeration 
of temples of pleasure that had many 
votaries. Close to the Cathedral, the 
present court-room of the Recorder of 
the Second District was the headquarters 
of the police, then uniformed like soldiers 
and armed with muskets bristling with 
bayonets. These bright-looking weapons 
were the tapestry that ornamented the 
walls of the Police Hall, and inspired a 
salutary respect for law and order. Thus 
the institutions of religion, the warning 
evidences of civic power, and the seduct- 
ive allurements of pleasure and folly, 
were in close proximity. 

The Orleans Theatre, and in immediate 
contiguity to it, the elegant gambling 
institution we have mentioned, were both 
conducted by a Mr. John Davis, who had 
come to New Orleans. we believe, with 
the Sto. Domingo emigrants in or about 
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the year 1809. He was a widower and 
had but one son, who, many years after- 
ward, succeeded him as manager of the 
same theatre, in which enterprise he was 
eminently successful. He was educated 
at the college of Orleans, then at the 
corner of Hospital Street and St. Claude, 
but now among the things of the past. 
The theatre, also no longer in exist- 
building, well 
constructed for its purposes and large 
meet ali the the 
community at the time. the 
orchestra and the pit there were several 


ence, was a handsome 


enough to wants of 
Between 


rows of comfortable seats, most of which 
were secured for the year by subscribers. 
There the front of 
along the pit on both sides, a row of boxes 


ran from the stage 
ealled baiqgnotres, and mostly occupied 
by ladies of the middle-class, who came 
in their every-day négligé. 
In the first tier above, called les prem 
the were taken 
by the year, SO that the audience there 
was generally the same, and looked 
like a family meeting. The ladies al- 
ways attended in full dress, and were 
conspicuous for their beauty, their graces 
and taste. If not familiarly acquainted, 
at least everybody knew who everybody 
else was that happened to be present, 


dress—en 


iéres, most of boxes 


save when a subscriber occasionally fa- 
vored some friends with his tickets, or 
permitted the manager to dispose of them 
But with these 
well-known 
It was a social 
gathering as if in a private saloon. The 
sto permit per- 
them the 
stage, and on some oceasions of unusual 


for the use of strangers. 
rare exceptions, the same 


faces were ever present. 


boxes were built So low a 
sons standing behind to see 
interest, such spectators formed a deep 
shoul 
In front of these boxes there ran 


line looking over one another's 
ders. 
a balcony where gentlemen and ladies 
could secure single Seats. 

Above. les secondes (second tier) were 
exclusively reserved for the elite of the 
free colored population of both sexes, 
who, well dressed and well behaved, at 
tended 
women 


numerously, and some of the 
rivaled in beauty, richness of 
freshness of complexion, the 


dress and 


Caueasian ladies below. The troisiémes 
tier) for the 
the small fry of the dusky population. 
The place they occupied was close to the 


(third were lower class 
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roof, and was called le Paradis, proba 
from its which 
Others ealled 


chicken coop,” and 


elevation, brought it 
nearer to heaven. 
poulailler, or” 
those spectators of the lowest degree | 
came too demonstrative, an imperat 
voice was heard in the pit exelaimi 
Silence au poulailler. Nearest to 
both there were so 
latticed boxes 


stage, on sides, 


for those who wished 


be present without being seein. In 
spacious room inside of the theatr 
bar was kept for refreshments. 

In making mention of the baleony, 1 
ning, as previously stated, along the 
tier of boxes, we are reminded of an 
cident which might serve to show th 
the custom of giving way to ladies eve: 
where, and especially in the street-cars 
of to-day, as a privilege due to their s¢ 
is of ancient date in New Orleans. Mor 
than half a century ago, there came to 
the city a distinguished exile, the Count 
de Montezuma, a descendant of the im 
perial Aztec family of Mexico, a grandee 
of Spain, and ex-mayor or goyernor otf 
Madrid. 


here, and although apparently sixty-five 


He seemed disposed to settle 


years old, passed his time in waiting on 
the ladies and regularly attending the 
Orleans Theatre, where he had secured a 
prominent seat in the gallery which w« 
have described. One night, 
had become acquainted with the usages 


before he 


prevailing here, he was occupying his 
place as usual. The house was crowded, 
and that part of the gallery or baleony 
where Montezuma sat was packed full of 
ladies. He was the only representativ: 
of the bearded among them, Tli 
performance had begun, when a lad) 
presented herself at the entrance of th 
gallery, cast a disappointed glance at its 


sex 


well-filled seats, and prepared to retire 
But the occupants of the pit clamored 
loudly : ** Placeanux Dames! Place aua 
Dames!” The looks, the westiculations 
and vociferations were clearly addressed 
to the Count. 
and 


He was soon aware of it. 
appeared completely bewildered 
being evidently at a loss to understand 
A ventl 
of him leaned for 


ward and whispered in the ear of the 


what all this uproar meant. 
man in a box back 
old Spaniard, probably informing hin 
of a usage here which does not 
in Europe. Count Montezuma ho longet 


prevai 
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hesitated; he gracefully invited the lady 
to lis seat, bowed to the pit, who enthu- 
siastically applauded, and retreated to a 
side box, where he met some friends. 
We regret to relate that this Spanish 
nobleman, notwithstanding his advanced 
ave, Which did not prevent his heart 
from remaining young, fell so deeply in 
love with one of the fair daughters of 
Louisiana, that, on his suit being re- 
jected, he committed suicide. It is an 
episode of social life which might be 
worked into a sensational tale. ‘The 
Tragic Death of the Last Montezuma” 
might prove an attractive title. 

In those days the New Orleans Thea- 
tre was open almost the whole year 
round without interruption. There was 
but a short vacation for the actors and 
actresses, except when the city was too 
seriously afflicted with the yellow fever. 
The company remained the same for 
years. There were very few changes, 
indeed, in its composition, and if any, at 
distant intervals. There was a sort of 
intimacy between the public and the 
company, the result of long friendly ac- 
quaintance. Many of these artists be- 
came so accustomed to the climate, the 
usages and the ways of living here, that 
they never went back to France, set- 
tling permanently in New Orleans and 
dying in the country of their adoption. 
One of them named Daudet was the 
editor of a witty French paper. 

In the Salle @Orleans (the Orleans 
Hall) a magnificent series of what were 
called ‘Society Balls” used to be given 
during the winter season, each sub- 
scriber being rated at $50 for six balls. 
A select committee decided on the quali- 
fications necessary for permission to sub- 
Every applicant, if not well 
known, had to pass through a secret 
process of investigation as to character 
and social position. The dancing, in- 
terrupted by a sumptuous supper at mid- 
night, was continued almost until day- 
break. Then, early in the morning on 
such oceasions, many of the fashion- 
able youngsters of the epoch might be 
seen wending their way by the Cathe- 
dral and along Jackson Square in St. 
Anne street to the neighboring French 
Market, all bent upon invigorating 
themselves with most delicious coffee. 
The beverage was served in the whitest 


scribe. 


and cleanest cups imaginable, handed 
over to the revelers with the most atfee- 
tionate and kindlest patronizing smiles 
by such neat ebony old women as 
would be real phenomena, take them 
all in all, if they should appear in these 
days of progressive coarseness and dig- 
nified inditference to please, arising from 
the apprehension that courtesy may be 
construed into servility. Then, what a 
cheerful and spirited colloquy used to 
ensue between the white youngsters and 
the black dames of the market, in that 
Creole dialect which has such an indefin- 
able charm for those who are familiar 
with it from the cradle, and the meaning 
of which we vainly strive to give in the 
stiff phrases of a ripe and polished lan- 
guage! What hearty laughter, peculiar 
to the daughters of Africa whose blood 
had been mellowed through several gen- 
erations in the genial atmosphere of a 
colonial Caucasian home! 

‘“‘Aunty, give me such coffee as will 
keep me up the whole day, for I cannot 
go to bed before night.” 

‘Out, mo pitit; here it is, boiling 
hot and smelling sweet.” 

“Thank you; it is fine, very fine. It 
makes my blood run faster as I drink.” 

‘** Of course, my son; there is no coffee 
like mine. Sip it slowly, and see how 
nice it tastes. How pretty is that shirt 
frill in your bosom! And that diamond! 
Ma! how it sparkles!  Nicely-fitting 
coat, too! That's Legoaster’s cut; I ean 
tell it at once. How handsome you 
look! How many hearts did you break 
last night at the ball, eh?” 

** Just as many, Aunty, as you break 
egos for an omelet.” 

The old dame laughs with explosive 
glee that shakes her sides and reveals, 
notwithstanding her age, a row of nat- 
ural teeth as white as pearls. ‘‘ Ha! ha! 
Always the same as sprightly as 
a kitten. Mo pas menti; Mo pas flatté 
vous. You are handsome, my child, 
but not so handsome as your father that 
has been dead so long. Oh, no! no! 
As to your grandfather, you don’t be- 
gin to come up to him, I am sorry to 
say. Bless me! ”—with a slightly con- 
temptuous tone—"* there is nobody like 
him now in all this bie town. He was 
something to look at when he picked his 
Way across the street. Ah, me! ah, me! 
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Shoes as black as my skin and as pol- 
ished as a mirror, buckles shining on 
the tops of them and at the knees, silk 
stockings, blue velvet coat, sword dan- 
gling by his side, gold-headed cane in 
hand, and cocked hat on his powdered 
hair! Oh! that is something which 
saddens my old heart when I think of 
it. But no matter... be cheerful and 


business and... look 


go to your 
here!.. . Don’t you forget to come back 


again next ball.” Then she would take 
the empty cup returned to her, pour hot 
water upon it, and carefully wipe it 
with a snow-white napkin, muttering to 
herself, while slightly moving her cor- 
pulent body to and fro like a pendulum: 
“Ah! Oui, tout est changé! Bien 
changé !” 

Those ** Society Balls * were conducted 
with great propriety and reserve. The 
claim of every person of both sexes to be 
admitted having been previously deter- 
mined by the responsible and trusty 
committee, there was a sort of temporary 
and conventional equality on the terpsi- 
chorean floor ; and therefore every gen- 
tleman had the privilege to invite a lady, 
without the formality of an introduction, 
to figure in the dance as his partner. 
After it was over, he escorted her back 
respectfully to her seat, without presum- 
ing, if unknown and not duly presented, 
to remain standing before her, or to sit 
by her side, to continue the conversa- 
tion, or prolong the accidental acquaint- 
ance. During the intervals of dancing, 
the gentlemen walked up and down be- 
tween the rows of ladies that densely 
lined the hall, some merely bowing, as 
they passed, to those whom they knew, 
and others stopping to converse. No 
woman, married or single, joined in this 
promenading with a male companion as 
is the custom in these present days, and 
the eve of a lynx could not have detected 
the slichtest flirtation. The word itself 
known, for the thing it means 
is for Louisiana a modern invention 
which had not then been patented and 


was not 


brought out for public use. In fact, 
this peculiar pastime would have been 
impossible to attempt ; it would have 


produced a social earthquake. 

Mammas, while their daughters were 
dancing, kept a steady eye on them ; 
every look, every motion was noticed, 
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at. It was very rare to see a married 
woman over-ornamented but 
dressed, making an exaggerated disp! 
of jewelry and of physical charms. As 
to girls, their attire was modest, b 
elegant in its simplicity ; they wore 
more flowers than precious stones, Thi 
were not so demonstrative in manner 
free of speech, so independent in opinion 
as those of their sisters 
good-luck of living under the improved 
condition of enfranchisement at which 
their sex has arrived. They had not be: 
taught to think and to act for th 
they were accustomed to the 
yoke of autocratic rules of behavior ; 
their parents kept them in 
strings, until those strings were tran 
ferred to the hand of a husband who as 
sumed all further responsibility. They 
were the slaves of the maternal apron 
There has since been in this matter a revo 
lutionary transformation. But the ques 
tion perhaps remains still open, whether 
preference is to be given to Moliére’s Ag 
nes, whose excessive innocence believed 
that the ear is gifted with a faculty which 
it does not possess, rather than to the 
erudite pupil of a George Sand and a 
George Eliot. We decide not, but we 
suggest that there might be a just com 
promise between the two extremes : a 
medium that would be very pleasing. 
We must not omit to say that in the 
adjoining theatre the people of the Old 
Régime were equally observant of what 
they considered at the time as the un 
questionable proprieties. 
erally represented on the stage at that 
epoch contained only a mild type of 
moral infirmity, if any at all. They wer 
suchas: ‘‘ Joseph Vendu par ses Freres 
‘Richard Coeur de Lion,” ‘* Jean de 
Paris,” ‘‘ La Pie Voleuse,” ‘‘ Le Pied d 


Mouton,” and the like, or occasional] 


and even every word shrewdly guessed 


scantily 


who have the 


selves ; 


leading 


The pieces ven 


one of the classic tragedies of Corneill 

Racine or Voltaire, all of which perform 
ances were free from brimstone and othe 
voleanic substance, and not replete wit 

those spicy condiments of the ¢nfierno 
which the demon lays so frequently i 
our path. If any trespass in the shap« 
of a frisky vaudeville or the like jew 
d esprit, happened to be made upon the 
rules of established 
Pater Familias grumbled, and the inno 


decency, at onet 
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vation was barely tolerated, or was con- 
fined within narrow limits. The exhi- 
bition of such compositions as ‘* La Fille 
de Madame Angot,” ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” 
‘Les Cloches de Corneville,” ete., would 
have been an absolute impossibility. 

In the vast apartments below the ball- 
room was the gambling establishment. 
The stage, the ball-room and the gam- 
bling establishment were a trilogy under 
one management and a common roof, 
and equally open to the public gaze. 
Card playing, however, was in more pri- 
vate rooms and reserved for the cream 
of the cream. The roulette, the loto and 
other games were as accessible as the 
publie square in theirneighborhood. The 
establishment answered the purposes of 
a modern club, but on a less restricted 
scale. Some played, others merely looked 
on for an hour or two, and soberly went 
to bed. They had spent their evening; 
their object was attained, and they retired 
satisfied with themselves and the world. 
Planters and commission merchants con- 
cregated there to converse and greet one 
another, as they did in recent years in 
the rotunda of the St. Charles Hotel. 
We do not mean to say that such was 
the company without exception. There 
was, however, no loss of character or 
credit incurred by being seen in this 
favorite place. of general resort. <Al- 
though it was public, yet no one below 
a certain social status would have vent- 
ured to present himself, and therefore 
the company was comparatively select. 
There was no professional cheating; 
fair play was the motto. A great deal 
of money was staked, won, or lost, of 
course; but strange to say, it seemed 
that those who lost could afford it, and 
were prudent enough not to go too far; 
for we do not remember having heard of 
any catastrophe resulting from yielding 
to the temptations of the dangerous pas- 
time. 

The tutelar deity of this temple of good 
or bad luck was a Frenchman who, not- 
withstanding his English name, John 
Davis, knew only his native language. 
He was phlegmatically courteous, and ap- 
parently not susceptible of excitement 
under any circumstances. He talked very 
little, either because his temperament 
happened to be somewhat taciturn, or be- 
cause he always had between his lips one 


of the very best cigars. During many 
years John Davis wasan institution, and 
a popular one too, in New Orleans He 
kept an open table largely attended by 
numerous guests from the city and the 
country parishes. He had the best cook, 
the best wines, and the best delicacies in 
the market. He was generous in his 
charitable contributions when called up- 
on for assistance. How could he then be 
otherwise than an important personage? 
Was he not a mighty caterer for the gra- 
tification of almost irresistible instincts 
in human nature? 

Around the roulette table there might 
oceasionally be seen assembled men of 
the highest character, of unblemished 
reputation, of unquestionable honor and 
integrity, men who would have stripped 
themselves of their last vestment rather 
than go into bankruptcy, men whose 
mere verbal promise to pay was as good 
as a sealed bond resting on a mortgage 
deed before a notary. If one found him- 
self unprovided with money to hazard on 
the rouge et noir, or discovered that he 
had exhausted all he carried in his purse, 
it was: ** Hello! Davis. Lend me a few 
hundred or a thousand dollars,” and if 
the applicant was anybody of fair repute 
the sum desired was instantly forthcom- 
ing. Weare inclined to doubt whether 
such confidence would be judicious to- 
day. 

Let not our ancestors be too hastily sen- 
tenced to the pillory of publie reproba- 
tion. Theirmores were in accordance with 
the tempora in which they lived. They 
had no idea of the degradation which such 
practices would entail upen them if 
looked at from the higher moral stand- 
point we claim to occupy. It was even 
de bon tonto say: ** Ihave just lost $1,000 
at Davis's.” It showed a highbred in- 
difference to the vile metal. It gave a 
certain relief, it was a set-off, a cachet 
of gentility. There is always room for 
doubt about a sin when its sinfulness is 
not perceived by the sinner. Euripides, 
the tragic poet of Greece, one day meet- 
ing Lais, the celebrated courtesan, re- 
proached her with the infamy of her pro- 
fession. Shesmiled and answered: ‘*Is 
it infamous to do what one thinks free 
frominfamy?” This, though not sound 
logic, was embarrassing to Euripides, for 
she quoted one of his own verses. 
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For the police of his establishment and 
to maintain its peace against such people 
of violent temper as might be disposed to 
break it, John Davis ostentatiously kept in 
his employment two men professionally 
courageous and skilled in the use of all 
weapons. They were called Davis's bull 
One of them was named Sterlain. 
duellist and had 
But such as he meet 
their fate sooner or later, and from the 
unexpected quarter. After the re- 
treat of the British in 
1815, a grand banquet was given to cele- 
brate the event. At the table in front 
of the redoubtable Sterlain, a brother- 
in-law of named 


dogs. 
He 


killed several men. 


was a renowned 


most 


from Loutsiana 


Claiborne, 
He mere 
youth, of very quiet and modest habits, 


Governor 
Bosque, was seated. Was a 
but he had fought bravely under Gen- 
eral Jackson in the defense of his ecoun- 
try. <At the happened to 
make assertion about the battle 
Sterlain rudely 
gave him the lie. Instantly the yvouth 
flung a bottle at the head of the burly 
ruffian. A duel the next morning was 
the consequence, and Sterlain was shot 
dead, the satisfaction of the 
community. 

But let us return to the time when he 
was living. Anecdotes being illustrative, 
we shall proceed to relatethree. One of 
our rich and impetuous young men had 
been playing at the roulette table and 

heavily. His excitement grew 
more intense in proportion as he lost. 


dinner he 
some 


of the 8th of January. 


much to 


losing 


At last he became frantic on perceiving 
that he cent in his 
purse. He felt and fumbled in vain with 
trembling hands all over and in his wear- 


no longer had a 


ing apparel, until in the profound recess 
of a huge pocket of his overcoat he unex- 
pectedly bank-note that 
seemed to have carefully and prudently 


discovered a 


hidden itself to escape from the general 
wreck. Eagerly unrolling it, he joyfully 
exclaimed: *‘ By heaven! It is for a 
thousand dollars! I ‘ll stake itin alump. 
Fortune favors the bold.” Then, leaning 
forward over the voracious board of the 
black and red, as he raised his arm to 
fling his last note on it, he caught the 
eye of Sterlain, who occupied his usual 
seat as dealer and was keenly watching 
the movement. Immediately the youth 
straightened himself up, still holding the 
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bank-note, and thus apostrophized Ster 
lain: ‘‘ Ah! ah! I see that you greedily 
expect this one-thousand-dollar note t 
swell your pile. Well! you shall not 
have it! and, to escape all temptations 
here it 
the noteas if it had been waste-paper, and 
holding it up to the flame of the chan 
delier, he wrathfully hissed these words 
through his clenched teeth: ‘* Burn, 
poor note, burn and evaporate into this 


goes!” Whereupon he twiste: 


my 


air rather than beswallowed up, like you 
lost sisters, by the bloated monster whos« 
maw yawns for you.” After this he brok« 
loose and rushed away 


amid the loud 


laughter of his friends, who shouted 
‘Bravo! Bravo!” 
We had in Louisiana at that tims 


many individuals full of original char 
acter. Amone others was a member of 
of our best families, nani 
was St. Amant, with the additional so 
briquet of Bois Piquant (Prickly Wood), 
given him 
touchiness. 


one whose 


on account of his extreme 
He 
fellow and pleasant companion to those 
whom he liked, and really at bottom he 
had a kind heart; but by a freak of nat 


ure he had been coated all over with the 


Was, however, a food 


quills of the fretful porcupine, and was 
more prone to seek than to avoid a quar 
rel. Fighting seemed to improve his 
digestion and humor, and he evidently, 
whether wounded or not, felt better in 
consequence of that stimulating exercise 
He was not 
thus inclined from malice prepense, but 
from uncontrollable temperament. Per 
haps he would have been more accom 


of which he was so fond. 


modating, less sensitive and aggressive, 
if he had not had some cause to be fidg 
ety and even irritable. He had a very 
light purse at his disposal. Perhaps, also, 
as he was of gentle birth, poverty pricked 
his pride and ruffled his feathers. Be it as 
it may, Bois Piquant St. Amant was but 
too ready to crow, flap his wings, and 
strut defiantly on his well-spurred legs. 
Nothing, above all, delighted him more 
than to get into difficulty on behalf of a 
friend. 

One evening Bois Piquant was seated 
at the roulette-table—not to stake any- 
thing, but to look on, for he had nota 
silver piece to place on the board. He 
had at his elbow, seated also at the table, 
one of our most influential citizens, of 
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historical ancestry and hereditary wealth. 
Let De Mornay be his fictitious name. 
This gentleman had been playing heay- 
ily, and by a lucky turn of the wheel of 
fortune, had won a large sum. This 
fretted Sterlain, who pushed with irrita- 
tion a big pile of dollars toward Mornay, 
saying: ‘* Pay yourself.” Mornay in 
his turn shoved it to his neighbor, Bois 
Piquant. ‘Take it all for yourself, my 
friend,” he said; ‘‘I don’t accept what 
is so boorishly handed to me”; and he 
rose to depart. Bois Piquant coolly be- 
gan to count the money, making piles 
after piles of ten dollars each, and at the 
completion of each pile repeated in a 
stern tone: ‘‘Sir, it is not to me that 
you would have thus handed over this 
money!” This counting of dollars and 
repetition of the same words lasted sev 
eral minutes. The spectators expected, 
with much anxiety, an explosion of 
wrath; but the bull-dog did not even 
snarl, 

Not long after this incident, another 
one more severely tested Sterlain’s nerv 
ous irritability. It was on a Mardi 
Gras evening. Davis’s saloons were 
crowded, and Sterlain was in jubilant 
spirits; he even cracked jokes, for the 
roulette was winning largely. The 
stakes had been high, and confined sole- 
ly to a few players; in whose ventures, 
on account of their magnitude, the nu- 
merous by-standers felt keenly inter- 
ested. So absorbing was it that the 
small fry of gamesters abstained from 
risking their petty dollars and gold 
pieces, and gazed with a sort of awe 
at the heavy piles of bank-notes that 
accumulated in front of the croupier as 
a rich harvest under the reaper’s sickle. 
The excitement was at its height when, 
just as midnight struck on the bell of 
the neighboring Cathedral, there stood 
side by side with those magnates of the 
roulette-table, without anybody having 
noticed how he came there, a gentleman 
apparently twenty-five years of age. It 
was such an apparition as could not but 
compel instant attention. He was of 
middle height, fragile and spare of body, 
elegantly proportioned in form. His 
features were almost feminine and of 
classic beauty, and yet at the very first 
glance there could be detected in them 
an undefinable expression which gave 

Vou. VII. —11 


warning that under this mask of soft- 
ness there lurked something to be guard- 
ed against—hard iron or sharp steel 
within an envelope of velvet or silk. 
Intensely black were his hair, the beard 
on his upper lip, and his lustrous eyes. 
Black was his whole dress from head _ to 
foot, its neatness evidencing the unmis- 
takable cut of a fashionable artist. Black 
also were his closely-fitting gloves. His 
coat, of the finest cloth, was buttoned 
up to his chin, and showed to advantage 
his statuesque bust. Altogether there 
could not have stood in any princely 
hall a more aristocratic-looking person- 
age. A poet would have called him the 
god of darkness. 

This stranger—for nobody present 
knew him—seemed to abstract himself 
completely from his surroundings, and 
for awhile looked intently at the gam- 
ing-board, as if he meant to impreg- 
nate it with the magnetizing fluid of his 
will. Then, suddenly addressing Ster- 
lain, in front of whom he had stationed 
himself: ‘‘Sir,” he said in Spanish, with 
a courteous bow and a musical but 
somewhat metallic voice, ‘‘are the 
stakes limited?” ‘‘ No,” briefly an- 
swered the surprised croupier. The Un- 
known deliberately took off his right 
glove, showing a hand which a woman 
might have envied, with long nails ex- 
quisitely shaped and pearly in color. 
With it he drew out an apparently well- 
filled pocketbook of black morocco orna- 
mented with gold clasps. He extracted 
from it a few bank-notes, which he laid 
on the table, saying calmly: ‘‘ My deal 
is for ten thousand dollars.” An elec- 
tric shock seemed to have struck the 
by-standers, and a thrill shot through 
every one’s heart that almost stopped its 
beating. 

The wheel turned. The bank lost. 

‘“Take your plunder!” shouted Ster- 
lain, with an oath. 

‘No. Letit stand. I go the whole.” 

The ball was again set in motion, and 
again fortune favored the Spaniard, who 
by this time had become the only player, 
all the rest gazing with absorbing inter- 
est at the terrible duel which had evi- 
dently begun between the two adversa- 
ries. Unused to such bad luck and to 
such crushing loss, Sterlain appeared to 
be beside himself, and, growling like 
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an angry mastiff, jumped up. *‘ Excuse 
me, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘I am out of 
funds, and must apply to Mr. Davis to 
replenish the bank.” 

A few minutes elapsed, during which 
the spectators remained clustered to 
gether in profound silence and staring 
at the lucky gambler, who meanwhile, 
without taking the slightest notice of 
the surrounding crowd, kept his eyes 
steadily fixed on the roulette, as if bur- 
ied in the deepest meditation. 

Sterlain returned with his hands full. 
“Why have you not removed your 
trash and cleaned the board ?” he said 
gruffly to the stranger. 

‘ Because,” replied he, ‘‘ I choose to 
leave it where it is and stake the whole.” 

Sterlain turned very pale and breathed 
heavily, as if something pressed against 
his chest. Again the ivory ball of fate 
whirled in the bowl. Again it stopped. 
The bank had lost. Upstarted Sterlain, 
frenzied with rage, to get another sup- 
ply from those ample funds which Davis 
and his associates always kept in re- 
serve. On his coming back, Sterlain 
was so demoralized that all he could say 
to his adversary, on whom he cast a be- 
wildered look, was, in atone of fright- 
ened interrogation: ‘* Well, what next?” 

‘*T stake all that I have on the board,” 
was the short reply. 

found and round went the roulette, 
and for the fourth time the mysterious 
stranger won. The total gain was enor- 
mous. 

‘The bank is completely broken, and 
closes for to-night,” Sterlain announced, 
in a voice which emotion rendered al- 
most inarticulate; and vaulting over the 
table, he rushed upon the Spaniard, 
brandished his closed fists, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘In the foul fiend’s name, 
what have you eaten to-day?” 

The stranger had retreated a few steps 
at the sight of the threatened assault, 
and stood still, waiting for a closer ap- 
proach. With a diabolically sardonic 
smile on his lips, with a look which 
froze the blood of the spectators and 
made Sterlain reel back as if a stiletto 
had struck him full in the chest, the 
Spaniard, with perfect composure, an- 
swered in his rich native language : 
“If you are, amigo mio, interested in 
knowing what I have eaten to-day, I 


have no objection to telling you that i 
is chocolate, 
usted.” 

The reader may laugh at this ridicu 
lous finale, but we were assured by one 
of the spectators that none of them was 
so disposed at the time, so tragic was the 
intonation with which the stranger pro 
nounced in Spanish the word chocolat 
It never was known who this man was 
When he retired, he was 
many who wished to gratify their curi 
osity on that point. But on reaching 
the street he jumped into a carriage 
which seemed to have been improvised 


Sefior, para servir ¢ 


follow ed by 


for the occasion, and drove furiously 
away. That was the last seen of him in 
New Orleans. The Prince of Darkness 
was never better personated. Was he 
Mephistopheles ¢ 

At that epoch a gentleman named 
Rouffignac was the Mayor of New Or 
leans; he lived in Chartres street, be 
tween Du Maine and St. Philip streets, 
and therefore at* only a short distance 
from Orleans street and from the mas 
sive City Hall, now the building in 
which sits the Supreme Court of the 
State. He was a native of Le Perigord, 
France, equally noted as the birthplace 
of Talleyrand and as the seat of manu- 
facture of paté de foie gras. He was of 
a noble family, and had been page to the 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans, the mother 
of King Louis Philippe. He came to New 
Orleans during the Spanish domination 
as one of those numerous emigrants who 
were compelled to fly from France to save 
their necks from the guillotine. Every- 
body knew that he was a real count of 
the old régime, but he never took the 
title and never permitted it to be applied 
to him, in striking contrast to the pre- 
vailing craze that induces many people 
to decorate themselves with false colors 
of nobility. The Spaniards had added a 
letter to his name, making it Rouffi 
gnaco. He married into the Montécul 
family (one of our best), and became a 
substantial and respected citizen. 

After Louisiana was ceded to the 
United States, Rouffignac filled succes 
sively several offices of high trust, such, 
among others, as member of the State 
Senate and Mayor of New Orleans for 
several years. In the latter capacity he 
was excessively alive to criticism. This 
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sensitiveness arose from a patriotic zeal 
which made him over anxious to be true 
to his duties and to please his constitu- 
ents. Somewhat amusingly emphatic in 
manner and in speech, he frequently 
prefaced what he said to the aequaint- 
ances Whom he met in the street with 
this interrogation: ‘* Que dit le peuple? 
so that he came to be humorously sur- 
named by his friends, Que dit le peuple ? 
No man, however, had less to fear from 
adverse criticism, for his heart was noble 
like his birth, his integrity beyond doubt, 
his life blameless. Be it sufficient to 
say that he was a thorough gentleman, 
and had a host of appreciative friends. 
Finally he returned to France, where 
he had inherited from an aunt a con- 
siderable fortune, but much to the mor- 
tification of his wife and children, he 
never could be induced to resume his 
title. To all their solicitations he replied 
that he would ever remain plain Mr. 
Rouffignae in France as he had been in 
America. He was cordially welcomed 
back by the royal family. His daughter 
married the secretary of the king's sis- 
ter, and his two sons allied themselves 
to families of distinction. His wife was 
a most excellent, most charitable woman, 
and lived with her daughter in Paris. 
As to himself, he retired to a chateau 
which he owned within half a mile of 
Perigueux. I visited him there, when 
he was over eighty years old, and alone. 
He tenderly welcomed me, pressed me 
in his arms, but, alas! wept bitterly. In 
the course of conversation, I saw that he 
was an incurable sufferer, and that life 
had become to him an insupportable 
burden. He deplored that he had ever 
left Louisiana, which had become his 
real home, while his native country had 
ceased in his eye to retain that character 
after such a lapse of time. Now it was 
too late—too late to go back! His face 
was woe-begone. When we parted, he 
pressed my hand with energy, and said 
in a voice which sounded like a sob: 
‘My dear friend, if you wish to meet a 
friendly eye when on your death-bed, 
buy a dog.” I went away with gloomy 
apprehensions, which soon afterward 
were justified. 

While this gentleman was the popular 
and much-honored Mayor of New Or- 
leans, the ‘‘ Fire-cracker Battle” took 


place, an incident illustrative of the 
jovialities and peculiarities of its Latin 
population in those days. 

[It was on New Year's Day. Early in 
the morning a skirmish with crackers 
began between some boys in Orleans 
Street; others soon joined them, increas- 
ine the number and dividing into two 
After a little while a 
few young men were tempted to partici- 
pate in the fun, and gave more vigor to 
the conflict. Gradually it swelled into 
a crowd that extended from Bourbon to 
Royal. Improvised leaders took charge 
of the surging multitude. A regular 
system of attack and defense was organ- 
ized. Quartermasters were appointed to 
ransack the shops of the city and supply 
the two armies with the munitions of 
war. The uproar was heard from every 
part of the city, then hardly spreading 
much beyond Canal, Rampart and Es- 
planade. Emulation and a_bellicose 
spirit had sprung up, and both parties 
had determined on the same thing—to 
remain in possession of the battlefield. 
Which would succeed? To occupy a 
strategic point of operation was impor- 
tant. Hence one party took forcible pos- 
session of all the buildings on one side 
of the street, and the other rushed into 
those on the opposite side, which was 
easy enough, as all those edifices were 
places of public resort. From every 
aperture, from every balcony, there came 
rattling discharges of cracker musketry, 
which was responded to by the combat- 
ants on the street below. By degrees 
the struggle grew into dangerous ani- 
mation ; the missiles thickened, some 
hand-to-hand collisions occurred. Evi- 
dently the assemblage was becoming 
riotous; there was a beginning of dam- 
ages to the buildings as well as to 
coats and hats, and apprehensions of a 
possible conflagration were seriously en- 
tertained. 

Night was not far distant, and the city 
authorities thought that it was time to 
interfere. Suddenly acry arose: ‘‘ Here 
comes Mayor Rouffignae with the City 
Guards.” This was not a false alarm. 
The worthy magistrate advanced at the 
head of fifty men with bayonets gleam- 
ing and swords dangling by their sides. 
With much difficulty he slowly forced 
his way through the dense and unyield- 


sets or parties. 
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ing crowd, calling upon them to dis- 


perse. 
‘*4 bas les baionnettes !” shouted a 
voice. ‘Down with the bayonets !” 


echoed a thousand other throats. And 
lo! the two contending parties instantly 
united and concentrated their fire upon 
the guardians of the peace. The street 
was in a blaze, the detonations were 
loud and incessant. One would have 
thought that a real battle was raging. 
The crowd pressed upon the Guards, who 
could not but yield to the irresistible 
momentum of such a mass of human 
beings. To use deadly weapons on such 
an oceasion, and against the élite of the 
population, was out of the question, and 
the municipal guards retreated to their 
quarters under a prodigious shower of 
explosive blank cartridges. When they 
reached the arcade of the City Hall, at 
the corner of St. Peter and Chartres, 
Mayor Rouflignac, who had worked him 
self up into the highest state of excite 
ment, faced his turbulent assailants, and 
said with emphatic solemnity: ‘* Gentle 
men, what means this disorderly con 
duct? What means this outrageous 


riot ? Is it rebellion against the laws of 
the State, or is it my life that you seek ¢ 
If my life, take it.” And with a mag 
nificent, heroic sweep of the hand, he 
bared his breast. Upon its naked sur- 
face there fell at once and with mis 
chievous concentration a score of well- 
directed fire-crackers. The Mayor uttered 
a dismal shriek, and executed nimbly 
one or two capers. There was a roar of 
laughter which put the citizens in the 
best of humor. They shouted: ‘‘ Hur 
rah for Rouffignac, who has sacrificed 
himself and died for his country! Rouf 
fignac for ever!” 

In commemoration of that mighty 
event, a man of genius in his profession 
a barkeeper, invented a drink which he 
called a ** Rouflignac,” and which has 
remained to this day as popular as the 
name of that worthy magistrate. Any 
one not to the manner born and ignorant 
of the many delicious things to be found 
in New Orleans, who wishes to be en 
lightened on at least one branch of the 
subject, has only to call at one of the 
fashionable soda-shops in Canal Street 
and ask for a Routfignac. 


THE NATURALIST. 


HE bides at home, and treasures all 
That to his homely lot doth fall. 
He says, to journey hence 
Were mere improvidence. 
For winds of thought have sown his field, 
And he must wait the priceless vield. 
His own lov’d arbor-vine 
Provides Provengal wine. 
His hemlocks chant the self-same runes 
That, under wild Norweyan moons, 
The saga-singing firs 
To Night and Fame rehearse. 
His oak-trees drop no other mast 
Than that Dodona’s oaks did east. 
The crab-fruits of the waste 
To him more flavorous taste 
Than apples of Hesperides ; 
And in broad-waving filices 
His fancy-lighted eyes 
Mark lesser palms arise. 


He keeps no garden richly ranked 

With strangers in bright livery pranked, 
But takes delight to greet 

Blue speedwell at his feet, 





The mints that yield the bee its food, 
The slender sorrel of the wood, 
And chickweed in the grass 
(His ready weather-glass), 
And primrose, slumbering all the day, 
At eve to meet the moonlight fay! 
The flag-flower is his France 
And dream of old romance. 
While everlasting whitely nods 
Above these nibbled pasture sods, 
Why scale the Alpine ice 
To pluck the edelweiss? 


He says, he must not go from home 
Who keeps an inn for those who roam: 

Many a warbler gay 

Stops on its northward way ; 
The swallows that proclaim his spring 
From far Bermudas tidings bring. 

He finds the pewee’s nest, 

With ruffled lichens drest, 
The field-lark’s under grassy eaves; 
And one he takes, and three he leaves, 
Of cherished eggs that lie 
Concealed in covert sly ; 
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He is too shrewd for birds’ decoy. 
He also knows what tasks employ 

The solitary bee— 

The rose-leaf privacy 
Of chambers sealéd and profound, 
With velvet curtains hung around— 

The nectar coined to keep 

The larva weak from sleep. 

He stoops to look on myrmidons, 
Arrayed in shining jet or bronze— 

A small world’s civil feud! 

A field with carnage strewed, 
And victors trampling down the slain 
Upon the noiseless battle-plain! 

No creature can evade 

The snares that he has laid 
To learn its secret haunts and thrift. 
The timorous hare is not so swift, 

Nor tortoise is so slow, 

Nor fox such craft can show, 
But wit and patience, never spent, 
Outspeed, outstay, and circumvent; 

And what least guides can show 

He follows fain to know. 


He says he dares not disesteem 

Or savant’s lore or poet's dream. 
The flood from heaven’s urn 
He sees in mist return, 

And in a globed drop of dew, 

The round world tremble into view. 
The flowers of frost and snow, 
That in night stillness blow, 

The lucid grain and glinting spar 

That in the marl imprisoned are, 
Observe relation fine, 

In order crystalline. 


To him yon field of billowing grain 
Spreads broad and free as pampas plain, 
And neighboring hills are high, 
In his ennobling eye. 
He will not yield that Helicon 
And Castaly more limpid run 
Than streams that take their rise 
Close by his native skies; 
In every clear unfailing spring 
He hears the nymph Egeria sing; 
She to a prince of old 
Did laws and arts unfold; 
Still Numa comes, and still she reads 
Humanities in woods and meads. 
The morning has a voice 
That makes his heart rejoice; 
The noon pours amber-drink for him, 
And fills his goblet to the brim; 
The owlet-light doth lend 
The countenance of a friend, 
And he with hooded evening holds 
Strange trysts by murmuring fields and 
wolds. 


No season but is kind,— 
Best fitted to his mind; 

So none shall hear him wish away 
The pinching winter bare and gray: 
Nor will he chide the sky, 

If it be wet or dry: 
The grain is lodged! he will not fret; 
He holds rich Nature in his debt, 
The balance to maintain, 
Adjusting loss with gain. 
He bides at home and treasures all 
That to his homely lot doth fall: 
Each twelvemonth to this seer 
Completes a Wondrous Year. 


Edith M. Thomas. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE GRAND ARMY. 


Far be it from me to detract in any 
measure from the credit that belongs to 
Dr. Stephenson for founding our Order 
in 1866, after we had all willingly re- 
tired from active service, but I always 
feel that the most memorable period of 
our comradeship was during the four 
vears when we were laying the founda- 
tions of a lasting peace, with bayo- 
nets for trowels, and Virginia mud for 
mortar. It was with the first call for 
volunteers in the carly summer of 1861 
that the Grand Army was really born, 
and it is of the Christmas anniversary 


as a little coterie knew it in those days 
that L would offer a few reminiscences. 

It is doubtful, perhaps, if many of us 
remember much about the first Christ- 
mas spent in the field. Indeed, the ad- 
vent of the day was without special 
significance to a considerable proportion 
of the men. Any excuse was welcome, 
however, which broke the monotony of 
the quiet that became a by-word of 
camp-life along the Potomac that first 
winter, and there were few regiments in 
which something was not done to honor 
the day. In the vicinity of the eapital, 
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then practically besieged, these celebra- 
tions were perhaps more general than 
Ready communication with 
the North rendered it easy for friends to 
ship boxes and barrels by the carload, 
and although the facilities for transporta 
tion had been strained a month before 
in honor of Thanksgiving, they were 
again called upon for an extra etfort on 


elsewhere. 


behalf of Christmas. 

The writer remembers that first 
Christmas with peculiar distinctness, as 
it saw the formation of a ** Society ” of 
which but two members survive to meet 
It was in 
the afternoon when the celebrations 


in this year of grace, 1887. 


were mostly over, that our mess—we 
were all at that time in the ranks—was 
sitting together about the fire-place which 
we had constructed at the inner end of 
the tent. 
day, and every man was reading or 
One of our number, whom we 
had nicknamed ** Maps,” 
always treasured every scrap of topo- 


A mail had arrived the same 


writing. 


because he 


graphy that he could Jay his hands on, 
was happy with a folding pocket-map of 
the United States which he had just re- 
ceived by mail, and which he faithfully 
carried till it was worn out. 

Presently he asked if anybody knew 
how many of the States were exclusively 
rebel—without a single known public 
example of the stars and stripes. 

** Five,” said the statistician, after a 
** Alabama, Missis 
sippi, Texas, Arkansas and Georgia.” 

* Wrong,” ‘** Next !” 

One or two other guesses were haz- 
arded, when ** Maps * announced that the 


moment's reflection : 


said ** Maps.” 


latest news showed that the flag was 
once more flying in all but two of the 
States. 

Tybee Island had just been occupied 
in Georgia; the national forces were 
established near El Paso, Texas ; on Ship 
Island, Mississippi, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, and, in short, every- 
where but in Arkansas and Alabama. 

‘That's doing pretty well, after all,” 
added ** Maps,” 
we have been about i 

** Maps” 
optimistic, but we had a counter-weight 
in ‘‘ Bruin,” so called, who always took 


‘considering the time 
t ” 


was always disposed to be 


the gloomiest possible view of the situa- 
tion. 


‘You call that doing pretty well, do 
you? Looks promising, don’t it, with 
a combined fleet of English, Spanish and 
French ships bound for Mexico, «and 
England getting ready to pitch into us 
on account of the Mason-Slidell affair, 
and the generally licking us 
whenever they meet us on anything like 
equal terms? Give me that map !” and 
he pinned it up against the canvas where 
every one could see. 
rebel States ; 
on a narrow strip south of the Potomac, 
and rebel pickets and batteries on the 
river above and below, within sight of 
the capital. Nearly 700,000 men under 
so one of the New York papers 


rebels 


‘*Here are your 
here’s your Union Army, 


arms 
says—and here we lie doing nothing.” 
Bruin was confronted with the Port 
Royal affair, the successful defense of 
Fort Pickens, and a dozen lesser en 
gagements, Which we claimed for Union 
victories, but he was hard to move, and 
predicted certain war with England if 
Mason and Slidell were not liberated 
and a full apology made. 
lawver present, and when 
asked for his opinion he gave us what 


There was at 


least one 


at this distance of time seems to have 
been a very sensible -view of the case 
forestalling in many particulars the dip 
lomatiec arzuments of Mr. Seward and 
expressing his belief that the rebel 
agents would be surrendered. 

Upon the whole we did not have 
what you might call a very 
Christmas evening, for after 


merry 
dress 
parade the discussion was resumed and 
kept up till taps and afterward, the gen 
eral conclusion being that though Me 
Clellan was a good fellow in his way, 
he had already reached the limit of his 
usefulness. It is needless to say that 
this opinion was not shared by the 
majority of the rank and file. ‘* Little 
Mac” was always popular with the Po 
tomac Army, and our mess was regarded 
with suspicion by most of its comrades, 
because of its disposition to criticise the 
higher powers without respect to per 
sonal popularity. 

Before the evening was spent, how 
ever, we had informally incorporated 
ourselves as a society, had appointed the 
next meeting at a year from date, and 
‘had designated several of our number to 
read reports on the situation at that 
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time. ‘* Maps” was instructed to pre- 
pare rough sketches showing the move- 
ment of events, and before tattoo eight 
men signed the roll of the society, and 
pledged themselves to further its ob- 
jects, each having some special work 
assigned him. 
1862. 

Save for a few scattering shots—a 
little flurry between the pickets up to- 
ward Falmouth—all was quiet along the 
Rappahannock on Christmas Eve, 1862; 
and the survivors of our corporal’s guard, 
with the new members, had no difficulty 
in assembling for our second regular 
meeting. 


Very material changes had taken 
place. Three of the original members 


had been killed in action, two were in 
hospital, wounded, and one was absent 
on leave. The dead had been re- 
placed by new members, and the absent 
were represented by temporary substi- 
tutes. These, as provided by our articles 
of were a very different 
looking set from the comparatively fresh 
recruits who a year before had lounged 
in a comfortable tent near Washington. 
Then, we had received only one beating 
of any account—that at Bull Run—and 
in the few trifling affairs of pickets in 
which we had taken part nobody had 
been hurt, and we hardly knew what it 
was to go unshaven and without change 
of clothing. Then, neither side had 
settled down seriously to the business of 
war. <All told, there had been only 
about 150 engagements, in most of which 
both sides could claim the advantage 
with some show of reason, while in the 
more important ones on land we had 
been uniformly worsted. Now, we were 
veterans everyone. Even the most fastid- 
ious man in the mess—a fellow who had 
been a consumptive theological student 
on enlistment—was now a bearded young 
rough who never caught cold, could out- 
march many a stronger comrade, and 
had to economize rigidly when he started 
out with three days’ rations in his haver- 
sack in order to make the supply last as 
long as was intended. Then, we had 
barely marched an average of a dozen 
miles in a week. Now, we thought our- 
selves lucky if we stopped short of that 
distance in a single day. Then, we con- 
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association, 
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sidered a full knapsack part of the reg- 
ular equipment. Now, we rolled every- 
thing in a blanket, slung it over the left 
shoulder and tramped off with a light 
heart to sleep under such shelter as could 
be improvised. We had followed McClel- 
lan up the Peninsula, and Burnside to 
Antietam; and here we were opposite 
Fredericksburg with something like fif- 
teen thousand of our late companions 
either dead across the river or wounded 
in the various hospitals. 

We had particularly good luck as a 
society, In the matter of our records. 
Early in January we had sent home for 
eight stout leather-bound books of a size 
convenient for the pocket. On the in 
side of the cover of each was printed in 
plain type the following: 


REWARD. 

Five dollars, either in gold or its equivalent in United 
States or Confederate money, will be paid for the re 
turn of this book in good order to -- » St 
captured by a Confederate, please return across the 
picket-line if possible, 

Several of the books had already been 
lost and recovered. One was found on 
‘Burnside’s Bridge” over Antietam 
Creek, and returned to its owner next 
day. The same one had Jain for a day 
or two in one of the Chickahominy 
swamps. 

Another was returned across the Rap- 
pahannock, on a little raft with a bush 
for a sail, and so found its way to our 
brigade and regiment. Under the no- 
tice of reward found in this book was 
scrawled this memorandum: 

“Found upon the body of a dead Federal soldier on 
Marye’s Hill, Dec. 13th, 1862. 
* Now, pay up, Yank! We'll take it 


in coffee and 
hard-tack if you ‘re hard up for cash! - is 


Tt was, of course, against orders, but 
in the course of a few days a similar 
eraft, with a fragment of canvas fora 
sail, steered itself across the river laden 
with ten pounds of excellent commis- 
sary coffee and a good-sized package 
of hard-tack. It should be stated that 
the funds for these rewards were drawn 
from the society’s treasury, which was 
supplied by weekly contributions of 25 
cents from each member. 

The other book was returned through 
brigade headquarters, and the reward was 
not claimed. We never knew what be- 
came of Craik Brown, the owner—killed, 
doubtless, during one of the ill-advised 
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attempts to carry the heights of Fred- 
ricksburg. 

Our Christmas meeting for this year 
was held in Captain Brown's tent, he 
having been deservedly promoted for 
general etliciency. Rank, however, was 
laid aside for the time being, and the 
eight men sat together on the ground as 
equals. Brown's were not the only 
shoulder-straps present (or that might 
have been present—for on this occasion 
the officers had all, with very good taste, 
laid aside, as far as possible, all insignia 
of rank), and for this reunion we were 
once again enlisted men together. 

Number Eight was, according to the 
constitution, permanent chairman, and 
he called the roll. 

** Number One.” 

* Here.” 

‘Please read your report.” 

‘Number One” extracted his well- 
worn book from his pocket and read: 
Burk Jonnson, (No. 1 A Diary of events from 

Christmas 1861 till Christmas 1862 
1, Dee. 28.—Skirmish of the Third Kentucky Cavalry 

Sacramento, Ky. 

2. Same day.—Berge’s riflemen and the Third Mis 
souri Cavalry, near Mt. Zion, Mo 

The whole list need not be reproduced 
here. Suffice it that the list comprised 
327 items concerning engagements, some- 
times trifling affairs of the skirmish line, 
sometimes kattles like Malvern Hill, 
Antietam and Fredericksburg. When 
ever the facts were known, a word as to 
the result was added, with the number 
of killed and wounded. 

Some of these comments had called out 
marginal notes from the rebel captors, 
for this was the captured record. Asa 
general thing, where victory was claimed 
for the Federal forces the coniment was 
to this effect: ** That's a —— -—— lie. 
We licked you like hell,” or ** Well, you 
did get away with us on that day, but 
you had five times as many men.” 

But it is needless to recapitulate. The 
official list published since the war em- 
braces 564 items, but it is certainly re- 
markable that the rough notes of a soldier 
in the field, having access only to stray 
newspapers and camp-fire gossip. should 
have made so full a record, and one so 
generally accurate. 

Number Two was called next, his sub- 
ject being **The Army—its defeats and 
losses.” This division was naturally 


assigned to the person who has been re 
ferred to as Bruin, but whose real name 
was Alexander Brown, and he did his task 
so well that once or twice the society 
nearly lost its temper. It must be remem 
bered that the Army of the Potomac had 
just suffered the most crushing repulse 
that fell to its lot during the whole war, 
and the spirits of the men had not vet 
rallied. But Brown went farther and 
gave a good rebel version to all the cam 
paigns of the year. 

When he had finished, a rather dan 
gerous temper manifested itself, which 
was, however, promptly checked by the 
chairman, who reminded the meeting 
that Brown had been selected ** todo just 
what he has done, and it’s rather rough 
to lynch him for having done it better 
than you, any of you, expected. The 
chair begs you to remember that his left 
arm is in a sling, and to remind you 
where he got it hurt.” 

** Number Three!” 

All turned with relief to Tom Smith, 
otherwise ** Maps,” who began cheerfully 
with the action at Mill Springs, Ky., on 
Jan. 19, andcontinued enumerating as vie 
tories all that could be reasonably claimed 
as other than absolute defeats, until good 
humor was restored. In summing up he 
read as follows: ** Now lest you should 
think I have made the best of things. 
look at the unquestionable facts. A year 
ago we had hardly secured a foothold 
within the seceded States. 
holding our second meeting away down 
on the Rappahannock, and we have all 
of us been nearly within sight of the rebel 
capital. If we, here on the Potomae, 
have not always been able to hold all that 
we have gained, it is far otherwise else 
where. We hold nearly half of Virginia, 
a quarter of North Carolina, nearly the 
whole of Missouri and Kentucky, and a 
large part of Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. We have driven the rebels 
altogether from Arizonaand New Mexico, 
and have almost every where held all that 
we have gained. Here are two maps 
showing what we undoubtedly hold at 
this time, and what we held a year ago. 
If that is the result of an unbroken series 
of defeats, I say let us keep on being 
defeated.” 

There was adistinct round of applause, 
and one or two voices asked: ** How's 


Here we are 
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that, Bruin?” but the chairman cut dis- 
cussion short, for that was prohibited. 

‘““Number Four” was called, and 
Henry Passer responded with: ** The 
Navy—its failures.” The list of these 
was short, and Number Five followed 
with a long record of unquestionable 
successes, including more than a hun- 
dred and fifty captures of blockaders and 
privateers, and the several notable suc- 
cesses of the fleets when engaged with 
shore batteries. 

Number Six read a brief summary of 
the diplomatic situation, and Number 
Seven concluded with a similar sketch, 
not altogether complimentary, of the 
political aspects in the Northern States. 

Upon Number Eight, the chairman, 
devolved the duty of summing up, which 
he did in a way that left usin a far more 
cheerful state of mind than that in which 
we had been when we came together; 
and when the adjournment for one year 
was announced we decided unanimously 
that there were far better reasons for 
taking heart and calling it a Merry 
Christmas than we had supposed. 

The fact is that throughout the war 
most of us were disposed to magnify the 
disasters and ignore the general march 
of events; and this first regular meeting 
of our society gave us a hint that was im- 
proved, and was not without its influence 
during the year that followed. 

1863. 

Our regiment, with sadly depleted 
ranks, was bivouacked at Culpepper, 
Va., when the third anniversary came 
round. More than half of us were 
officers by this time, and there was no 
dithiculty in the matter of “hiring a 
hall,” for several log-cabins had been 
erected in anticipation of winter quarters. 

The proceedings were as before. The 
same ‘‘ Number One” read the diary of 
events, but poor Bruin no longer answer- 
ed to the eall for ‘* Number Two,” though 
his note-book had been recovered with 
its upper left-hand corner shot away, and 
dark brown stains remained on its russet 
covers. It was at Chancellorsville on the 
third day of the fight that he fell, and 
with characteristic fidelity to duty it was 
found that, late on the night before, he 
had written up the surprise and rout of 
the 11th corps, with caustic comments on 


the heedlessness of its commander. Curi- 
ously enough his life ended with the last 
general disaster that befel the often de- 
feated but finally triumphant Army of 
the Potomac. He died before any of us 
knew that Stonewall Jackson had been 
fatally wounded early in the fight. 

The official records now on file report 
627 engagements for the year, but our 
journalist had heard of only 210; the 
fact being that neither the mewspapers 
nor camp gossip took account of small 
affairs which in the earlier days were 
magnified into battles. The summing 
up, after the reports had been read, was 
as follows: 

‘During the year we have been badly 
beaten in two great battles—Chancellors- 
ville and Chickamauga—but the first 
cost the Confederacy the life of its most 
dashing general, and the second was 
more than retrieved a few weeks later at 
Chattanooga. As before, it has been the 
fate of the Potomac Army to fight over 
and on the old familiar ground, but 
Gettysburgh has settled once and forever 
the question of invading the Northern 
States. In the Western Department the 
geographical gains have been rapid, and 
the Confederacy has been cut in two by 
the opening of the Mississippi River. 
The rebel armies have been hopelessly 
weakened by battle and desertion, and 
there are no more recruits. The hope of 
intervention on the part of England has 
nearly disappeared, and it only remains 
for us to hold our own against the 
flower of the rebel army while the coil 
tightens around the rest of the Confed- 
eracy.” 

While this meeting was in progress, 
almost unknown to its members one out- 
sider after another had dropped in, until 
the little cabin was packed, and pyra- 
mids of blue overcoats crowded both 
windows and the single door. When 
Number Eight coneluded his summing 
up, a roar of applause arose that brought 
the officer of the day with a file of men 
to see what was the matter, and he was 
hardly persuaded that it was not his 
duty to report the whole proceeding at 
headquarters. An orderly adjournment 
was had, however, but a mass meeting 
organized outside, which elected itself an 
honorary member of the Christmas Pha- 
lanx, and notified the active member 
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ship that in 1864 the reports must be 
read in public, on pain of a regimental 
court-martial. 

1864. 


meeting. Members or 
present in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Fort Fisher, 
N. C., but the conditions were not favor- 
able to reading reports. 

As one of the two survivors of the 
society, and from the first its permanent 
chairman, it only remains for me to re 
port that no meeting took place after 
Christmas, 1863. The records are among 
my most treasured relics of the war, and 
some time they will become the property 
of the Post of which I am a member; 
that is, unless my comrade Johnston, of 


No regular 
substitutes were all 


— Post, survives me, in which case 
my heirs-at-law will hand over the rec 
ords to him, and I suppose they will go 
to his Post. 

There are only six of the war-worn 
volumes left. Number Five is known to 
have destroyed with its 
by the bursting of a shell in our rifle 
pits in front of Petersburg. Number 
Seven was lost in the Wilderness, and 


been owner, 


has never been heard from; but as Num 
ber Three was returned to me by a ** Re- 
constructed Reb ” 
I have hopes that its missing fellow may 
still be found somewhere. 

It has been told how the first leaves 
of each book were reserved for what may 


only two years ago, 


be termed its own particular ** descriptive 
list.” and it will readily be understood 
that these short, pithy memoranda af 
ford a striking record of the vicissitudes 


that beset the soldier in a marching vol 
unteer regiment. I will transcribe the 
record of Number Three, as a sample of 
the rest: 
IlI.—ARMY SUCCESSES. 1861 
No. 3(A), THOMAS SMITH. 
Book lost on the march from Williamsburg, Va 
May 6 or 7, 1862. 
Found by — : 
Returned June 10, 1862. 
$5 paid 
Smith (A) was wounded on picket near North Anna 
River, July 20, 1862. 
John Jones served as his substitute in charge of 
book 
Smith returned to duty, 5 Sept., 1862 
Smith was killed at Kelly’s Ford, 17 March, 1863 
John Jones resumed care of book as No. 3 (B 


And so the record continues. Some 
of the books were lost and found several 
times. Three of them were captured by 
the enemy and returned after more or 
less delay and negotiation. 
the inside of Libby Prison, and two have 
marks of their keeper's blood on the 
cover and leaves, One of these last is 
partially destroyed, as has already been 
stated, and all of them bear evidence of 
the hard usage to which they were nec 


Two saw 


essarily subjected in the rough life of 
march and bivouae. One by one they 
have been sent to me, as their owners 
dropped out of the peaceful ranks of 
grizzled veterans, and I cannot hope to 
remain as their custodian many years 
longer. 

however, that the 
missing numbers could be restored be 
fore I go, and I take this means of ask 
ing that if any one, North or South, 
knows aught of Numbers Five and Seven. 
he will kindly notify 


I earnestly wish, 


Number Hight 


A CHINESE LEGEND. 


OF filial piety such store 

Had Ouang Ouei Yuen, the emperor, 
That—though his mother, who had been 

Ave fearful of the thunder’s din, 

Lay in her grave—whene’er he heard 

The first low mutterings that stirred 

The bearded storm-clouds, through the gloom 
Passing, he sought her lonely tomb 

And, bending over, whispered low 

‘tT am here, Mother;” nor would go 

Till—a great rose of gold—the sun 
Out-bloomed through webs the rain had spun. 


—Charles Henry Liiders, 
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OLIVIA 


BY EDGAR 


DELAPLAINE. 


FAWCETT, 


AUTHOR OF “SAN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” ‘*THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE,” ‘* RUTHERFORD,” ‘‘ TINKLING CYMBALS,” 
‘*\ GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,’ ‘**THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,”’ ETC. 
XV wounded by your words; how could it 


OLIVIA was from that night a reign- 
ing success in the fashionable world. 
The rush and whirl at first pleased her 
unspeakably; they took her so effectu- 
ally, for a time, out of herself. And the 
relief of being thus made in a measure 
forgetful, during certain moments of the 
day or night, that she had become the 
wife of a man whom she abhorred, was 
deeply welcome. This abhorrence had 
not been of quick growth with Olivia; 
it had gradually spread itself through 
her being with a steadfast, benumbing 
stealthiness of influence. When her 
long and dangerous illness terminated, 
she found herself facing her fate with a 
resignation that surprised her own spirit. 
Delaplaine was by this time in his usual 
health. He entered into his new char 
acter as the elderly husband of a youth- 
ful bride with steps that were so slow, 
cautious and discriminating as to awaken 
Olivia's admiration at his blended diplo- 
macy and kindliness. She could never 
dream of loving him, but might not the 
respect which he was in a fair way of 
both rousing and perpetuating stand 
hereafter as at least a decorous apology 
and substitute for love ? He had told 
her that he was dying; but surely, she 
now reflected, he was not culpable in 
having failed to die. No one had been 
culpable except her own miserable, way- 
ward self. As soon as she was strong 
enough to see Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, she sent for them, and 
begged that they would pardon her 
hasty, hysterical charges. The former 
accepted her niece’s amends with a grieved 
complaisanece, and held it her duty to 
show as much generosity on the occa- 
sion as the sad extent of the injury in- 
flicted would aliow. 

“Do not say another word about 
what happened then, my dear Olivia,” 
was Mrs. Auchineloss’s highly gracious 
response. ‘‘Of course I felt myself 


be otherwise ? But I hope I am Chris- 
tian enough to forgive them!” 

‘Oh, Letitia, how magnificent you 
sometimes are!’ thought Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite; but aloud she said to Olivia, 
with her chin a little in the air, her eyes 
no softer than if they had been agates, 
and her voice devoid of the least sympa- 
thetie ring: 

‘Oh, it’s all right, my dear, natur- 
ally. You were going to be very ill. 
You didn’t know what you were say- 
ing. Lassure you [ should have come 
to you, just like this, whether you had 
sent for me or not.” 

Still later Olivia began to change her 
opinion regarding the part played by 
her two aunts in that little matrimonial 
episode. But whatever certainty of op- 
posite conclusion she may have reached, 
her future conduct never revealed it to 
either lady. They had long ago taken 
the color of their environing world as a 
partridge takes that of its furrow. And 
it was a world so full of falsities and 
treacheries, of Sham, meanness and mis- 
representation, that one must either ac- 
cept it as one found it or leave it to its 
own less eritical denizens. To try and 
improve upon its conglomeration of fol- 
lies and misdoings would be indeed to 
try and bail out the sea 

But just now Olivia had not such con- 
demning thoughts about society. It 
acted like a lulling drug upon her tor- 
mented life. Delaplaine had begun 
wooingly and suavely, but he had soon 
dropped his mask. Beneath it was the 
face of atyrant. Olivia had just made 
up her mind that to endure him as a 
husband would not be the misery she 
had anticipated, when he suddenly ap- 
peared before her in a new light. Her 
health, at this period, was thoroughly 
restored. They were about to visit Eu- 
rope together; the season was latter 
autumn. One day he entered her pri 
vate sitting-room and found her in con- 
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verse with Mrs. Ottarson, whose devo- 
tion during her sickness had been un- 
paralleled in its noble self-surrender. He 
had never thus far shown the slightest 
rudeness toward Mrs. Ottarson, though 
he had more than once made it clear to 
his wife that she was not by any means 
an object of his liking. Moreover, he 
had paid respect, or something which 
resembled it, to Olivia’s loyal and loving 
gratitude for all that she now felt she 
owed her aunt. But to-day his manner 
was brusque and curt. After Mrs. Ot- 
tarson had departed he said, speaking 
for the first time with that assertion of 
command for which the future had so 
many relentless examples in store : 

‘*T must tell you, quite candidly, that 
she sets my teeth on edge, that woman.” 

Olivia turned pale. ** Aunt Thyrza ?” 


she faltered, feeling as if an abrupt 
knife-stab had entered her flesh. 
‘Yes. She is insupportable. I hope 


you mean to drop her as soon as you 
ean. She has been good as a 
nurse. But you are now quite strong 
again. If she had hired 
nurse you would not have done more 
than give her a handsome salary. [I am 
very willing that you shall do that now. 
You have your allowance ; it ought to 
be equal to rewarding her services in a 
nice way. But if it isn't, draw 
upon me for any reasonable sumi—or any 
unreasonable one, providing your senti 
ment toward the lady makes you think 
Only, 
[eannot have her continuing tocome here 
and wake the echoes with her frightful 
sins against grammar and breeding.” 
Olivia did not reply for several min 


very 


been your 


very 


she deserves notable recompense. 


utes. Then she said, measuring each 
word: “*J think you misunderstand 


Aunt Thyrza. She would never accept 
2 dollar from me. She would regard it 
as an insult if I offered her the least 
payment.” After this the young wife's 
voice broke a little, and she went on, 
using the name which he had asked her 
to call him by and which he had told 
her that it was most pleasant music to 
hear from her lips: ‘‘It seems as if 
something had offended or annoyed you 
this afternoon, Spencer. I hope that 
Lam not to blame for —” 

He cut her short with a little impa- 
tientt toss of the head. ‘*One thing has 


offended and annoyed me—that woman's 
ridiculous intimacy with you. If she 
were a man I should call her a rowdy 
It occurs to me, Olivia, that you should 
rate your position, both as your father’s 
daughter and as my wife, something 
less cheaply than you do.” 

He at once left the room after having 
pronounced these few piercing sentences 
To Olivia they meant the infliction of a 
wholly unforeseen terror. 
weeks past she had been assuring herself 
that their existence in each other’s com 


For several 


pany was to prove one of the most un 
ruffled serenity. The mockery of their 
union must inexorably remain. He was 
not the husband of her heart, and she must 
forever hide from him spiritual depths 
of which his inevitable non-possession 
would forbid all sweeter and holier con 
ditions of intimacy. But at least he was 
going to show himself the gentleman 
and not the jailer, the indulgent guard 
ian and not the surly sentinel. Apart 
from the combined farce and saduess of 
their bonds, they were no doubt destined 
to become excellent friends. 
week repeated the comforting 
pointment. Then there were 
given her, and other costly gifts as well 
No bride of her years could fail to be 
touched by these and like attentions 
Love might lie as dormant as it pleased, 
with torch unlit and chaplet unbraided ; 
but if friendship were going to steal in 
with sweet, puritan face and a frank 
willingness to keep the hearthstone al 
ways ruddy through chill weather, why 
the days might not lag so sluggishly, 
after all. 

Olivia had in truth made a little hope 
ful picture of her own future. Dela 
plaine and she were the two chief fig 
As he would 
gradually enfeebled by the multiplica 
tion of years, leaving her still strong 
and young, she would assume toward 
him a more and more aidful and tribu 
tary place. Herein should be the work 
ing out of her expiation—the practical 
fulfillment of her repentance. She would 
do all that lay in her power to make 
Spencer Delaplaine bless their marriage 
Her act of selfishness should be caused 
to bear sacrificial fruit. When the hour 
eame that really laid him upon _ his 
death-bed—not upon that semblance of 


Every new 
disap 


jewels 


ures, of course. become 
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one which had formed her past reason 
for wedding him—perhaps he would 
take her hand and tell her that she had 
been a worthy wife. Such she meant 
to be, and she now constantly thanked 
God that the difficulty of attaining this 
desired object would not prove insuper- 
able. 

Abruptly the change in her husband 
shattered aspiration. He was never the 
same to her from that afternoon when 
he showed her his unmantled self. The 
passion she had inspired in him had not 
ceased, but its primary fervors were di- 
minished. Possibly the sharp line of 
division between what he had been and 
What he was henceforth to be, drew its 
extreme emphasis from a single mani- 
festation of her own. She -refused to 
obey him in the matter of slighting her 
aunt Thyrza, and most assertively told 
him so. 

‘You spoke not long ago,” she said, 
looking at him with a courage in her 
glance that did not for a second flinch, 
‘of my position as my father’s daugh- 
ter and as vour wife. [ love poor papa’s 
memory so dearly that I could not 
dream of shaming it. If you think I 
owe vou the concession of discontinuing 
to know one who is bound to me by the 
sweetest and strongest ties both of blood 
and gratitude—one I love and respect as 
a Woman Whose great, benevolent heart 
deserves that I should do—then I must 
point out your very serious mistake.” 

He started a little, but that was all. 
‘You mean, I suppose, that you will 
not drop Mrs. Ottarson?” he said, with 
immobility. ‘*She is an irritating vul- 
garian, but you persist in keeping her 
up against my will?” 

‘She is the dearest friend I have in 
the world, and I shall always treat her 
as the friend I believe her.” 

Olivia was prepared to have him reply 
with fierce anger, now; but she had not 
vet followed his imperturbable methods. 
The tenderness he had thus far disclosed 
to her had been of about the same depth 
as those brittle and curly woofs of lichen 
that we sometimes find on rocks. She 
was too wofully destined to strike against 
the obdurate silicate that lay below! 

‘*T perceive,” he said, with his gray 
eves fixed on her face. ‘In spite of any 
orders of mine to the contrary. you will 


have this person visit you here, at my 
house.” 

No,” said Olivia. ‘* It is your house. 
I would not allow Aunt Thyrza to enter 
it against your wishes. Possibly you 
don’t realize, orcare to realize, how much 
she would scorn to do so.” 

‘Ah... yes. It will merely be a 
series of visitson your part?” 

‘That is what I mean.” 

‘* But suppose I forbid you to go there 
at all.” 

Olivia firmly shook her head. ‘‘Tshall 
not hesitate to go, all the same,” she an- 
swered. 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
icily. ‘* Does this not seem to you a 
rather bold measure?” 

** Not bolder than is justifiable under 
the circumstances. ” 

He gave her no answer. For hours 
afterward she felt like one who has been 
remorselessly duped. He was a man of 
stone; she had thought him so, or very 
nearly so, before their marriage, and now 
the remembrance of this old conviction 
tauntingly returned to her 

He protfered no further mention of Mrs. 
Ottarson. But almost every suceeeding 
day showed her new exasperating points 
in his loveless and cynical disposition. 
He soon made up his mind that there was 
a point with her where his coercion must 
stop. Some women would have had 
physical fear of him, if none other. Oli- 
via was so brave, so dauntless in her 
dealings with him, that he admired her 
secretly all the more on this account. 
Still, it would never do, he had assured 
himself, to go on with that honeymoon 
pose. He had begun to feel acutely 
bored by the necessity of maintaining it, 
and he had concluded that it had best be 
abolished forthwith. Let Olivia see him 
once and for all as he was: she might as 
well get used to him, if she were ever 
going to be as accommodating as that; 
she would doubtless have a good deal of 
his society during the next few years, to 
judge by the proofs of bodily toughness 
which he had given the physicians not 
long ago. 

They sailed for Europe a short time 
afterward. Olivia greeted the event asa 
source of precious distraction, just as she 
was greeting the turmoil of New York 
merriments now, a year later. Adrian 
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Etherege, the handsome young secretary 
of Delaplaine, surprised Olivia by saying 
to her, a few days before her departure 
took place: 

‘Tt would give me such delight, Mrs. 
Delaplaine, if Leould only go with you!” 

‘Go with us, Adrian?” she repeated. 
She had always called him ‘Adrian.’ It 
had appeared quite natural for her to call 
him so on taking her rightful place as 
feminine head of the establishment. Oc 
easionally her husband would permit the 
lad to dine with them, and once or twice 
he had done so at his wife’s request. 
Adrian came and went in a most irreg 
ular stvle; it seemed an accepted fact in 
the household that he should be exempt 
from all rules of punctuality and exact 
itude. Now and then he would sleep 
away from the house in West Tenth 
Street, and perhaps not return 
thither on the following day. But no 
one showed the least concern regarding 


evel 


such absences, and it was only necessary 
to look with closeness into his fair, star- 
eyed, poetic face for the least suspicion 
that he was of dissipated habits to van- 
ish completely. His manner toward 
Olivia had been one full of exquisite 
politeness ever since they had first met 
after the protracted illness of the latter. 
At times it struck her that he might be 
desirous of obliterating from her memory 
all retention of the curiously angry look 
she had once seen him give her. What 
Olivia knew Adrian Ethereve’s 
personal history and antecedents the 
youth himself had told her. Delaplaine 
had thus far not done more than say in 
his wife’s hearing: 


about 


‘Adrian is a good boy, honest-minded 
and wholly trustworthy. . .” On one 
occasion, just after the first dinner that 
the young secretary had taken with 
them, Olivia had the fancy that some 
further information concerning Adrian 
was to be given her by his employer. 
But although Delaplaine then seemed on 
the point of volunteering a statement, 
he refrained from doing so, and she did 
not press him for disclosures, feeling 
sure that they would be afforded by other 
lips. 

And they were. Adrian fell into the 
fashion of holding little talks with her 
when he and she met, in halls, on stair- 
ways, or perhaps in the library, to 
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which he was allowed free access. He 
pleased Olivia indeseribably. It was 
not merely his beauty that attracted her; 
it was a winsomeness half melancholy, 
half joyous. He affected her as an in 
dividuality that Nature had shaped for 
the freest acceptance of all 
lowest and richest sunshine, but over 


life’s \ el 


whom circumstance had drawn a kind 
of shadowy veil. She had no more 
thought of being touched by him into 
an attachment beyond friendly interest 
than if his years had numbered fifteen 
instead of twenty. 
which he had aroused in her made her 
question him about his past. She wanted, 
naturally enough, to learn 


This very concern 


whence he 
had managed to derive his charming 
manners. -And at length he had made 
her acquainted with a little history which 
she did not dream of doubting. Why 
should she so have dreamed ? He gave 
it, finally, with an air of veracity and 
simplicity that his lovely brown eyes 
and his almost ideal countenance gently) 
seemed to corroborate. 

A long time ago, he told her, when 
he was a small fellow, Mr. Delaplaine 
had known his father favorably as one 
His father had 
died suddenly, and he, an orphan, had 
been recommended to the charity of thie 
wealthy, powerful banker. Mr, Dela 
plaine had been very good, giving him 
the advantage of a long term of schoo] 
ing, and then permitting him to enter 
the banking-house in a minor capacity. 
Afterward the secretaryship had grown 
from that. There was really nothing 
more to narrate. The school had been 
a good one—a boarding-school not far 
away from town—at Fordham, in fact. 
If Mrs. Delaplaine was kind enough to 
think that he had fairly cultivated man 
ners, this complimentary opinion could 
only be explained by the careful, refined 
course of instruction pursued at the sub 
urban school. 

Olivia unhesitatingly credited all this. 
Her heart had so warmed toward Adrian 
Etherege by the time he made his direct 
appeal to accompany herself and Dela 
plaine abroad, that she promptly looked 
upon such a project with entire acqui 
escence., 

But her husband 
upon it. 


of the bank-employees. 


instantly frowned 
His frown was one of unusual 
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sternness, considering Lis ordinary com- 
posure. ‘‘Tfave you lost your senses ?” 
he asked, after she had mentioned to 
him the wish of Adrian. ‘‘I should 
think you might see the insanity of such 
an idea.” 

‘Insanity!’ murmured Olivia. 

Certainly.” Delaplaine had no re- 
servations from her now. He had cast 
off all disguises in unrelenting earnest. 
“An old fellow like me and a good- 
looking youngster like that! I’d bea 
fine fool to let the world talk. No, 
thank you!” 

Olivia’s face crimsoned, and her eyes 
kindled. ‘‘ You can’t imagine—” she 
began. 

**Tmagine ¢?’ he broke in, with a hint 
f scoff in his tones. ‘Of course I 
[’m not troubled with imagina- 
tion, anyway. I’m what they call an 
exact thinker. Do you suppose I’m 
afraid you eare for the boy? If I did 
[*d send him packing in no time. Be 
sides, you couldn't care. He’s not in 
your line. I know what might be. 
He isn't. You'd never fall in love 
with——”" 

“Stop!” eried Olivia. 
me as your wife!” 

He gave a short, dry laugh. ‘‘ Do I?” 
he retorted. ‘Oh, no, I don't. I 
merely show you how I might. You 
would feel insulted all the same if you 
were fond of poor young Adrian, Wom- 
en are never so finely innocent in their 
assumptions as when they ’re guilty 
We won't take the boy to Europe, how- 
ever. I know it’s not a matter of much 
moment with you whether we do or not. 
I keep a closer eye on you than you 
perhaps fancy I keep. There may come 
a time when you won't be altogether 

indifferent. Possibly that time must 
come, as affairs are situated. But when 
it does, don't flatter yourself that I shall 
be fooled for more than a week. The 
chances are that I shall be even wiser 
from the very beginning than you are.” 

He left her, after having spoken these 
words with what she held to be an in- 
fernal coolness, and he left her, also, 
rankling under the infliction of what 
she rightly held to be a brutality. But 
she was yet in her apprenticeship as 
regarded the full perception of just how 
satanically insolent he could show him- 


Le) 


do 1vt. 


* You insult 


self. It may readily be surmised that 
he behaved without provocation during 
conferences of this sort. He freely ad- 
mitted to himself that he did. He was 
the kind of man who would have been 
execrable in all domestic relations, even 
if he had married twenty years younger 
than at present. The world had been 
easy enough for him to get on with. Its 
points of tangency, so to speak, were 
not at all like connubial ones. A very 
ill-natured bear in his home-cirele may 
be a popular companion at the clubs. 
Delaplaine could never have been called 
popular anywhere, nor was he at any 
time a bear; for in allowing him such a 
definition as the last, you would lose 
sight of his refined rather than blunt 
modes of torment, his premeditated 
rather than impulsive cruelty. ‘If I 
had married an angel from heaven,” he 
had said to himself not long before the 
conversation just recorded, ‘‘ I should 
have found it impossible to get on with 
her unless we sometimes quarreled. I 
do n't know what I should have done to 
get up a quarrel. I think I might have 
picked the feathers out of her wings 
while she was asleep.” 

They went to Europe, leaving Adrian 
at home. He had grown singularly sad, 
Olivia observed, during the days that 
immediately preceded their departure. 
She wondered whether affection for 
Delaplaine could possibly explain his 
altered spirits; it seemed incredible that 
this should be the case. 

‘*You would like so very much to go 
to Europe?” she said one day, a little 
while before they sailed. 

‘Ah, how I should enjoy it!” he ex- 
claimed, a light seeming to pass across 
his face and then vanish. 

‘**But some day you will go,” said 
Olivia. 

‘“Sonre day! Yes—alone!” 

‘‘Alone?”’ she echoed, surprisedly. 
‘“Why do you so dread going that way, 
Adrian? ” 

And then she saw that he had colored 
deeply. Thinking his embarrassment 
might have sprung from a betrayal of 
the regard which he bore his benefactor, 
she at once said, with the hope of put- 
ting him at his ease: 

‘** But of course you would rejoice in 
the companionship of one whom you 
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have known so long and so intimately 
as you have known Mr. Delaplaine. It 
is always a pleasure to travel with those 
of whom we are fond.” 

* Fond of him—I!” 

The words leapt impetuously from his 
lips. Olivia saw, hurrying over his face 
and darkening it, the same fiercely irate 
expression witnessed there at a previous 
time. It amazed her that such specks 
of flame could swim, however moment 
arily, in the tawny shadow of those 
peaceful eves. 

“You dowt like Mr 
then?” she exclaimed. 

He burst into the most 
contrite little laugh. °* I—I didn't say 
that.” he stammered. ‘“‘I like’ him? 
Why, how could it be otherwise after 


Delaplaine, 


awkwardly 


all that he has done for me? Of course 
I like him.” And then there was an- 
other apologetic laugh, lamer than that 
which had preceded it. **I—I was 
a trifle surprised that—that 
you should be in doubt of how T really 
felt.” 

"Oh. IT was not in doubt.” answered 
Olivia. 


merely a 


But from that time she beeame contfi- 
dent of Adrian's 
aversion. This 
somehow set 


smothered 
knowledge made her 
value upon the 
youth's evident regard for her; it forged 
a new link of congeniality between 
them. As for her husband's recent 
words, they wore dves of deeper insult 


keen yet 


vreater 


as she recalled their unprovoked acer 
bity . 

Two days before they took the steamer 
for Havre, an event occurred which 
caused her to wonder in an oddly per 
plexed way. She had gone to make a 
few purchases in the morning and to 
speak a loving farewell in the ear of her 
inalienable friend, Mrs. Ottarson. She 
returned at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and passed up-stairs toward 
her own apartments. But just as she 
neared the library, a loud, clear voice, 
plainly that of a woman, sounded from 
behind the closed door of that particular 
room. 

‘“T don't want to have him kicked 
into a hole, like a dog,” cried the voice, 
‘*when I’m dead and gone.” 

‘*Who cares what you want ?” came 
the answer, loud as well, and most un- 
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characteristically so, since the new 
speaker was beyond dispute Delaplaine 
‘You had no right to come here. You 
must go at once. And don’t ever pre 
sume to come again.” 

Before Olivia had more than just 
slipped by the door of the library, it was 
flung open, and a woman crossed its 
threshold. 
receded, but 


The woman saw her as she 
Olivia only the 
least glimpse of a pale, rather careworn 


caught 


face, lit by dark eyes that were now as 
ravless as they might once have been 
radiant. 

Then Delaplaine himself appeared, as 
white as he had looked on the day he 
was believed to be dying. ** Let this be 
the last time, “It's 
no place for you, and by , af you 
forget that again, I’1l — 

The woman, who stood then on the 
upper landing of the stairs, pointed with 
a sudden gesture and a slight laugh of 
mockery toward Olivia. 

Delaplaine turned, saw his wife, mo 
tionless and astonished a yard or two 


now !” he eried 


beyond, and gave a terrible start. The 
woman hastened down-stairs, while Dela 
plaine, more discomfited in manner and 
speech than Olivia would have thought 
it possible for him to be, stammering]y 
began some sort of explanation. 

“She 


beggars 


is—one—one of those—those 
who bother me at 
money. They—they come to you with 
all—all sorts of tales. A person has to 
be very—very careful, or he runs the 
chance of getting swindled horridly by 
them.” 

The next moment he passed back into 
the library. Olivia slowly walked on 
toward her own suite of chambers. Per 
haps Delaplaine had spoken the truth, 
and it was some beggar, who referred to 
husband, son or brother while saying 
that she did not wish to see him kicked 
into a hole, like a dog, after she was 
dead and gone. But then Spencer Dela 
plaine’s unquestionable agitation . . why 
should that have shown itself ? 

‘Surely,’ thought Olivia, while her 
maid was relieving her of bonnet and 
wraps, ‘if the woman had been one 
whose presence here should bring shame 
on him, he need not have felt the slight 
est concern on my account. And as 
for his really feeling any. it doesn’t at 


times for 
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all correspond with his present perfectly 
undisguised brutalities ... 
tratre.’ 

The traits that she thus uncompromis- 
ingly described underwent no diminution 
after she and Delaplaine sailed for Euro- 
‘*T like Paris,” he said to 


tout au con- 


pean shores. 


“HE TURNED AND SAW HIS WIFE A FEW FEET 


her one day during the early part of their 
sojourn in that city. ‘Tt is so exquis- 
itely filthy here.” 

‘*Paris is generally thought to be a 
very clean city,” said Olivia, quite mis- 
understanding. 

He laughed his raucous little laugh, 
and Jeaned back in his chair. ‘Oh, I 
don't mean her streets; I mean her mor- 
als. Almost every other civilized nation 
of the globe has been piling abuse on 
France for centuries, and yet we ‘ve all 
such a secret delight in her. It’s too 
amusing. Whenever I see one of these 
highly proper Americans or Englishmen 
who shudders at what he calls her ‘ nas- 
tiness ’ _ painting, novel-writing or the 
drama, I always feel like sending a note 

Vou. VII.—12 





Away.” 


to that fellow’s wife—anonymous, of 
course—telling her to have him watched 
and followed on the evenings he says 
he’s going to the club for a quiet rubber 
of whist and will be home by eleven ora 
quarter past . .” 

‘*Did you ever meet any human being 








; ) whom you trusted?” Olivia ask- 


ed him, with a gentle exaspera- 
tion, at another later period. 

‘“No, not a single being of 
whom I could say ‘I'll trust 
him or her through anything 
that may happen in the way of tempta- 
tion.’ There isn’t anybody who can be 
trusted like that. Everyone who ever 
lived has had a price. Sometimes it’s 
large, but then the size depends on the 
amount of respectability that is to be 
imperilled.” 

“Then there is no such thing as con- 
science,” 

‘No. Emphatically no. Conscience 
is traditional, and that only. You might 
have achild, and train him up to believe 
that looking at the moon was a most 
horrible sin. All through the rest of his 
life, no matter how enlightening might 
be the influences brought to bear upon 
him, he would never look at the moon 
without a sense of violation and trespass. 
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You would have established in him what 
Herbert Spencer would call a line of least 
resistance for the incident force of fear. 
Conscience, remorse, scrupulosity, all 
began with that He paused, and 
watched Olivia with the smile that she 
had grown to detest. ‘* lremember I said 
something of this same sort to you be- 
fore we were married—and shocked you. 
Did n't I?” 

‘** You shock me now.” 

‘*T know. But I don't mind. I have 
got you all safe to myself, now; you 
can't escape me. Can you?” 

She saw that he was in one of his 
waspishly jocular moods, and she rose to 
leave the room. 

‘Don't go,” hesaid. *‘ l*ve something 
to tell you. It’s about our truly remark- 
able marriage. For it was remarkable, 
was it not?” 

‘* Very,” she answered, turning pale. 
She had asudden curiosity to know what 
new sting he would inflict. He gave a 
soft, unctuous chuckle before he went on. 
**T told you I'd changed my Will; I made 
your aunt Satterthwaite believe I had. 
But I didn’t. I did n't intend to die. I 
was a little afraid that I might, in spite 
of my intentions, but still I’d made up 
my mind not to die if I could help it. It 
was alla delicious fraud on my part. You 
ean “‘t find many men who have the nerve 
to scheme like that on what may turn out 
their death-keds within an hour or two. 
If I had died before you married me you 
would n't have got adime. That seeing 
my lawyer was all a blind—a ruse de 
guerre excuse my bad pronuncia- 
tion; you know I never could get on with 
French; I leave that for my young and 
wife, who ‘had _ resided 
abroad for many years previous to becom- 


accomplishea 


ing the spouse of her eminent banker- 
husband,’ as that silly Franco-American 
newspaper announced the other day . 

If I had died after our queer wedding, 
you'd have got your widow's third 
no more.” And then he gave another 
chuckle, and looked out from the win- 
dow near which he sat, and which com- 
manded a view of the Champs Elysees, 
bathed in winter sunshine. 

Olivia always bore this cat-and-mouse 
treatment with a solemn, almostasublime 
patience. Afterward she would say to 
herself, thinking over some special dag- 


‘Tam 
I am glad 
It is my 


ger-thrust that he had dealt her: 
glad I made him no answer. 

I bore it calmly as I did. 
punishment.” 

But now and then, for several days at 
a time, he would be a model of urbanity 
and good humor. During intervals like 
these she could see why he had gained 
ascendancy with both women and men; 
his caustic wit spared no person or thing, 
and yet she comprehended how, with 
other hearers than herself, it had sounded 
its discordant notes not too recklessly for 
the production of a distinct amusement. 

When they reached the Riviera all 
the hotels were packed with visitors, 
and gayeties reigned imperially at the 
various Mediterranean-skirting resorts. 
But Delaplaine would not allow his wife 
to participate in any festivities whatever. 
Many of her own country-people sent 
invitations, but he refused them himself 
and vetoed their acceptance on the part 
of his wife. An occasional luncheon or 
dinner he permitted; no large gather- 
ings, however, would he sanction, nor 
any entertainments in which elaborated 
and magnificent costumes became requi- 
site. 

‘** No,” he soon infotfmed Olivia, in his 
low-voiced, smooth-visaged way, ** you 
shan’t, as my wife, cheapen yourself at 
any of these foreign places. I won't 
even let you be presented at Court in 
London. As an American one is incon- 
testably nobody the instant one’s foot 
lands upon transatlantic soil. A good 
many Americans are constantly forget- 
ting that—more’s the pity. I recollect 
dining once in the sa/on of Delmonico’s, 
and seeing seated next me a party of 
three palpably raw Westerners, who had 
come to view the town—a father with a 
tanned face and a beard down under 
his chin; a mother with a yellowish fur 
cape that reached below her waist, and 
long earrings of gold seroll-work, and a 
reticule ; and finally a son of about 
fifteen or so, with enormous front teeth, 
and his mouth in a perpetual gape of 
awe .. You know the kind of rural 
persons I mean Well, they seemed 
in doubt what they would take. I was 
dining with a little party that evening 
(I believe your aunt Satterthwaite gave 
the dinner, by the bye), and we fell into 
private giggles, all of us, over the absurd 
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hesitancy of father, mother and_ son. 
The waiter stood listening with a re- 
signed air for their decision, and finally 
it came. They ordered three pieces of 
mince pie and three cups of tea. . Well, 
that, after all, fairly represents the con- 
duct of the average American citizen 
on English or Continental soil. Some 
Americans do even a great deal worse 
than that. Others (people of whom 
there are a few thousands like you and 
me) must suffer in consequence. Soci- 
ally we are nothing here, the very best 
of us, and we need not for an instant 
flatter ourselves that we are something. 
You might make a great success among 
the swells here, but though you would 
be tn their throng you would never 
really be of it; they would always con- 
nect you with the species of person that 
orders a cup of tea and a plate of mince 
pie in Delmonico’s at the usual dining- 
hour. It may be hideously unjust all 
this who says it isn’t? But when 
you've reached my age you'll under- 
stand the full rarity of justice on our 
planet ; black swans and 
not a circumstance to it 

well, Olivia, for such women 
Mrs. Brummagem Baker to despair of 


white crows 
All 


as 


are 
very 


getting into New York society and go 
abroad for the purpose of having an 


aristocratic stamp put upon them, that 
they may come home afterwards with 
cilt-edged recommendations to the resi- 
dents of their own native metropolis. 
But you don't require to ‘invade New 
York,’ as they used to say Mrs. Brum- 
magem Baker did, after she ’d been re- 
ceived at Marlborough House and passed 
a day at Sandringham. No; you are a 
Van Rensselaer in the first place, and 
vou ‘re Mrs. Spencer Delaplaine in the 
That will have to be enough 
for one lifetime—or, at least, till I’m 
dead and you marry somebody 
Anyhow, you'd never win anything here 
but a sort of tinsel favoritism. They 
might take you, but they ’d take you 
with a big pinch of salt—as only an 
American, And I won't have you taken 
that way We'll wait until we get 
home before you try a turn among the 
fashionable assemblages. There you ’re 
princess, duchess and countess all rolled 
in one. Yes, you are, thanks to some 
of the ridiculous shortcomings of our 


second. 


else. 
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ridiculous republic—about as great a na- 
tional failure, take it all in all, as the 
records of history can show.” 

It will now readily be understood why 
the stay of Delaplaine and Olivia abroad 
was not attended by any except the most 
meagre social excitements. 


AVE. 


Delaplaine was of the opinion that 
America has but a single season whose 
record is handsome enough to deserve 
honorable mention in any calendar. 
This season, he affirmed, was autumn; 
and on his return to his native land, in 
August of the following year, he ex- 
pressed a great desire to see once more 
the Hudson when its banks were tinted 
with the summer's prismatic decay. Ac- 
cordingly he leased a very fine estate 
not far from Tarrytown, installing 
Olivia there, by no means against her 
will. The house was spacious and 
comfortable; the grounds commanded a 
noble view of the lordly river near by. 
Olivia took long walks, long rides and 
long drives through the delightful sur- 
rounding country. She was from early 
training an excellent equestrian, and the 
stables were as well stocked with horses 
were the halls and chambers of her 
new abode supphed with drilled and 
efficient servants. Her husband now and 
then would spend one or two nights 
in town, but he always instructed her 
by letter or telegram of his intended ab- 
sences, which decidedly did not fill her 
with inconsolable regret. She was lone- 
ly, but not to any despondent degree. 


as 


She had books of many sorts to read, 
and as she kept early hours, slept health- 
fully, and saw a good deal of the breezy 
sunshine which was then at its thriftiest, 
her days hardly dragged more than they 
could be expected to do amid surround- 
ings of so much undisturbed solitude. 
Besides, she had the winter to antici- 
pate. She was to see something of so- 
cial amusement then; her husband had 
promised her that she should both enter- 
tain and be entertained after they re- 
turned to West Tenth Street, and she 
knew that his pride in her would make 
him keep his word, however caprice 
might delay him in the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of it. She feared showing too 
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creat a desire for distractions of a social 
kind: his moods of tantalizing cruelty 
were never to be calculated on. She 
had discovered that the love he felt for 
her was one constantly on the alert to 
ensheathe itself in the most distressing 
jealousy. She had never, as yet, given 
him the least incentive to become jeal- 
ous, but it was plain to her that this 
trait in him only waited an opportunity 
for rapid and morbid development. 

All this time she was very far from 
being happy. But, as she told her Aunt 
Thyrza during several trips that she 
made to town, it was not a misery that 
stood any chance of shortening her ex- 
istence. 

‘ He is at times intolerable,” she said. 
**One of the proofs of just how odious 
he can make himself, Aunt Thyrza, is 
the manner in which he forces me to 
meet you either secretly or not at all. 
I should so love to have you up there at 
Greenacre to sniff the country air, dear 
old soul, for a week or tavo, and do just 
as you chose with everybody and every- 
thing about you!” 

Mrs. Ottarson gave one of her laughs. 
“My, Liv!” she exclaimed. ‘*I guess 
I’d have pretty tough work doin’ ’s I 
chose with Mr. Del’plaine round!” 

Olivia smiled drearily. ** I am afraid 
any one would,” she answered. 

Mrs. Ottarson took her hand caress- 
ingly between both her own. ‘*My 
poor deary! It’s all been wrong. No 
one knows more ’n I do jus’ how wrong 
it’s all been. Many’s the night, “Livia, 
while you was over there ‘cross the wa- 
ter, I’ve laid ‘wake in bed thinkin’ 
‘bout it. An’ all I ean say, Livvy, is 
that you ‘ve stood it splendid ever since 
you got through that awful sickness. 
You d’serve credit for bein’ so brave an’ 
womanly.” 

‘T surely deserve no credit at all, 
Aunt Thyrza,” was the answer. ‘* You 
and I have talked this matter over be- 
fore now. The marriage may have been 
fraudulent enough on his part; but I 
need not have made it. I believe, now, 
that I fell a victim to the deceit of more 
persons than that sick man who lay 
with so white a face there in that dim 
chamber . . But never mind ; it is too 
late for any good to come of open ac- 


cusations. Besides, I find no one so 


hard to pardon, in this matter, as my- 
self. And I don’t want to let myself 
believe, even for an instant, that I was 
excusable in having taken the down- 
ward step I did take. I might begin to 
waver, then—to lose what courage I 
possess—to strike back, blow for blow, 
instead of bearing it all as unflinchingly 
as Lean, because convinced that it is my 
just recompense, my rightful penalty.” 

Two or three times Olivia met Adrian 
Etherege during short visits at the West 
Tenth Street house, while she was in 
town for a few hours. A year had made 
the youth look manlier, though it had 
robbed him of no beauty. He had a 
hundred questions to ask his friend con 
cerning the lands and cities embraced by 
her own and Delaplaine’s long absence. 
But it was not always of foreign travels 
that Adrian wanted to talk. 
times chose subjects of a far less materi 
al sort 

‘You tell me that you are lonely,” 
he once said to Olivia. ‘*So am I; and 
I sometimes feel that I shall continue 
lonely for the rest of my life.” 

‘**Have vou no friends, then ?”’ his 
companionasked, ‘* 1 mean—apart from 
myself,” she added sweetly ; for ever 
since her husband had let fall those 
memorably sneering words about the 
project of having Adrian accompany 
them abroad last year, she had lost no 


He some- 


chance of showing the young secretary 
in how much purely amical regard she 
held him. 

‘*Few that I care for,” said Adrian, 
‘They are mostly young men of my 
own age—and they are devoted to busi- 
ness pursuits ; they are at the bank of 
Delaplaine & Company, or they are at 
other banks, or in brokers’ offices. Now, 
[have no love for the ideas, the aims 
and the undertakings that make up the 
chief joys of life for persons like these.” 

‘‘ And vet they tell me that you area 
clever business-man.” 

Adrian quickly shook his curly golden 
head. ‘‘Oh, they are wrong—if by 
‘they’ you mean Mr. Delaplaine, as I 
suppose you do. I have n't my work at 
heart ; I go through it like an automa- 
ton ; when it is over I want to forget it. 
And there is no one to help me forget it. 
That is why I’m so lonely. If I hada 
love for books it might be different ; but 
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IT have n't. I—I simply like people—the 
people who amuse me.” 

Olivia laughed ; she rarely laughed 
nowadays—indeed, so rarely that the 
sound of her own audible mirth woke a 
little thrill of surprise in her. ‘‘ You 
forget that you also amuse them.” She 
laid her hand on his arm and looked 
into his adorable eyes, which had never 
enchanted her more than if they had 
been those of some woman whom she 
was fond of and thought singularly fas- 
einating. ‘‘But my dear Adrian,” she 
went on, calling him by the name which 
she had used in addressing him weeks 
before her departure for Europe, ‘‘you 
have the faculty of being intelligent with- 
out the need of books to make you so.” 

“T am not intelligent, Mrs. Dela- 
plaine,” he answered, speaking with ex- 
cessive earnestness. ‘‘I can never do 
anything in the leastremarkable. I can 
simply like and appreciate those who 
have gifts and striking qualities above 
my own. I—TI was born to be a back- 
ground and not a foreground. I’m no 
talker, as you know ; I love to listen— 
when I may get those to whom I can 
listen without becoming wearied. Let 
me speak very frankly with you; I 
don’t want you to misunderstand me— 
to imagine me vain in what I have just 
said about those mercantile associates. I 
am far from placing myself above them, 


but... Iean’t even be a background to 
them... If I had been born above my 


present position in life, I think I should 
have made a success of it, as the phrase 
goes. I should have known _ persons 
who interested me—artists, dreamers, 
poets, men of brains and culture. I 
should have been their patron, their 
helper. But now Iam nothing. I am 
simply—agreeable, as you once told me 
that I was. I’m not of enough import- 
ance for the talented beings—wherever 
they exist in New York, if they exist at 
all—to seek me out. So I must remain 
lonely, since I have no means of meet- 
ing or mixing among the spirits with 
whom I truly sympathize.” 

Olivia laughed again. ‘‘ You don’t 
know how you interest me,” she said. 

Adrian looked at her fixedly for a 
moment. ‘‘Why? Because I declare 
myself a nonentity ?” he asked. 

‘* Absurd! Because you are so much 


less a nonentity than you imagine .. I 
fancy, from what I have read of the 
great thinkers, the great poets, the great 
minds, generally speaking, that it is 
much more fortunate to be apart from 
them and admire them than to be one 
of them and suffer, as their biographies 
tell us that they nearly all have suf- 
fered . . But if you really want con- 
genial acquaintanceship, perhaps I shall 
be able to find it for you.” 

“To find it for me? You?” Olivia 
failed to notice just what accent and in- 
tonation went into this reply. 

‘“Yes. Ishall see a good deal of the 
world next winter. Mr. Delaplaine ” (she 
sarely spoke of him -as ‘my husband’) 
‘‘has promised me that I shall. And 
then your chance will come. I prophesy 
it, Adrian.” 

A startled, incredulous look responded 
to her. ‘Ah, he would never allow 
that!” the young man murmured. ‘* He 
would never let me even dream that I, 
his secretary, his servant, was on an 
equality with you! He would forbid 
the first effort you made.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Olivia softly, as if 
speaking to herself. But suddenly her 
face brightened. ‘‘I would tell him, 
she proceeded, ‘‘ that I wanted to secure 
a wife for you.” 

‘A wife ?” 

“Yes . . Some day you will marry, 
of course. Why should you not? And 
I will carefully look all about me to 
obtain some charming girl who will be 
just the proper match for you.” Olivia 
now assumed a humorously grave look. 
‘*Let me see: she must, in the first 
place, be handsome—almost, if not quite, 
as handsome as you are. Secondly, she 
must be rich 

‘* Pray, stop,” broke in Adrian. There 
was a pained, imploring gaze in his eyes 
as they now lifted themselves to her 
own, which made Olivia pause and even 
regret the badinage that she had thus 
lightly begun . 

She had never mentioned to her hus- 
band these few interviews which she 
had held with Adrian. One evening he 
said to her, amid the almost drowsy dull- 
ness following their seven o’clock dinner 
at Greenacre: 

‘That boy, Adrian Etherege . . you 
remember him ?” 
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‘* Of course,” returned Olivia. 

‘‘He had better see to some loose 
papers which I have been leaving up 
here, and which need to be filed and 
labeled. He may come up with me to- 
morow night. Do you object to his 
coming 7” 

‘** No,” replied Olivia. 
I object 7” 

Adrian came up with Delaplaine the 
next evening. Dinner was served al- 
most immediately after the arrival of 
host and guest. Adrian conducted him- 
self, as he always did in the presence of 
his employer, with repression and com- 
parative reticence. 

After dinner he went with Delaplaine 
into the private study of the latter, and 
remained there for over two hours. They 
came out together, and at once joined 
Olivia, who sat reading near a lamp, in 
a room that glowed with Japanese deco- 
rations. 

‘*T hope to-morrow will be a glorious 
autumn day,” she said smilingly to 
Adrian, ‘‘now it is arranged that you 
are to stop over at Greenacre for a holi- 
day. We have had so many beautiful 
days during the past fortnight that it 
will be a shame if to-morrow is not 
charming.” 

‘The best plan is never to expect any- 
thing good from the weather,” said Dela- 
plaine, with his glacial quietude. ‘* Then 
it may agreeably disappoint you—like 
some few women I have met.” 

Long ago Olivia had learned to treat 
the sareasms of her husband as though 
they had remained unspoken. ‘* And 
how do you like this absurdly large 
house of ours ?” she again said to Adrian. 

‘Iam decidedly pleased with it,” he 
‘The appointments are all 
in such taste. You forget both the size 
and the number of the rooms in their 
artistic treatment.” 

**T knew youd have something to say 
replied Olivia. 
‘To-morrow I will show you some of 
those exquisite views of the river that I 
mentioned the other day.” 

Delaplaine had drawn near the log-fire 
in the big chimney-place: for the even- 
with innumerable 
voices of crickets and katydids) told chill- 
ingly of perished summer. He turned 
his head a little away from the blaze, 


‘* Why should 


answered. 


in praise of Greenacre,” 


ine outside (broken 


though still keeping his slender body 
bowed and one thin hand crooked like 
claw of a bird, with the fire-light shining 
through it and staining it pink. He spoke 
to his wife: 

‘*Did you see Adrian the other day?” 
he asked. 

‘**T did,” said Olivia. 
that her tongue had slipped. She had not 
previously referred, before her husband, 
to these few past meetings with Adrian. 
If he had asked her whether his secretary 
were at the house in West Tenth Street 
when she had presented herself there, 
she would unhesitatingly have answered 
“ves.” As it was, she had preserved 
silence regarding the whole affair, 
Adrian now enjoyed a liberty on which, 
as the functionary of a man like her hus- 
band, he was certainly to be congratulated, 
Who could tell what sudden restriction 
might be placed upon his goings and 
comings, provided Olivia were to state 
that she had met and talked with him? 
And so she had held her peace, by no 
means regretful that Delaplaine had 
failed to question her. 

He moved away from the fire, now. 
He was looking with fixity at his wife. 
‘You mean in Tenth Street?” he said. 

“Yes,” returned Olivia, striving to 
speak with utter carelessness and succeed- 
ing. ‘‘Adrian happened to be there at 
the same time with myself.” 

* Ah indeed,” said Delaplaine, 
with a tone so neutral and colorless as to 
leave the spirit in which he made this 
brief response wholly inscrutable for his 
hearers. 

‘Tam usually in Tenth Street until 
three in the afternoon,” said Adrian, 
‘* when nothing calls me to the bank.” 

Delaplaine turned and watched him 
placidly for a moment. ‘* My dear boy,” 
he said, ‘** I know the irreproachable in- 
dustry of your habits as my secretary. 
You have no cause to enlighten me upon 
that point.” 

Adrian bit his lip. He wondered what 
displeasure this sudden access of mock 


She was sorry 


politeness foretokened. Almost imme 
diately after this, Delaplaine strolled out 
of the apartment, and in a few minutes 
a servant appeared requesting that Adrian 
would meet his master for a short further 
talk in the study. 

‘He is angry,” thought Olivia, ‘‘ at 
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my having presumed to see poor Adrian 
in Tenth Street without informing him. 
And he is going to make his anger felt.” 

She was right. Adrian did not pass 
the following day at Greenacre. Dela- 
plaine had discovered that there were 
letters of importance in which he would 
require his secretary's assistance at the 
bank. Throughout the remainder of 
their residence in the country-house, 
Adrian was permitted to pay them no 
second visit. 

** Ts it jealousy?” Olivia asked herself, 
‘or is it only the autocratic protest of a 
man who searches for some cold-blooded 
device of annoyance? ” 

Delaplaine never made her sure just 
what it was. If he anticipated an expres- 
sion of disapproval on the part of his 
wife, no such evidence greeted him. The 
truth was, Olivia now simply awaited 
what the coming season in New York 
would bring forth. Ifhe attempted then 
to hamper the enjoyment, the relaxation, 
the self-forgetfulness that she daily grew 
to crave with stronger yearning, she 
might have some cards to play in such 
a cruel victimizing game by which he 
would be surprised if not repulsed. 

Latter October was despoiling the trees 
about Greenacre of their last leafy brill- 
jlancies when Mr. and Mrs. Delaplaine 
returned to town. The Tenth Street 
house was most capably prepared for 
their reception. 
ness: carriages and horses waited Olivia's 
order; the air and distinction of the en- 
tire household were past cavil. But no 
one was invited to participate in all this 
reposeful and flawlessly refined luxury. 


Servants were in readi- 


Olivia had hoped to see Adrian again, 
but he had seemingly left the abode to 
return no more. She refrained from 
questioning her husband with respect to 
his absence. 

November went by. Her two aunts, 
Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
had exchanged visits with her. At last 
eame the large Auchinecloss dinner, 
which she was permitted to accept, and 
which marked the beginning of her ca- 
reer as a woman of society. 

The Patriarchs’ Ball was of course 
followed by many others, both public 
and private, and Olivia went to every 
one which the marital veto did not ex- 
clude. Delaplaine was excessively com- 


mode about it all. He never danced 
nowadays, and yet he would sit chatting 
with the dowagers till the small morn- 
ing-hours, again and again, while his 
wife shone as a star of the cotillon. It 
began to be declared of him that he 
would make a model husband. But no 
one saw his petty domestic tyrannies, or 
the lynx-like way in which he watched 
all Olivia’s male admirers. It delighted 
his egotism that she should ‘‘sueceed” 
thus brilliantly. He wanted his wife to 
be not merely a great lady, but also a 
lady of well-conceded personal charm. 
For this reason her popularity pleased 
him. But other points connected with 
it pricked and irritated him. Like al 
most every old man who has ever been 
in love witha young woman, he became 
susceptible to the sharpest pangs of jeal 
ousy ; but in his special case they were 
seizures which all the more clearly indi 
cated how barren and arid was his nature 
through the austerity of its unrelieved 
His was the old dog-in-the 
manger feeling: he could not secure 
Olivia’s heart himself, but he was deter 
mined that no one else should secure it. 


selfishness. 


Slowly, but with a gathering increase 
toward their culmination, his suspicions 
all assumed a single shape. The season 
Was now ending ; Lent was on the verge 
of throwing over the giddy multitude 
that penitential nimbus in which it is 
supposed to conceal its follies even while 
still indulging them. Delaplaine now 
felt certain that Jasper Massereene was 
preferred by Olivia to all her other de 
He privately thought the young 
man excellent style, as he himself would 
have put it. What he chiefly liked 
about Massereene was the engaging sim- 
plicity which went with an intellect of 
no ordinary calibre. He had tested that 
intellect more than once in their talks 
together, and he had been astonished at 
the thoughtfulness, cultivation and acu 
men concealed behind manners that were 
no less elegant than unpretentious. 

The truth was that he failed to see in 
Jasper Massereene a product of our so 
called modern agnosticism totally oppo- 
site from that which he himself repre- 
sented, and yet in every way as distinct 
ively stamped by the same peculiar 
parentage. Massereene was of necessity 
the finer and more thorough scholar of 


votees. 
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the two. His reading had been wider, 
his outlook was more educationally 
sweeping. But writers and thinkers 
like Mill, Spencer, Darwin, Buckle, 
Huxley or Lecky had stood the mental 
sponsors of both. And yet with Mas- 
sereene a sincere and thriving optimism 
had resulted from precisely the same 
causes which had fed and vitalized Dela- 
plaine’s implacable pessimism. The 
contrast between these two individuali- 
ties could not have been more positive 
than it was, and yet they had been 
moulded, so to speak, by one identical 
philosophic potency. 

Delaplaine had asked his own mind, 
not many weeks ago, what could be the 
inducement which led this English- 
reared young radical to mix among the 
frivolities of a fashionable New York 
winter. He had seen that species of 
gayety at its most shining stage of Lon- 
don development. Why should he care 
for so feeble and comparatively provin- 
cial a reproduction of it as he encoun- 
tered here? If he had been a shallow, 
or even a conventionally mediocre per- 
son, it would have altered the case; but 
he was very far from being either. He 
might have gone to a few of those enter- 
tainments where one meets the meagre 
literary element of New York society ; 
or he might have dropped in at a few of 
the Twentieth Century Club reunions, 
presided over by persons of culture and 
solid ability, even though their assem- 
bled throngs are perhaps not always 
just the serious auditors to be expected 
at such momentous gatherings. But to 
evo about, night after night, where flip- 
pancy reigned undisputed, to dance that 
mechanical cotillon, to send bouquets 
idly broadeast among silly women, to 
prefer deliberately the interchange of 
platitudes for that of ideas—a like course 
in one so talented and sensible was hard 
to account for. 

Suddenly Delaplaine, with no cheer- 
ful sensations, grew confident that he 
had found a solution of the puzzle. 
Massereene went out into the merry 
world because Olivia went. He was 
more persistently and meaningly attent- 
ive to her than any other of her male 
friends. The latter were getting, in- 
deed, to pay him a certain deference of 
priority when he appeared. Delaplaine 


began to watch these demonstrations 
with an augmenting inward restlessness. 
One morning he returned from the bank 
unexpectedly, and entered the drawing- 
room to find Olivia seated there with 
Jasper Massereene in earnest conversa- 
tion. A day or two afterward, having 
promised Olivia that he wouid meet her 
at a certain large and noteworthy recep- 
tion, he was exceedingly late in keeping 
the appointment. Olivia had left the 
reception with Massereene, having dis- 
missed her carriage a few minutes be- 
forehand. Delaplaine had the pleasure 
of seeing these two, strolling in the 
most leisurely manner side by side, from 
the window of his brougham as it sped 
up Madison Avenue. 

About a fortnight ago invitations had 
been sent out for a great ball at the Sat- 
terthwaites’ on the day but one preced- 
ing Lent. This ball was regarded as a 
most appropriate termination of the 
winter's) mirth-making. The  Satter- 
thwaites were such incontestable old 
Knickerbockers that society felt a grateful 
thrill to them for thus magnanimously 
helping to wind up the season. Then, 
too, it was so generous of the Satter- 
thwaites ; for they had done so much en- 
tertaining in previous years, and their 
two girls, Emmeline and Elaine, were 
still husbandless. ‘‘I believe there is 
a..a.. Mr. Plunkett who is quite at- 
tentive to the elder of my two cousins,” 
Madeleine Auchincloss used to say now- 
adays, with her most innocent smile. 
‘T don't know much about Mr. Plunk- 
ett, and of course the name is not a 
familiar one, but I think he has a mar- 
ried sister who goes among artists and 
writers and that kind of people. I am 
not sure but that Mr. Plunkett is a writer 
himself.” These last words were always 
added with the suggestion of not want- 
ing to be too hard on the young gentle- 
man concerned, and to give him his full 
right of contradicting what may have 
been a false accusation. 

There was no one conspicuously attent- 
ive to Madeleine. But she would never 
have put up with anybody whose princi- 
pal recommendations to matrimony were 
that he possessed gifts either of brains 
or breeding. Who can guess just how 
keen a satisfaction it gave her to insinu- 
ate that if her cousin Emmeline should 
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contract an engagement before very 
long, it would not be to a person of 
either station or wealth ? As for Made- 
leine herself, she would never be a 
prendre ou &@ laisser in the way that 
some well-born girls allow themselves to 
become. Not she! Either she would 
marry advantageously or not at all. 
Alas! it is just this high and disinter- 
ested view of marriage that is yearly 
filling the ranks of our most select 
American maidens with cases of inflexi- 
ble spinsterhood ! 

A general understanding existed that 
the Satterthwaite ball was to be given in 
honor of its hostess’s beloved niece, Mrs. 
Spencer Delaplaine.  Olivia’s husband, 
after drawing those conclusions regard- 
ing Massereene of which mention has 
been made, was now resolved that the 
intimacy should forthwith end. His 
wife had, once before, boldly disobeyed 
him; that revolt had 
ceasing longer to know Mrs. Ottarson. 


concerned her 


But on all other oceasions where he had 
commanded she had acceded, and the 
meekness with which she had borne his 
manifold could not 
offered any domestic despot more tempt- 
There is little 
doubt that Delaplaine mistook the mo- 


irritations have 


ing chances of tyranny. 


tives of this former continued meekness 
when he said to her, only a short time 
before the much-talked-of ball : 

‘IT suppose you are engaged for the 
German at the Satterthwaites’ ?” 

* Yes.” Olivia replied. 

**May IT ask to whom ?” 

“To Mr. Massereene.” 

“Ah 7?’ murmured Delaplaine. It was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
he had met his wife, clad in a daintily 
at the door of the 
Her coupé 


fresh street-costume, 
lower front drawing-room. 
She was going to pay 
She had 
looking over her ecards, and held a little 
eollection of them in her neat-gloved 
hand, They were the cards of the gen- 
tlewomen whose visiting-day happened to 


waited outside. 


some visits of etiquette. been 


be this particular one, 
Delaplaine 
faultless 


*T have a word to say,” 
now continued, with his usual 
xe good enough to let me say 
And he passed 
immediately into the drawing-room. 

Olivia followed lim. He had 


repose. 


it in here, will vou 2?” 


tried 


her very sorely of late; more than once 
she had felt her patience giving way be 
neath his formidable impertinences, his 
steel-tipped personalities. She knew that 
her popularity gratified his pride, but 
she had begun to weary under the in 
cessant goad of slur by which he made 
her pay for having thus pleased others 
besides himself. 

After they had both cleared the thresh 
old of the outer hall by a good many 
paces, Delaplaine turned and quietly 
faced her. 

* You are too much seen in the com 
pany of that man, Massereene,” he said. 

‘Indeed! You think so ?” 

‘**T decidedly think so. It must cease. 
I allow you to be a woman of fashion 
for the present, because it suits me that 
you should show people how my mar 
riage, late in life though it was, has not 
resulted in my marrying a feminine dull 
ard. You have held your own thus 
fav very well. I did not expect to find 
it expedient that I should rebuke any 
imprudence in you. I now find it so 
As I said, you see too much of this Mas 
sereene. I don't wish you to dance with 
him the last German of the season. And 
I will not permit you thus to dance it. 
You must break your engagement with 
him for the Satterthwaite ball . . Do 
you understand me ?” 

‘** Perfectly,” said Olivia. Her eyes 
had been drooped for several seconds. 
She now raised them and looked at him 
as he had never seen her look at him 
before—not even when she had defied 
him with relation to cutting Mrs. Ottar 
** Perfectly,” she repeated, *‘‘ and 
I shall not do as you desire.” She 
paused for a moment, and drew a deep, 
long breath, her face paling noticeably 
at the same time, 
Mr. Massereene,” 


son. 


‘IT am engaged to 
she continued, ‘* and 
I shall dance with him on Wednesday 
night.” She took a step or two nearer 
Delaplaine. <A light came flashingly 
into her blue eyes, and a curl raised hei 
lip so that he could see the white teeth 
glistening beneath it. ‘* You have asked 
me,” she still went on, ‘‘ whether I 
I do understand you, 
And I refuse—point-blank 
I refuse—to do as you unjustly 


understood you. 
thoroughly. 
most 
require!” 


He stared at her. He had got out 
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** aH,’ HE SAID, ‘YOU DEFY ME, THEN ‘™ 


his eyeglasses, and had begun to twirl 
them by their slender cord over one 
finger. 

“Ah,” he said in very low tones; 
‘you . . you defy me, then ?” 

Olivia threw back her head, and 
laughed with a terrible bitterness. The 
stored-up misery of months rang in that 
laugh. But something else rang in it 
as well—the desperate challenge of a 


spirit goaded until resignation was flung 
quite away. 

‘[ dodefy you!” she answered. *‘ You 
have made me suffer long enough! Now 
you shall see me throw off the mask. 
Now you shall see just what sort of a 
woman you married when you made 
her your wife—made her so by the lies 
you yourself not long ago acknowl- 
edged that you spoke!” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


TO 


IF thought 
Is eloquent in silence, let me be 
As hushed as any wind that sleeps beneath 
Our sparkling winter-stars. Yet, should I speak, 
[ would my words might sound as sweet as song 


Blown by some yvireo-throat in haleyon spring, 
And elarion as the trumpet of the sea. 


George Edyar Montgomery. 








SALMON-FISHING ©O 
BY R. F. 


ATTACHED to the Governor-General- 
ship of Canada there is at least one 
privilege that should compensate in a 
large degree for the anxiety and care in- 
cident to the office, and that is the ex- 
clusive right to the salmon-fishinge of 
the best portion of the Grand Casca- 
pedia river. It is a prerogative appro- 
priate to the office to which it is con- 
nected ; for salmon-fishing is royal sport. 
It might be said, too, that the Casca- 
pedia is a royal stream, for the largest 
specimens of Salmo salar taken with a 
rod in its brown, 
swiftly-running waters. But this river, 
although a grand not easily 
found. Map-makers have snubbed it; 
the imagination of guide-book compilers 
has not extended so far; the Coast Sur- 
vey seems to have cared only for the 
depth at tide of the blue 
waters of Bay Chaleur as they tumble 
into the river at its mouth; and to the 
ordinary atlas-maker a guess is as good 
survey in 


America, came from 


one, is 


mean low 


as a relation to a locality 
where royalty alone is supposed to sum- 
mer. Hence, if reach the 
Cascapedia river, let him when he has 
got so far as the head of Bay Chaleur 
where it is met by the amber tide of the 
Restigouche, the Then he 
may proceed by two routes. By one he 
will sail at an unearthly hour in the 
morning on board a 
built to be General Grant's yacht, from 
the sprightly town of Dalhousie, and 
disembark at Maria or New Richmond, 
some thirty odd miles down the northern 
shore of the bay. 


one would 


face east. 


steamer that was 


Or he may cross the 
Restigouche at Campbellton, New Bruns- 
wick, and follow the post route over the 
red clayey roads of Bonaventure county, 
P. Q., through the sleepy Acadian vil- 
lages of Nouvelle and Carleton to the 
still sleepier little hamlet of Maria, the 
gilded weathercock on whose tall church- 
spire can see the Cascapedia glistening 
between its green banks about four miles 
distant. The neatly white-washed, wil- 
low-hedged cottages that make up the 


villages hereabout, are the homes of 


N THE 





CASCAPEDIA. 


HEMENWAY. 


Acadian farmers, the 
those storied farmers of old, 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the 
woodlands, 
Darkened hy shadows of earth, but reflecting the 
image of heaven; 
who, like them, hear the softly-sounding 
matins and angelus from the neighbor 
ing belfry, and are taught in word and 
in deed to love one another by sonx 
good Father Felician. Longfellow’'s 
description of the peaceful settlement on 
the meadows of Grand Pré, will apply 
equally well to almost any of the French 
Canadian villages of the Province of 
Quebec. Just across the Cascapedia, 
however, on. the eastern bank, at its 
mouth, is New Richmond, whose steam 
saw-mill and thrifty, business-like ap 
pearance betoken the out-working en 
ergy of the English and Scotch settlers, 
developing a promising lumbering and 
coastwise trade. It is here that the vice 
regal party come, disembarking from the 
yacht that lies in the harbor, and pro 
ceeding up the river to the Governor 
General’s salmon-lodge by carriage, 
The Grand Cascapedia river may be 
found on a correct map of the maritime 
provinces of Canada, traversing the 
eastern portion of Bonaventure county, 
Province of Quebec. Its general course 
is south for about sixty miles, from the 
range of hills that form at once the back 
and watershed of the peninsula 
throughout its length; and its waters are 
precipitated into the Bay Chaleur about 
thirty-five miles from the mouth of the 
Restigouche. The latter is one of its 
most famous rivals in the estimation of 
salmon fishermen. The main river, 
Cascapedia, is formed by two streams 
that unite about sixty miles from its 
mouth. One of them has birth in a 
spring-fed lake, while the natal place of 
the other is in the wilderness of hills 
that lie close over on the St. Lawrence 
side of the peninsula. The average vol 
ume of the river is very large. In 
spring-time it is tremendous, while 
scarcely ever in the dry season does it 


bone 


descendants of 
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THE LORNE LODGE, 


fail to fill a channel averaging between 
three and four hundred feet in width in 
the lower forty odd miles, and six to ten 
feet in depth. There is a good entrance 
from the sea, and no settlement upon 
the banks. Any one acquainted with 
the habits of salmon and trout, there- 
fore, will recognize this as an ideal home 
for them. The upper waters furnish 
spawning-beds out of reach of disturb- 
ance by man. The water is cold and 
clear, and contains an abundance of fish 
food. At all stages of the tide there is 
water enough on the bar, at its mouth, 
for fish to pass up freely; and blest with 
judicious laws in regard to netting, strict 
prevention of spearing and other forms 
of poaching, the Cascapedia enjoys a 
fame among salmon fishermen unequaled 
by that of any other American river. 
The lower eighteen miles of the Cas- 
capedia are under lease to four Ameri- 
can gentlemen, two from Boston and 
two from New York. Their control was 
obtained by leasing riparian rights of in- 
dividual owners along the banks. The 
government owns the land on the upper 
waters, and the fishing is given exclus- 
ively to Her Majesty’s representative in 
the Dominion. By most of those who 
were thus entitled, the fishing has been 


very greatly appreciated. Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Lorne and Lord Lansdowne, par- 
ticularly, have enjoyed the splendid priv- 
ilege, and if one follows the carriage road 
on the east bank, which the last-named 
has had laid out, he will come upon 
the Lansdowne cottage, about twenty- 
five miles from where the river empties. 
A clearing has been made in a virgin 
forest, just above Escuminae pool into 
which Eseuminae brook leaps from its 
brawling, tortuous course through the 
hills that shade the cottage from the 
afternoon sun. It is a charming spot. 
Modernized Elizabethan architecture 
looks somewhat pretentious up here, 
among the spruce and hemlock tangles, 
but the house is comfortable, and that is 
the desideratum. The woodsmen left 
standing on the site, when they cleared 
it, some noble yellow birches, and these 
now afford a grateful shade at noon-day, 
beside adding considerably to the artistic 
appearance‘of the place. The building 
is flanked by towering hills, companions 
of those across the river in front. Lord 
Lansdowne’s interest in angling led him 
in 1885 to build two piers in the river 
opposite his cottage, with the object of 
forming artificial pools, but the success 
has not been flattering. As the river 
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abounds in most beautiful pools, fash- 
ioned by Nature, both above and below 
the house, this artificial fabrication seems 
superfluous. Lord and Lady Lansdowne 
usually spend the month of June here, 
with a few friends of either sex. 

About five miles, as the crow flies, 
from the Lansdowne what 
was once the Lorne lodge. It is not as 
pretentious a structure, though quite as 
comfortable. Entering, the visitor will 
probably find many of the fixtures in 
place, substantially as they were ar- 
ranged and enjoyed by Lord Lorne and 
his royal consort. The building has a 
gable roof, but the ceilings are high 
and the rooms well ventilated. Perched 
upon a little knoll on the west bank, 
several of its windows look out upon a 
lawn bordered by the river which sweeps 
in a semi-circle around it to the south- 
ward. On the right of the entrance is a 
reception room : opposite, across a broad 


cottage is 


ON 


THE CASCAPEDIA. 


floor. Dining room and parlor have 
open fire-places, while the interior finish 
is wholly of pine, shellacked and var- 
nished. There is a singular absence of 
the elegance which one would naturally 
associate with the original owners of the 
place ; and when inspecting the features 
of substantial comfort and sensible en 
joyment that characterize it, the con 
clusion is reached that these scions of 
British royalty are, after all, just like 
other people. In fact, William Dimock, 
the head guide for the government 
party, testifies that the only characteris 
tic in which the Princess Louise differs 
essentially from others of her sex, is the 
skillful manner in which she can cast 
a fly and fight a salmon. The Lorne 
lodge is now owned by two Boston gen 
tlemen who occupy it during the best 
fishing months. Their water property 
extends downward, from the pool oppo- 
site the lodge. 
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** WOODMAN’S.”” 


hall, are several chambers, whose couches 
are hung with dainty white draperies, to 
shield their occupants from insect pests. 
At the rear of both reception-room and 
chambers is the dining-room, occupying 
the after transverse section of the ground 


To anglers, quite as interesting a place 
as either of these is ‘* Woodman’s,” 
whose rambling farm buildings spread 
out on the meadow six or seven miles 
below the Lorne lodge. For a 
of years it has been the rendezvous of 


score 
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the privileged few who could enjoy the 
fishing of the Cascapedia. Its fame for 
hospitality is almost co-extensive with 
that of the river which laves the lawn, 
for its salmon. Lawyers and merchants, 
authors and warriors have gathered 
around its board, and plied the gentle 
art on the neighboring pools. In the 
summer of 1885 the late President Ar- 
thur with his son Allan camped upon the 
lawn at the right of the path that leads 
from the door to the river. It was 
General Arthur's last enjoyment of a 
sport to which he was devotedly at- 
tached. Fifteen years before, near this 
very spot, he hooked and killed, what 
until Jast summer, was the largest 
salmon ever taken with a rod upon an 
American river—a fifty-pounder, The 
record was broken in the summer of 
1886, by General Arthur’s friend and 
fellow-angler, Mr. R. G. Dun, of New 
York, who killed a beauty, slightly ex- 
ceeding this weight. With others, too, 
around this hearth at ‘‘ Woodman’s,” was 
once George Dawson, whose gifted pen 
for many years presented the editorial 
sentiments of the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, but whose best efforts were given to 
descriptions of the pleasures of angling 
for trout and salmon. There was an- 
other fit disciple among these followers 
of the gentle art in Thaddeus Norris, and 
if the host were questioned, many more 
whose names are to the angling frater- 
nity as Walton's to Piscator, might be 
added to this trio: ‘‘Quiet men of gentle 
habit—simple wise men, as unostenta- 
tious as merry-hearted.” 

No canoe can be paddled against the 
current of the Cascapedia. The ascent 
is made by poling, two men to a canoe, 
using stiff spruce poles, shod with soft 
iron. The canoe used in salmon fishing 
is admirably adapted to its work. The 
humpbacked birch has been discarded as 
too cumbersome, although some Indian 
polers still use them. But the English 
and Seotch rivermen, who are preferably 
employed by anglers, use what is called 
the Gaspe canoe, built at Gaspe by a 
fisherman, guide, mechanic and woods- 
man named Eden. The canoe is not 
essentially different from a type made in 
the upper provinces of Canada under 
various names for many years, though 
constructed with less skill. The builder 


of the Gaspe canoe has not attained that 
perfection in canoe-making which en- 
ables the use of keel, with stem and 
stern posts. Accordingly, he bends thin 
strakes of poplar or bass wood over 
moulds, three to a side, and caps the 
ends with copper or zine, in precisely 
the same manner that the Indian closes 





up the ends of his birch with pitch and 
canvas. The metal, however, is more 
durable. The skin of the Gaspe canoe 
is secured by nails to ribs of oak, spaced 
six inches apart, which are mortised into 
agunwale of the same wood. The method 
and material thus insure strength. An 
equal merit lies in the model. The craft 
is generally about twenty-six feet long, 
with three feet beam amidships. The 
breadth is carried well out into the 
ends, which are alike, with not too quick 
a turn, giving a top plan with easy 
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A GASPE CANOE, 


entrances fore and aft, yet with concave 
lines. The floor is very flat, the bilge 
turns quickly and the sides are vertical, 
with no tumble home. Very little sheer 
is given, though enough to enable the 
craft to ride rollers in safety and ascend 
rapids without taking in water. It is 
painted green, inside and out, that color 
being chosen as least obtrusive and alarm- 
ing to the fish. 

The skill of Canadian rivermen is pro- 
verbial, and it is sometimes marvelous 
when exhibited in the management of 
canoe in swift water. Poling is not diffi- 
cult work, except at a fall. In smooth 
water the canoe glides along, up stream, 
near enough to the shore to enable those 
who manage it to get proper depth, their 
iron-shod poles ringing monotonously on 
the stony bottom. With aman in bow 
and one in stern, the progress is fair. 
They work both from one side, or from 
opposite sides, at will. It seems to make 
littie difference one way or the other. 
In either case, however, a peculiar push 
upon the pole in a lateral direction is 
given to keep the canoe on her course, 
the stern-man doing the steering. For 
instance, the canoe is ascending near to 
the right shore; the man in the stern 
faces it and grasps the pole just above 
the middle with his left hand, planting 
it firmly upon the river bottom, with 


Vor. VII.—13 


the right hand assisting, about a foot 
above the left. As the canoe moves 
forward, the left hand is shifted to 
the extremity of the pole, and a pres- 
sure exerted by the right is combined 
with the parting shove given by both. 
Thus the stern is thrown in or off shore, 
and the bow contrariwise, as desired. 
The whole movement is easy and grace- 
ful. In ascending a heavy rapid the 
two push alternately, one holding and 
pushing while the other gets a grip. Ad- 
vantage is always taken in sucha case, of 
the back eddy. Rivers have a perverse 
way of making their channels in one 
side of their beds; and always at a rapid, 
behind some rock in mid-stream, or on 
one side of the main current, there is 
a counter-current. Up this to the very 
head the canoe is pushed, and then it 
is carefully worked sideways into the 
fall. The water curls from the bow and 
rushes roaring along the bilge, but little 
by little, a foot or an inch, as the case 
may be, at a time, the fall is surmounted 
and the canoe pushed up out of the 
apron to shelter for a rest. One rapid 
is a good deal like another, They ditfer 
only in strength. But on the Casca- 
pedia the rapids are so steep and the vol- 
ume of water so heavy that it is only in 
the summer season, when the river is low, 
that it can be ascended by canoes at all. 


~~ 
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The descent of the stream is compara- 
tively easy, though not so light a task 
as might appear at first thought. 
of the steepest descents terminate in a 
pool, not infrequently found by an 
abrupt turn in the channel. The mount- 
ain walls are not always chiseled in 


Some 


straight lines, and some of their precipi- 
tous angles bring up the headlong cur- 
rent with a short turn. It is a lonely 
river in Canada that does not possess a 
‘*‘devil’s elbow.” In several places the 
canoe descending the Cascapedia is rushed 
toward a beetling cliff with a velocity 
really frightful, and only cool, strong 
men, with steady hands and quick eyes, 
can safely run the gauntlet of dagger- 
like rocks that fringe the channel. Both 
men use paddles of the ordinary beaver- 
tail form, and both steer. Generally a 
canoe is steered from the stern, but here 
that method is neither quick nor sure 
enough. In running down a rapid, the 
bow-man holds his paddle perpendicu- 
larly immersed to the top of the blade 
where one hand firmly grasps it, the 
other being at the top. He presents the 
edge of the blade to the current, deflect- 
ing it according to the direction desired. 
The stern-man meanwhile paddles gently, 
keeping the craft slightly in advance of 
the current, and guiding it in its general 
course. But when a critical place is 
reached, quick work is done. The bow- 
man thrusts his paddle out laterally to a 
full arm’s length, and pulls the canoe to 
it by sheer strength. This is where the 
flat, smooth bottom of the canoe proves 
of service. Were there a keel, such 
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accomplishment would be prevented, if 


the action did not result in instant cap 
sizing. By this means the position of the 
canoe can be changed very quickly with- 
out appreciable forward movement. Thus 
in running down one of these ‘‘ devil's 
elbows” the stern-man keeps the canoe 
on the side of the current where at the 
foot of the chute may be expected a back 
eddy. After the glorious glide down the 
fall is finished, and the head of the coun- 
ter current is circling around alongside, 
both men thrust out their paddles and 
draw the canoe over into the eddy and 
away from danger. Generally the two 
currents are so well defined and the 
canoe so skillfully guided that a few 
strokes at the bow take her into the eddy 
It is not considered safe to turn with 
the current, unless the channel below is 
wholly clear, and the curlers of dimen 
sions not likely to leap over the low gun 
wales. To a novice, rapid running in the 
Cascapedia must be one of the most 
thrilling experiences of his life. 

These are some of the incidents of 
salmon fishing on the Cascapedia river. 
One may have rapid climbing and rapid 
running, half a dozen times, between 
the rise of a fish and the final stroke 
of the gaff. There is no describing the 
antics of the angry salmon. No two 
act exactly alike, but the capture of 
anyone of them with a rod and reel, 
on the brown waters of the Cascapedia, 
is a sport which, as the patron saint of 
anglers said in regard to angling in 
general, is ‘‘too good for any but very 
honest men.” 
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WALTON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY I. SMITHSON, 


HERBERT WALTON was. too. kind- 
hearted to bea woman-hater, yet not suf- 
ficiently shallow to be dubbed ** a ladies’ 
man.” He had never been remarkable for 
timidity, and had now reached an age at 
which bashfulness would have been un- 
becoming, not to say ridiculous, and yet 
he had been vainly longing, for more 
than a year, to speak his mind to a wom- 
an. ‘‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair,” was a maxim to the truth of which, 
in its widest sense, he was fully alive. 
His dilemna was not that of Miles Stand- 
ish, for it had never occurred to him 
that shot from the mouth of a cannon is 
less terrific than a point-blank No from 
the mouth of a woman; in fact, it was 
not cowardice of any kind that kept him 
silent. It was simply a keen appreciation 
of the wisdom of ** letting well alone.” 

A refusal from Ruth Fairleigh would 
be too natural, he thought, to be over- 
whelming, but he would not risk its 
consequence, for he knew that having 
heard his offer Ruth could never be the 
same to him again. Try as she might, 
she would not be able to greet him as 
gladly, talk to him as artlessly, and lis- 
ten as sympathetically as she now did, 
and he felt that without her ready inter- 
est and boundless trust he would not care 
to live. Andso he cogitated and hesi- 
tated, now hoping, now fearing. Mean- 
while the young woman read his mind,and 
almost at the same instant arrived at the 
decision that, as faras she was concerned, 
Herbert Walton was the only man on 
earth. ‘‘ A light-complected young lady, 
Sir, with her heart in her hand,” a gypsy 
would have told him, if he had but 
thought to consult one in the matter, and 
surely the ministrations of a third person 
were needed between these two. 

Mr. Walton had known Ruth’s father 
and brother (who were now dead), for a 
long time. Mrs. Fairleigh often con- 
sulted him on various matters, while her 
two little grandsons doted on him. It 
was natural, therefore, that he should 
feel very much at home in the Fairleigh 
household, and the little boys aforesaid 
always hailed his coming with delight, 


considering him the most sensible of all 

‘orown-ups.” They had, from time im- 
memorial, that is, as long as they could 
remember, insisted that it was right and 
proper for Mr. Walton, who had no little 
boys of his own, to hang a pair of socks 
with their stockings at the fire-side on 
Christmas Eve, and by this means he an- 
nually became the happy possessor of 
pop-corn balls and gum-drops, startling 
water-color views and portraits from the 
brush of Hal and Teddy, and other desir- 
able articles on which to regale himself, 
or with which to decorate his bachelor- 
home. It was, moreover, a time-honored 
custom for him every year to help Aunt 
Ruth dress the Christmas tree when the 
two children were in bed. 

Years passed in this agreeable manner, 
and Ruth, not being given to looking 
into futurity, was happy and content. 
Not so Mr. Walton, for he reflected upon 
the danger of delay ; his looking-glass 
told him, that his gray hairs were be- 
coming more and more conspicuous, and 
that, toa casual observer, any one of the 
men whom Ruth occasionally met would 
seem better suited than he to aspire to 
her hand. Many of these individuals 
indeed, were crude and callow youths in 
his opinion, while they looked on him 
as a confirmed old bachelor and some- 
thing of a bore. There was one observer, 
however, who was not a casual one, and 
who, although Mr. Walton was unaware 
of the fact, was his champion and ad- 
mirer. This was a maiden-lady of un- 
known age, who lived in a house oppo- 
site Mrs. Fairleigh’s, and who, having a 
great deal of time at her disposal, was 
wont to spend a large portion of it at 
the front window studying her neigh- 
bors’ movements. 

It chanced one snowy afternoon, on 
the day before Christmas, that Miss 
Wilkins calling on Mrs. and Miss Fair- 
leigh prolonged her visit to an unusual 
hour, so that while she was desecanting on 
the necessity of saying ** good-bye,” Mr. 
Walton was turning the corner of the 
street. He was not feeling particularly 
cheerful, for the approach of Christmas 
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always brought to him a sense of lone- 
liness and discontent. Christmas-trees 
and presents, and enthusiastic little 
nephews were very well in their way, 
but they could not be expected to stop 
the march of time. As he rang the bell 
of Mrs. Fairleigh’s house, a shout of joy 
arose within, and two lithe little figures 
in knickerbockers bounded along the 
hall and threw open the front door. 
The new-comer was laden with parcels, 
his shoulders, beard and eyebrows were 
covered with snow, and his face glowing 
with cold. The boys ushered him into 
the fire-lit drawing-room to ** show Santa 
Claus” to the ladies, and Ruth 
smiling, to weleome him, thinking how 
nice he looked. As soon as the usual 
greetings were over, Hal perched on 
Mr. Walton’s knee and broached the 
subject of Christmas-stockings, and the 
gentleman put his finger on his lips, 
then patted his own pocket smilingly. 
Upon this, Miss Wilkins, who had re- 
cently been entertained with an account 
of the usual Christmas-eve proceedings, 
began to put on her furs, remarking as 
she did so, ‘*I am sure these two young 
men are anxious to begin their prepara- 
tions.” Then she turned to Ruth and 
said in a lower but very audible tone, 

‘**T know what would be the most ac- 
ceptable gift you could put into the 
stockings of one of your friends.” 

Unsuspectingly, the girl asked, *‘ What 
is that ?” 

‘* Yourself, dear !” said Miss Wilkins. 

futh gasped, and studied the carpet, 
wondering if Mr. Walton heard. 

The old maid added, as she rose from 
her chair, ** And this is leap-vear.” Mr. 
Walton was talking to Mrs. Fairleigh and 
the boys, and seemed to be completely 
there was a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, Ruth thought, 
as Miss Wilkins took her leave. How- 
he said nothing, and at ten that 
night the great work of the season began. 


rose, 


absorbed in them, but yet 


ever, 


The little tree was set out ona table to be 
dressed, but before very long it was dis- 
covered that more candles were needed. 
In spite of protestations, Mr. Walton 
insisted that he must go out and buy 
**T shall not be gone a very long 
while,” he said, and then glancing at 
Ruth, he exclaimed: **IT am afraid you 
are tired out; you have been doing too 


some. 


much shopping lately. Sit down and 
rest while lam away.” He wheeled an 
arm-chair to the fire, and she sat down 
obediently. ‘* Look,” he added, ‘‘ you 
can amuse yourself by filling the stock 
Here they are, and here are the 
toys and sugar-plums. Don’t move till 
He hesitated a little 
at the last word and laid his hand on her 
soft dark hair, his eyes met hers for an 
instant, and he was gone. Mrs. Fairleigh, 
after repeating Mr. Walton’s injunction, 
left the room also, and then Ruth put 
her feet on the fender, rested an elbow 
on her knee, and with her soft chin in 
her hand, looked into the fire as search 
ingly as if it held a state secret. Her 
thoughts kept recurring to that ridicu 
lous remark of Miss Wilkins. 

‘His Christmas present—and this is 
leap year,” she said to herself, and her 
brows knitted thoughtfully. ** Shall I, or 
shall I not?” There was a smile, half 
mischievous, half defiant, on her lips as 
she turned over the hosiery in her lap, 
picked up the stockings which belonged 
to her little nephews, and set to work to 
fill them with toys and candies. When 
they were ready, she hung them in their 
appointed places at the fire-side. 

After a minute’s pause she took up Mr. 
Walton's socks, surveyed them critically 
for a moment, and looked questioningly 
at the fire. It was blazing up merrily, 
and seemed to encourage her. She 
glanced half nervously around the room, 
then stooped and slowly drew on the 
socks over her slippers. Then she tucked 
her feet under her chair, and, leaning 
back comfortably, began to discuss an 
important matter with herself. During 
the past few years she had seen and 
heard a great deal of Mr. Herbert Wal 
ton, so that now, when she asked her 
thoughts whether they had had time to 
consider and criticize him duly, the an 
swer was emphatically affirmative. The 
next question put to her imaginary audi 
whether she had ever 
heard of, or read of a man so worthy of 
her love and trust—met with a unani 
mous No /—which reply, truth to tell, 
was a foregone conclusion, as she was 
in the habit of organizing this sort of 
Mental Investigation Committee for the 
consideration of this very subject. The 
proceeding, however, was quite a super- 
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‘SHE STARTED UP WILDLY, 


fluous one; for, being a woman, Miss 
Ruth was accustomed, in all weighty 
matters, to decide first and reflect after. 

Next she fell to meditating on Mr. 
Walton’s many good qualities (of which 
patient waiting was not the least in her 
estimation); and having exhausted the 
catalogue of manly virtues, she recalled 
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BUT IT WAS TOO LATE.” 


the earnest, wistful look which she had 
just seen, or fancied, in his kind gray 
eyes, and she told herself that it was 
cruel and selfish of her ‘‘to keep the 
best man under the sun so many years 
from his due.” Now, fortunately, she 
had an opportunity to make him full 
amends, and what could be more simple 
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or more delightful than her plan! <A little 
sacrifice of pride on her part would make 
him happy, and surely he deserved as 
much happiness as she could give him. 
She had put herself into his Christmas 
would understand that 
she was his Christmas present. While 
she was thus meditating, the room grew 


SC wks, and he 


more late; and 
Ruth, though quite unconscious of the 
fact, was falling asleep. The arm-chair 
was comfortable, her heart was light, 
and for some time she slept soundly 
and dreamlessly. Then, very gradu- 
ally, she became aware of the wind’s how]- 
ing wildly and rattling the window shut- 
ters, but she did not open her eyes until 
the front door slammed. The fire was 
nearly out, and the room growing cold. 
Ruth sat up, shivered, yawned, and 
tried to collect her senses. Suddenly 
she heard Mr. Walton’s deep voice in 
the hall, and for the first time in her life 
the sound filled her with dismay instead 
of joy. She glanced down at her feet. 
The thought of her simple and delight- 
ful plan flashed through her mind, and 
it seemed that the fact of her having 
‘slept on the matter” had materially 
changed its aspect. Gone was all her 
desire for self-abnegation, every trace of 
philanthropy, of gratitude, of penitence, 
had left her, and she was conscious of 
but one thought—a frantic determination 
to get out of the room, or out of the 
socks immediately. She started up 
wildly, but it was too late ; the door- 
knob turned, and Mr. Walton was be- 
fore her. She sank into her seat, and 
would have snatched off the socks, but 
had only time to tuck her feet under 


warmer and the hour 





the chair before he was at her side. He 


said something about the candles he had 
bought, but the room swam before her 
eyes, and he, astonished at her panic 
asked what the matter was. ** My head 
aches ; the room is so warm,” she said at 
last, with more tact than veracity. Her 
flushed, and her 
down, the lashes trembling nervously 
Mr. Walton was puzzled, and while he 
glanced around the room thoughtfully 


face was eves cast 


Ruth became the victim of an agonizing 


doubt. Would he guess what she had 
done; and what would he, oh, what 


could he think of her! She wished that 
her mother would but come in and talk 
to him, that the lamp would explode, or 
an earthquake begin, or anything at all 
to create a diversion. Then she mad 
a frantic effort to draw her feet out of 
the socks, and as at the same moment Mr 
Walton’s gaze chanced to rest on a long 
mirror opposite, he saw his property re 
flected in the glass. The next instant 
he recalled the remark of the friendly 
spinster. A bashful man would have 
been overpowered by the discovery and 
let slip his opportunity; a shallow and 
selfish one might have displayed amuse 
ment at the situation, and thereby lost 
his cause. But Mr. Walton, being neither 
merely laid his hand on Ruth’s and 
called her by her name. She knew by 
the tone of his voice, that all was over 
with her, 
whelmed by the summary chastisement 
with which her little 
visited, she burst into tears, and had not 
nerve sufficient to remonstrate when he 
clasped his arms about her gently and 
ealled her his own, his Christmas-qift. 


and being completely over 


sophistry was 
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My mental pictures of interesting 
places about to be visited for the first 
time are generally sharp in outline and 
vivid in color, Sometimes they have al- 
most the technical accuracy of photo- 
graphs, and [ walk amid scenes that, al- 
though new, have the familiar air that 
comes of long acquaintance; and some- 
times the real is so much unlike the im- 
aginary that days may pass before the 
sense of novelty and strangeness is gone. 

Findlay, the great natural gas town of 
Northwestern Ohio, was the subject of 
one of these mental pictures as I sped 
westward by rail about the time the ex- 
citement in that wonderful place reached 
its culmination last summer. It had first 
been rubbed in, mentally, in black and 
white, with a background of forest and 
a steep hillside covered with stumps. 
Here and there were derricks and im- 
mense oil tanks, rude shanties and cabins, 
and crooked, stony, dusty roads. There 
was a town, apparently built in a night, 
of odds and ends, through whose single, 
unpaved street climbing the side of the 
hill, a long-haired, unshaven, roughly- 
clad, motley crowd of men passed up and 
down, or gathered in excited knots upon 
the corners. They seemed to have left 
behind them in their distant homes, with 
the costumes of civilization its refine- 
ments also. The materials for this pict- 
ure, it may be seen, had been gathered 
partly in a Pennsylvania oil town, 
twenty years ago, and partly from a 
Rocky Mountain mining camp just 
struck. by a boom. . 

The coloring was a little more uncer- 
tain. What could be the distinctive feat- 
ures of a natural gas town? In Pitts- 
burgh they consisted of a bright, clear 
atmosphere and an absence of smoke. 
It had caused a change in the tout 
ensemble of the city by banishing the 
black cloud that formerly hung over it, 
but there was nothing strange about that 

at least in the eves of a New Englander. 
There was a hint of something peculiarly 
weird when, late in the evening, we 
passed through one or two small towns 
as we approached Findlay, and saw here 


WHITE, 


and there in the streets or country roads 
a piece of Common gas-pipe sticking up 
out of the ground ten or twelve feet with 
a red flame of equal length issuing from 
the top or from a trident-shaped joint 
serewed on to its end. As the flame 
swayed to and fro in the night wind, now 
hiding and now revealing a part of the 
landscape, I put in the finishing touches 
of my mental picture. 

But, successful as it may have been as 
a work of art, it was a failure as a faith- 
ful representation of Findlay, the town 
of natural gas. When I stepped from the 
train at the dingy station which seemed 
to be in the outskirts of the town, the 
only familiar objects—familiar from a 
study of my mental picture—were the 
street lamps looking like great, flaring 
torches; and even those would have been 
as strange to me as everything else, the 
day before. What a lavishly lighted 
place! Down the long streets stretching 
far out into the country extended the 
double rows of wavering flames like an 
endless procession on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election. If preferring the light is 
evidence of good deeds, as the Bible in- 
timates, Findlay must take the palm for 
righteousness. There are no dark cor- 
ners in it. 

Hardly had I reached the platform 
from the cars when a low rumble, sue- 
ceeded in half a second by a terrific roar 
like that of Niagara, or, more exactly, 
like the noise of escaping steam from a 
thousand locomotives, filled the air and 
made the ground tremble, while the 
whole town was lighted up as though 
every building in it had suddenly broken 
into flame. At a distance, over the tops 
of houses, great tongues of fire leaped 
heavenward as I had seen the flames 
burst from tall church spires in the 
second great conflagration in Chicago. 
The change had been as sudden, and al- 
most as terrifying as though the town 
had been shaken by an earthquake or 
struck by a eyeclone. <A native who 
stood near the door of the station re- 
marked in a shout that could just be 
heart above the din, but without the 
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least apparent excitement: ‘‘ Hello! 
They ‘ve let off the big one again!” 
Then everything went onas before, andas 
though nothing unusual had happened. 
Baggage men slammed the trunks down 
with their accustomed spitefulness ; hotel 
runners pulled and hauled passengers 
about, and the conductor of the train 
walked up and down the platform with 
his lantern on his arm and his watch in 
his hand just as though there were not 
symptoms of the world’s coming to an 
end. Well! thought I, the people here 
would get these cars off on time if it 
was Gabriel blowing his trumpet over 
there! And the noise was wonderfully 
like the conception I had formed of the 
Archangel’s blast. 

Strange enough did the town look, 
as I rode from the railway station to the 
hotel. Its site is a flat prairie. The 
finely shaded streets were lined with 
pretty cottages and more pretentious 


' 


up rude shelters for thousands of home 
less adventurers was as startling as their 
presence would be in a quiet New En- 
gland village settled by Puritans two 
hundred and fifty vears ago. 

When we turned into the main street 
my surprise was even greater. Broad 
and straight, lined with substantial build 
ings of brick and stone and wood, with 
a street railway approaching completion 
and excavations for water-works, there 
was nothing about it corresponding to a 
single line of my mental painting except 
the hundreds of men and women who 
were passing upon the well-kept sidewalks 
and entering the stores, some of which 
had not yet closed. Buteven they were 
not the beings that peopled my imaginary 
eanvas. They wore civilized costumes. 
I did not see a red or blue flannel shirt 
or a pair of big boots. Surely this could 
not be the town that had doubled its 
population and quadrupled the market 
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dwellings, each with its neat yard in 
front; many with stables, those evidences 
of luxury, in the rear. There was no 
forest in sight, no stumps of trees, no 
derricks, no shanties or cabins. The 
absence of all roughness or haste to get 


value of its real estate in six months. 
This was not the scene where so many 
great industrial enterprises were taking 
root and manufacturers were planting 
millions in new shops and factories. It 
was the great natural gas centre; I had 
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ocular and auricular evidence 
of that fact from the moment 
Istruck the place. They never 
let the stranger forget that. 
Sut people do not stop to fin- 
ish up things in this style when a ‘* boom” 
hits their town with as much force as it 
was said to have struck this. 

[ had time for all these reflections be- 
fore we reached the hotel, and to note 
the great torches flaring from the roofs of 
high buildings and in front of stores, 
besides those that blazed from the tops 
of tall standards in place of the disused 
artificial gas and electric lamps. 

The office of the hotel presented a 
familiar scene. It might have been 
taken bodily from my mental picture. 
About the clerk’s counter, four or five 
rows deep, stood a number of my fellow- 
passengers each impatient for his turn to 
register and secure entertainment. I 
heard the clerk say to each as he wrote 
his name that he would have to put him 
in a room with another guest, and be- 
fore one-fourth were provided for, a 
‘‘eot’? in a hallway or parlor was the 
only accomodation left for those who 
had not, like me, telegraphed to have a 
room reserved twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance. Inside the room and on _ the 
sidewalk in front were knots of men 
who were pervaded with the self-satisfied 
air so naturally assumed by those who 


& 











have been in the centre of the whirlpool 
fora day and have become accustomed 
to the strange surroundings. How learn- 
edly off-hand they talked of wells and 
pressures, of ‘‘ spouters ” and ‘‘ gushers,” 
of Ohio shales and Trenton limestone, 
of city lots and manufacturing sites. 
Even the roar and illumination of the 
great Karg were an old story to them 
and provoked only a passing remark. 
Do you know how the blasé sophomore 
feels when the verdant freshman first 
appears upon the college campus, and 
stares about with open-mouthed wonder ? 
That is the way those strangers who 
had arrived in Findlay one day before 
me must have felt when I walked across 
the sidewalk and into the hotel with 
grip-sack in my hand. 

My mental painting having served its 
purpose was hung in a good light ‘‘upon 
the line” in my private gallery by the 
side of hundreds of others which had 
occupied my time pleasantly in the past, 
and a clean canvas is now placed upon 
the easel to hold the sketch from nature 
that is presented in the following pages. 

First, let me relate how Findlay came 
by its good fortune. 
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More than fifty years ago, Dr. Charles 
Oesterlin, a young German physician, 
unpacked his pill-boxes and hung out 
his modest sign in this Black Swamp 
town of Northwestern Ohio. Barely 
thirty vears of age, he had been an en- 
thusiastic student of medicine in one of 
the most famous universities of the Old 
World, and had already distinguished 
himself by four years of successful prac- 
tice in an Eastern State. But he was 
ambitious, and, as Northwestern Ohio 
was just then filing up with an intelli- 
gent, enterprising population, mostly 
from New England, he concluded to try 
his fortune there. 

** Black Swamp ™ is really a misnomer. 
The country it comprises, embracing 
several counties drained by the Maumee 
river and its tributaries, is not as a rule 
low and marshy ; its soil is not spongy 
and saturated with water. Nor is it at 
all similar to the Dismal Swamp of 
Southeastern Virginia or the low lands 





It is a 


bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 
broad, level prairie, partially wooded, 


and covered by a rich, deep, black, al- 
luvial soil. In spring-time, before the 
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land was artificially drained, a portion 
of the surface of the country was covered 
with water from the melting snows and 
early rains, there being insufficient in 
cline to allow it to run off, and old 
settlers say that it was in this condition 
when much of it was surveyed and laid 
out into sections and townships. This 
led the engineers to set down a large 
part of the territory in their reports as 
‘*swamp and overflowed lands,” which, 
under a law of Congress, were granted 
to the State. 

There are few richer lands in Ohio, 
as the comfortable farm-houses, spacious, 
well-filled barns, and nicely-kept fences, 
and the general air of thrift and plenty 
that pervades the whole country, abun 
dantly testify; yet few districts in the 
West were more cursed by malaria when 
cultivation of the soil was first begun. 
Fever and ague was a universal disease in 
the early days, and quinine as staple an 
article as wheat or beef; and even now 
the unacclimated stranger is pretty cer 
tain to have with 
‘chills ” if he remains long in the Black 
Swamp region. 

In such a country the young German 
doctor was doubly aveleome, and his 
services were in constant demand, not 
only in Findlay, where he lived, but in 
adjoining towns, and even in distant 
counties. He was an honored guest at 
every farmer's board, for he not only 
brought health to the sick, but the gos- 
sip of the county and news of the great 
outside world, with which at that time 
communication was infrequent, 
and uncertain. Then, as he rode over 
the country on horseback, he found 
time and opportunity to continue the 
study of Nature, 
wooed while a youth in 
home. 


some experience 


slow 


love he had 
his German 
The flora and fauna of the coun 
try were strange to him, and it is to be 
feared that patients sometimes had_ to 
wait while their doctor 
fields and woods for the nest of some 
odd bird, or hunted in out-of-the-way 
places for specimens of a new plant. 

Dr. Oesterlin was an expert geologist 
and mineralogist, but he found little 
opportunity for the study of the rocks 
in the Black Swamp region. The coun- 
try was flat, with no broken hills to 
turn up and expose the strata that lay 


whose 


searched the 
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beneath the soil and the limestone 
upon which it rested. The streams, 
too, were sluggish, and had cut only 
shallow channels across the prairie, 
exposing very little of the rocks. 
But Dr. Oesterlin had not been many 
weeks in Findlay before lis attention 
was arrested by a strong odor of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen which pervaded 
many parts of the town, and was par- 
ticularly noticeable along the banks 
of the Blanchard river, a small stream 
that flowed on one side of the village. 

At first the doctor was puzzled. He 
could not guess the source of the odor, 
and it troubled him, although the busy 
farmers with whom he spoke about it 
showed no interest in the subject. He 
thought it came from the ground, but 
could not find the place where it es- 
caped. He searched in vain for a sul- 
phur spring. Dr. Oesterlin got his 
earliest clue to the source of this odor 
in October, 1836, a few months after 
he first recognized the presence of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in the air. At 
that time a farmer living about three 
miles from town dug a well. Abun- 
dant water was generally found at a 
moderate depth, but when the springs 
were reached in this well, they flowed 
with great vigor and soon filled the 
hole with water, ** boiling” rapidly, as 
the diggers said. While they were de- 
bating what it was best to do, they were 
called to supper, and, it being dark upon 
their return, they lighted a torch to make 
an examination, When this was held 
over the well an explosion occurred, 
which greatly startled them, although 
fortunately no one was injured, 

This was the first natural gas well in 
Findlay, and it was dug just about fifty 
years before the new fuel began to be 
utilized there. Dr. Oesterlin connected 
this incident with the odor that had 
puzzled him. It confirmed the theories 
he already held, and yet, in spite of 
the fact that flames continued to issue 
from the well for several days, he was 
still unable to reach a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Two years later, in the summer of 
1838, Daniel Foster, another Findlay 
farmer, began to die a well near his 
house, and, before water was reached, gas 


began to issue from the exeavation in 
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large quantities. Mr. Foster was a prac- 
tical man, and determined to try some 
experiments with this fluid. Sut he 
labored under difficulties. There were 
no iron foundries, no tinsmiths, no ma- 
chinists or plumbers in the neighbor- 
hood, and he was therefore obliged to 
improvise his apparatus from such articles 
as he had about the farm. He used a 
copper kettie for a receiver, and inverted 
it over the spot where the gas seemed to 
come out in greatest quantity. His con- 
ductor was a wooden pump-stock, one 
end of which was placed beneath the 
kettle. To prevent a leak, clay was 
placed about the edge of the kettle and 
at the point where the wooden tube 
passed under it. By joining a suflicient 
number of the pump-stocks together, a 
connection was made with the house, 
where an old gun-barrel was inserted 
and the gas lighted at the touech-hole. 
By means of the flame Mr. Foster 
roasted cotfee and boiled water, and at 
night illuminated his room. These rude 
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gas-works continued in use for twenty 
years. 

As soon as Dr. Oesterlin saw Mr. Fos- 
ter’s well, and the gas burning in his 
house, the whole mystery to him was 
solved, and he boldly announced his 
opinion that the whole of Findlay and 
its vicinity had beneath it an inexhaust- 
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ure gas,” even if it should be obtained 
in considerable quantities, could be of 
any practical benefit to them. 
Something occurred soon afterward 
that made the people even less willing 
than they might otherwise have been to 
listen to Dr. Oesterlin. The latter had 
never suspended the study of his pro- 


a 
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ible reservoir of ‘‘nature gas” that 
might be used for illumination. He con- 
fesses that he never thought of its utility 
as a fuel either for domestic or manu- 
facturing purposes. But the farmers 
and business men of the town looked 
upon the young German doctor as an 
unpractical theorist. Tallow was cheap, 
they made their own candles, and felt 
no need of better means of lighting their 
houses. They did not see how the ‘‘nat- 


fession. He kept himself informed of 
the progress made in the art of healing, 
by reading medical journals of the East- 
ern States and of Europe, and he pro- 
cured many of the most important new 
medical books as they were published. 
In this way he first learned of homceo- 
pathy, then unknown in that part of the 
country. He procured some of Hahne- 
mann’s works, and his reading and in- 
vestigations during the next three or 
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four years resulted in his conviction that 
the new school of medicine was not only 
based on sound scientific principles, but 
had already shown good results in prac- 
tice, and, in 1842, he openly announced 
himself as a homoeopathist. Dr. Oester- 
lin thus became the pioneer in what was 
then the Northwestern country, of the 
doctrine that like cures like and that in- 
finitesimal doses are the most effective. 

Most of the people amongst whom he 
practiced were then certain that he was 
crazy. Even last summer, not more 
than a dozen miles from Findlay, one of 
the leading citizens of the State, who 
had known Dr. Oesterlin all his life, and 
spoke of him with great respect, ex- 
plained that he was ‘‘some sort of an 
irregular medical practitioner,” convey- 
ing to me the impression that he was not 
a regularly educated physician. 

When people were sick in those days 
they demanded medicines that they could 
taste and the effects of which they could 


a 

immediately feel. The doctor had to hu- 
mor them in order to effect a cure and 
to avoid the loss of his entire practice. 
So he treated his patients with homceo- 
pathic remedies, but gave them in addi- 
tion great quantities of bread pills and 
bad-tasting liquids that had no medicinal 
qualities, to take in alternation with the 
real specifics. Bushels and bushels of 
these bread pills, he says, he and his wife 
prepared. He had white and black and 
brown ones, the latter being colored with 
chareoal dust and other harmless sub- 
stances; and some were flavored to give 
them the desired nauseating taste. He 
was successful in curing those whom he 
treated, but the popular voice declared 
him to be what in the slang of the pres- 
ent day would be called ‘‘a crank.” His 
talk about ‘* nature gas” and its possible 
value was accepted as only another evi- 
dence of his lack of common sense. 

But every year Dr. Oesterlin obtained 
fresh evidence that his theory was cor- 
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THE KARG GAS WELL AT NIGHT. 


rect. He knew that the gas was stored 
in great quantities somewhere beneath 
the surface of the earth, and he felt sure 
that if a hole was bored deep enough the 
great reservoir would be tapped. He did 
not know to what depth it would be 
necessary to dig, but of the result of 
making such a hole he had not the least 
doubt. 

Among the incidents which Dr, Oester- 
lin recalls is the following: In 1850 or 
1851 Mr. Robert Mungen was quarrying 
limestone on Lye Creek, about a mile 
east of Findlay, and large quantities of 
bad-smelling gas escaped from the crey- 
ices of the rocks. As the doctor was 
riding past one day, Mungen called his 
attention to the phenomenon. Theamount 
of gas seemed to be very great and its 
pressure considerable, for it made a hiss- 
ing sound as it emerged into the air. Dr. 
Oesterlin built over one of these natural 
vents a cone-shaped structure of blue 
clay, a foot or two high, leaving it open 


at the top, upon 
which he placed 
a wooden bucket. 
When a _ lighted 


match was applied 
beneath the 
an explosion took 
place and the bucket 
was thrown twenty 
or thirty feet into 
the air. The experi 
ment was repeated, 
very much to Mun 
gens astonishment, 
but he begged the 
doctor not to tell his 
boys about it, as they 
would be 
otf buckets so much 
of the time that they 
wouldn n't do any 
work. 

Dr. Oesterlin and 
Mr. Mungen at that 
time had a long con- 


vessel 


shooting 


versation regarding 
the economic value 
of the gas and the 
means of obtaining 
it in large quantities. 
The doctor had still 
not thought of any 
use for it except as 
an illuminant, but he had very definite 
ideas of how it could be secured. He 
told Mungen that if a hole one foot in 
diameter should be drilled into the rocks, 
several thousand feet, perhaps, the gas 
would come up in a great volume and 
be discharged with much force. This was 
a distinct prophecy of what was actually 
done more than a third of a century later. 

Dr. Oesterlin was greatly interested in 
the discovery of petroleum and the de- 
velopment of the oil industry in Penn- 
sylvania. He believed that the oil of 
the Keystone State and the gas of Find- 
lay had a similar origin; and while he 
had no very definite idea that the two 
might be found together, he did think a 
gas well would be as valuable as an oil 
well, and was anxious to have one bored 
in Findlay. He could not tell how deep 
such a well would have to be; he sup- 
posed it might be several thousand feet, 
and he was too poor to make the experi- 
ment ai his own expense. But he failed 
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to inspire any one else with his confi- 
dence. In 1864, when the excitement in 
the oil region was at its height, he visit- 
ed all the leading capitalists and busi- 
ness men of Findlay, called their atten- 
tion to the well-known facts proving 
the existence of a great reservoir of nat- 
ural gas beneath the town, demonstrat- 
ed to them the certainty of securing an 
abundant supply, and described in the 
most eloquent language he could 
command how great a source of 
wealth it would be to the town. 
Only one man, Mr. William Davis, 
listened to him. All the rest of the 
business men and farmers of Find- 
lay laughed at him, as they had 
done many times before, and re- 
fused to take a cent’s worth of stock 
in his company. They called him 
crazy, and pointed to him as he 
passed along the streets as a man 
who had thought and talked so 
much on this hobby of his, ** nature 
gas,” that his mind had become 
unbalanced. 

Although he received no encour- 
agement, Dr. Oesterlin did take 
steps to ascertain the cost of bor- 
ing a well, and to enquire as to the 
methods employed. A Pennsyl- 
vania firm of contractors offered 
to undertake the job for him at 
the rate of two dollars a foot for 
the first five hundred feet, three 
dollars for the next five hundred} 
and five dollars for any depth 
below one thousand feet. As the 
doctor supposed it might be neces- 
sary to bore 5,000 feet, and as such 
a well would cost $22,500, he was 
obliged to relinquish his project. 

Three years later Dr. Oesterlin 
made another attempt to interest 
the people of Findlay in the natu- 
ral gas that was only waiting for 
them to tap it. In 1867 a company 
was formed and chartered for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing gas from coal 
and lighting the town with it, and 
there was no trouble in raising the nec- 
essary capital. But to make gas in 
Findlay seemed to the doctor almost as 
absurd as to set upa chemical laboratory 
to supply the town with air or water. 
He had also heard at that time of the 
natural gas well at Fredonia, N. Y., 





and of the use that had heen made of its 
product there for many years. Armed 
with these facts, and encouraged by the 
circumstance that the people really de- 
sired gas for illuminating purposes,— 
they did not when he first tried to arouse 
a sufficient interest among them to have 
a well bored,—he went to the officers and 
leading stockholders of the new com- 
pany, and exhausted his eloquence and 


THE KARG GAS WELL AT NIGHT. 


powers of persuasion in an attempt to 
open their eyes to the great prize that 
lay within their grasp. Heasked noth- 
ing for himself. He held no stock in 
the company, and having lost (through 
the failure of a bank) the most of his 
modest fortune, he had very little prop- 
erty to be benefited by the success of a 
well. And when he saw those business 
men deliberately turn away and spend 
their money—in building a gas house and 
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BORING FOR GAS. 


retorts, for the purchase of 
coal and in payment for 
labor—he says it made him | 
feel sick at heart. In fact, 
he was almost discouraged, 
and was on the point of re- 
solving that he would not 
again invite indifference, 
opposition, ridicule, by men 
tioning *‘ nature gas.” 
Scientists were no more 
ready to listen to Dr, Oester- 
lin’s theories about natural 
gas than the capitalists. A 
of the 
State of Ohio was in prog- 


survey 


geological 


ress, and he urged a special 
investigation to determine 
the source of the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, the escape 
of which from the ground 
was patent to every visitor to Findlay. 
When the report on Hancock county, 
including Findlay, was published, no 
mention whatever was made of the natu- 
ral gas, although it was about the only 
geological phenomenon in that county 
about which anything could be said—so 


> 


) flat is its surface and so little 
are its rocks exposed. 

In 1872 the doctor was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, and 
while he was at Columbus he 
took a copy of this report, then 
recently printed, in his hand and 
called at the otlice of the State 
Geologist. He found a young 

man in charge, 
asked him if 


and 
the re- 












GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT : 


STRIKING OIL, 


port on Hancock county was considered 
complete. His question was not under- 
stood, and in explanation he expressed 
surprise that the presence of natural gas 
had been ignored, and added that, judg- 
ing by their report, he should think the 
surveyors had simply taken a hasty drive 
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across Hancock county and that they 
could not have stopped in Findlay longer 
than time enough to take their dinner at 
the hotel. He was asked to call again, 
and when he did so several days later he 
was told that the natural gas was of 
no geological or economic consequence ; 
that it had its origin in Michigan and 
found its way by some passage through 
the earth under the lake into Ohio, and 
escaped through the crevices of the rocks 
in Findlay. 

It would be unfair to hold the State 
Geologist of Ohio at that time responsi- 
ble for this opinion, and it is unfortunate 
that the name of the brilliant author of 
it has been lost to history. It is doubt- 
ful whether Dr. Oesterlin was more 
amused or disgusted at the stupidity of 
those engaged in making the State Geo- 
logical Survey. He simply replied that 
the little boys in Findlay knew better 
than that, and left. 

When it is remembered that all the 
phenomena of the petroleum wells of 
Pennsylvania were at that time widely 
known, and that the escape of gas in 
e¢reater or smaller quantities always ac- 
companied the flow of oil, it certainly is 
strange that, after their attention had 
been called to it, the geologists of Ohio 
never suspected that there might possibly 
be oil somewhere near the source of 
the gas flow.. The finding of petroleum 
by the State Geologist or his assistants 
would have brought enough glory for 
one lifetime and made the Geological 
Survey of the State the most popular 
department of the government. But 
such an idea never occurred to any one 
in that office. The frankness with which 
the present State Geologist, Prof. Edward 
Orton, one of the best authorities in the 
country on natural gas and petroleum, 
confesses the failure of science to make 
the discovery at Findlay is very credit- 
able to him. He says: ‘‘It was a com- 
plete surprise to find the Trenton lime- 
stone * * * asource of gas and, later, of 
oil in large amount and of great value ;” 
and again : ‘‘ This discovery is the most 
important, in a practical point of view, 
that has ever been made in the geology 
of Ohio.” He also accords to Dr. Oest- 
erlin the full credit of the achievement, 
declaring that he was ‘‘the only one 
who saw clearly that there was a source 
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of light and heat in it [the gas] that could 
possibly be utilized in a large way,” 
and he even places on record the fact 
that ‘‘ when the Geological Survey of 
the State was organized in 1869, he 
brought the subject before a member of 
the corps,” but adds that ‘‘the time had 
not come for the recognition of this form 
of power.” 

As Prof. Orton says, ‘‘the experience 
of Pittsburgh was needed to complete 
the demonstration that a new source of 
light and heat is available to at least a 
few favored districts” of Ohio. It was 
destined to be Dr. Oesterlin’s good for- 
tune, after almost half a century of wait- 
ing and when his locks had grown thin 
and white with four-score years, to or- 
ganize the company, select the site and 
superintend the drilling of the first 
natural gas well in Findlay which, by 
the immense volume of its flow, its high 
pressure and permanence of supply, far 
more than justified his most sanguine 
anticipations. 

Dr. Oesterlin seems to have read 
nothing in the newspapers, in the spring 
and early summer of 1884, of the great 
excitement attending the introduction of 
natural gas into Pittsburgh, but, later in 
the season he saw in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer a brief report on the progress of 
the boring of a well in Bucyrus, Ohio. 
He immediately wrote to the postmaster 
of that city and obtained the name of the 
Pittsburgh firm that were making the ex- 
periment, and then addressed a letter to 
them describing the indications of gas in 
Findlay and vicinity, mentioning the 
small trials already referred to in this 
article, proving the absolute certainty of 
obtaining gas if a well should be sunk, 
and requesting them to send an expert to 
examine the territory. This they prom- 
ised to do, but no expert came, and after 
waiting a long time the doctor deter- 
mined to make one more and final effort 
to interest the business men of Findlay 
in the subject. 

Taking the copy of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer containing the report from Bu- 
cyrus, he called upon several gentlemen. 
He found this time that nearly every one 
had heard of natural gas, having read of 
its introduction into Pittsburgh. They did 
not ridicule him as before and call him 
a ‘‘erank;” as a rule, they were willing 
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to admit that there were good ‘* indica- 
tions” in Findlay, but a majority pre- 
ferred that some one else should furnish 
the cash for an experiment which all 
would like to see made. The first man 
to take stock in Dr. Oesterlin’s proposed 
company was Mr. Fred. Kimmell, a 
jeweler of Findlay. The doctor himself 
subseribed for $500 worth of the $5,000 
of stock which was to constitute the capi- 
talof the Findlay Natural Gas Company, 
and his name stands at the head of the 
list. Mr. Kimmell’s name was the sec- 
ond, and that of Mr. Fred. Glessner, edi- 
torof the Findlay Courier, stands third. 
Mr. Chas. J. Eckels took an active interest 
in the enterprise, but with these excep 
tions the business men of Findlay lacked 
sufficient faith in it to risk their money, 
and Mr. Henry Porch, who took the paper 
and solicited subscriptions to the stock, 
worked hard several weeks before the 
amount taken was raised to $4,000. 

With this sum, although it was not 
believed to be sufficient, it was determined 
to begin the experiment. The company 
was therefore organized with Dr. Oester- 
lin as President. He selected the point 
where the boring was to be done. Upon 
a piece of land owned by him, about a 
mile east of the town, the doctor had 
noticed, many years ago, a strong odor 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, and in walk- 
ing over it had discovered in the midst 
of a little grove a spot that was entirely 
bare of vegetation and where the odor 
was stronger than elsewhere. Ten or 
twelve years ago the doctor had caused a 
small hole to be dug here and had inserted 
over it an empty barrel with a piece of 
tile-pipe in the top. The gas was col- 
lected in the barrel, and, when lighted at 
the end of the pipe, burned freely and 
continued to do so for several weeks. 
Near this the site was selected for the 
first experimental well. 

The interest and anxiety with which 
the doctor watched the progress of the 
drill can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. The hopes of fifty years were 
about to be realized or dashed with a dis- 
appointment more bitter than falls to the 
lot of most men. Sleepless nights were 
followed by a feverish excitement by day, 
and the old man’s heart as it beat, almost 
kept time with the rhythmic churning of 
the drill. Now and tien the reports from 


the boring brought encouragement. A 
little gas was encountered in the Hudson 
River shale at 516, 618, 640 and 718 feet 
depth, showing, as the doctor expressed 
it, that they were on the right track, but 
the main body was not reached until the 
drill had gone down 1,096 feet, and then 
it was found in the Trenton limestone, 
four feet below its upper surface. 

The bursting forth of the gas with ter 
rific force was to Dr. Oesterlin like thi 
appearance of land on the western hori 
zon to Columbus. Every prophecy hi 
had made during half a century was her 
fulfilled, and as the people who had rid 
culed him as a ‘‘ crank” gathered about 
the Pioneer Well and looked on with 
wonder at this strange exhibition of Nat 
ure’s hidden power, Dr. Oesterlin becany 
the hero of the hour. The stock of the 
company wentup. A hundred thousand 
dollars could then have been raised, it 
necessary, for the boring of wells. This 
was in November, 1884. 

The drilling in the Pioneer Well wis 
continued to a depth of 1,648 feet, whe 
a vigorous flow of salt water was en 
countered. The well was, therefore, 
plugged at a point about one hundred 
feet below that at which the main sup 
ply of gas seemed to be, the drill re 
moved, and the gas lighted. An im 
mense flame shot up with a deafening 
roar, and was visible at night at a dis 
tance of ten or fifteen miles. For many, 
months it was allowed to burn continu 
ously, no steps being taken to utilize it. 
Its flow was probably about 250,000 cubic 
feet a day (it was not measured), issuing 
from the stand-pipe under a pressure of 
from 390 to 400 pounds to a square inch 

Such is the story of the discovery of 
natural gas in Findlay. Dr. Oesterlin, 
who has had the satisfaction of seeing 
the town of Findlay grow in population 
from 5,000 to 15,000 as the direct result 
of his gift of natural gas to his fellow 
citizens, and of meeting upon the streets 
every day the men who ridiculed him 
for years, but have now been enriched 
by his success, was eighty years old in 
October. He is slight of frame, infirm 
with age, and his thin locks and flowing 
beard are as white as the drifted snow. 
But his eye is bright and his mind clear, 
and his strong face and massive brow 
betoken a man of remarkable intellect- 
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ual powers. He still speaks the English 
language with great difficulty, but his 
words, though imperfectly pronounced, 
are carefully chosen, and his sentences 
pointed and expressive. As he sits in 
his plainly-furnished office looking out 
upon the busy scene in the main street, 
so changed by the discovery of natural 
gas, and modestly tells his story, he 
impresses the stranger as one of the 
ereat men of the age. The future city 
of Findlay will be remiss in its duty if 
it does not honor him as its greatest 
benefactor, and teach its children the 
instruetive story of his life; and the 
State of Ohio, when it commemorates 
the glorious deeds of its soldiers and 
statesmen, should not forget the man 
whose untiring energies gave it natural 
vas and petroleum. 

His own pecuniary gain seems to have 
been almost the last thing that Dr. Oest- 
erlin thought of during the long years 
when he was urging the drilling for 
eas, or even after he saw the natural 
vas coming in such a volume from the 
Pioneer Well. When I asked him what 
substantial reward he had received, he 
replied that the boring of wells by 
the city had practically destroyed the 
value of stock in his company (the city 
has since purchased its plant), but that 
in the wreck of his little fortune, years 
ago, he had saved a piece of land that 
had never yielded him much. He had, 
however, lately sold it for $50,000, which 
sum, he remarked, would be sufficient 
to supply his wants during the remain- 
der of his life and relieve him of the 
necessity of continuing the practice of 
medicine. 

The Findlay Gas Light and Coke 
Company (artificial gas), whose officers 
and leading stockholders Dr. Oesterlin 
had begged, seventeen years before, to 
drill a hole in the ground instead of 
building gas-houses and retorts, was not 
slow to realize what the discovery of nat- 
ural gas meant for the corporation—a loss 
of occupation unless it, too, secured the 
new light and fuel—and so it contracted 
for the sinking of a well, which was 
completed early in 1885. Its history is in 
every particular similar to that of the 
Pioneer. The gas-house immediately 
suspended operations and has never re- 
sumed, the natural gas being turned at 


once into the city mains. This company 
and the Findlay Natural Gas Company 
have since been consolidated, and now 
own some of the largest wells, but, a!- 
though the prices were very moderate— 
$1.00 to $1.50 a month for a stove, fif- 
teen to thirty cents a month for a house- 
light, and $150 a year for a steam-engine 
—the business of furnishing gas to cus- 
tomers is not a very profitable one. 
The city has since drilled wells from 
which it lights the streets and supplies 
gas for private domestic purposes at 
merely nominal prices, and many of 
the larger manufacturing establishments 
have wells of their own. 

After the success of the first two wells 
others were drilled in rapid succession, 
so that by the first of April, 1886, seven- 
teen had been sunk in and around Find- 
lay. Only two of these were failures. 
Of the others, eleven vielded dry gas and 
four gas and oil. 

It may be well to remark here, since 
the limits of this article will not permit 
a description of the oil industry of North- 
western Ohio, that to Dr. Oesterlin is due 
also the credit of the discovery of petro- 
leum,the presence of which in the Trenton 
limestone was not suspected by the geo- 
logists before the completion of the Pio- 
neer Well. The extent and richness of 
this new oil field will be recognized when 
it is known that even at the present low 
price paid for oil in that region by the 
Standard Oil Company—fifteen cents a 
barrel—the value of the product of the 
new field for 1887 is estimated at $1,500,- 
000, while the cost of producing it, the 
fuel used in pumping being natural gas, 
is merely nominal. The far greater 
value of the natural gas causes this new 
source of wealth, great as it is, to be little 
appreciated, 

The number of active gas wells in Find 
lay and immediate vicinity is now (Sep 
tember, 1887), thirty-one or thirty-two, 
and the ‘‘ coming in” of anew well has 
ceased to attract attention. Their aggre- 
gate capacity is about 75,000,000 cubic 
feet a day. The heating power of this 
gas is considerably greater than that of 
the Pittsburgh supply, being, according 
to experiments made by Prof. C. C. How- 
ard, of Starling Medical College, Colum- 
bus, 878.082 heat units to the 100 liters, 
which makes 31.085 cubic feet of it equal 
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toaton of Pittsburgh soft coal. This 
makes the coal value of the Findlay gas 
wells 2,400 tons a day. 

The Karg well, referred to in the intro- 
duction to this article, isthe largest, and 
its flow of gas is variously estimated at 
from 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubie feet a 
day. The State Geologist reported the 
result of a measurement in 1886 as 12,- 
080,000 feet a day, but Mr. Wilson Vance, 
President of the Findlay Chamber of 
Commerce, calculated it to be, in Septem- 
ber, 1887, ‘* nearly 20,000,000 eubie feet.” 
The Ballard well, in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the city, has a flow of between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet a 
day; the City gas well No. 2, 7,000,000, 
and the Cory and Briggs about 5,000,000 
cubie feet each. From this they grade 
down to 300,000, the average being from 
1.560.000 to 2,000,000. These figures are 
given upon the authority of President 
Vance. 

None of the Findlay gas wells have 
failed, except the two already mentioned ; 
but three or four, drilled too far out in 
the oil field, have been partially choked 
up with petroleum so as to injure them 
as gas producers. On the other hand 
some have increased their flow since they 
first **came in,” anotable instance being 
that of the Pioneer Well, whose capacity 
was 250,000 cubic feet a day in 1884, 
and is now 500,000. The quantity of gas 
at Findlay is apparently sufficient to sup- 
ply a great city formany years. Science 
and experience alike predict no exhaus- 
tion of it, if it is not wasted, during the 
present generation ; and practical men are 
content to leave to the geologists the dis- 
cussion of the question whether the gas 
is continually renewed in the bowels of 
the earth or not. 

They tell a good story in Findlay of 
an Irishman who went there shortly 
after the great Karg well ‘‘came in.” 
Hearing the roar and seeing the illumi- 
nation, he went out upon the bridge at 
night and stood for a long time watching 
this eighth wonder of the world. Then 
turning to a by-stander he said that he 
had been in this country a good many 
years and had been all over it. He 
thought the Yankees were the sharpest 
people alive, but these Ohio people beat 
them out of sight. They had got the 
best of everybody else, and now they 
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were even upsetting God's plans. He 
had put the gas into the centre of the 
world to blow it up with when the time 
came, and now these people were tap 
ping it and letting it all out. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
gas in actual use in Findlay, since there 
is no restriction upon the consumers of 
it. When the gas is turned on and the 
price by the month or year agreed upon 
no meters are used and the customer burns 
as little or as much as he pleases. It 
certain that only a very small per-centage 
of the possible yield is consumed, because, 
on account of its very high calorific 
qualities, the quantity required to produce 
a given amount of heat or power is very 
little. For example: When the Col 
umbia Glass Works, at Findlay, built 
its great brick furnace, thirty feet in 
diameter, sixteen pipes were laid to feed 
it, that being the number required by a 
similar furnace at Pittsburgh. They 
found, however, that the heat was too 
great, and that only eight pipes were 
necessary. If all were used, the fur 
nace would be soon burned up. Thx 
well which supplies the Columbia works 
furnishes gas also to two other glass 
factories, and I was informed by a glass- 
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maker that nine more, twelve in all, 
might draw their supply from it. This 


well is a small one, yielding not more 
than half a million cubic feet per day. 
The cost of gas to manufacturers in 


Findlay is practically nothing. It is 
given to those who propose to build 


there, if such an inducement is needed. 
But if any one is not satisfied with the 
terms offered him, he may drill his own 
well and finish it on his own premises at 
a cost of $1,200, the interest upon which 
at six per cent. (872 a year) will ever 
afterward represent the cost of his fuel. 
And even this may be reduced by divid 
ing the expense with his immediate 
neighbors, for whom he will have an 
abundant supply of gas. How great a 
saving this is in the cost of most manu 
factures only a practical man knows. It 
was reported some time ago that Disston 
& Sons, the great saw manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, contemplated removing 
their works to Pittsburgh because by the 
use of gas they could save from $50,000 
to $60,000 a year in the cost of fuel. 
But in Pittsburgh the natural gas is 
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prized chiefly, not on account of its 
economy, but because of its superiority 
as a fuel and the better results that are 
attained by itsuse. At Findlay all these 
advantages are secured and at little or 
no expense. This explains the great 
rush of manufacturers to that town dur- 
ing the past few months. 

To show more in detail how the gas 
at Findlay is practically free to manu- 
facturers, it is only necessary to say 
that there is no monopoly of it there. 
In all the other natural gas fields of the 
vicinity the wells are owned or con- 
trolled by some great incorporated com- 
pany, like the Northwestern Natural 
Gas Company, of which ex-Governor 
Charles Foster is President, and which 
is a branch of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It supplies Fostoria, near which 
its principal wells are located, Toledo, 
Fremont and other small places. Its 
prices, although less than the cost of 
coal, are high, and while Fostoria offers 
free gas to manufacturers who will agree 
to establish themselves there, the gas is 
paid for by the city, and thus swells the 
tax levy. 

In Findlay the wells are owned either 
by private individuals and firms, or by 
the city itself. The latter's prices for 
gas being merely nominal, all others are 
prevented from selling it at a large prof- 
it. Besides this, individual land-owners 
stand ready to give a site of from five 
to twenty acres and a gas well to any 
manufacturing concern having a reason- 
ably good-sized plant, if it will agree to 
build on the site. In this way the ad- 
joining lands are brought into market. 
and farms that three years ago were 
worth $100 an acre, and are now worth 
$1,000, are sold off at from $200 to $500 
a lot. 

For domestic purposes the price of gas 
in Findlay is fifteen cents a month for 
each heating-stove, furnace or grate, 
which, being used only seven months in 
the twelve, makes the cost to the con- 
sumer $1.05 per year; while elsewhere 
in Northwestern Ohio the charge is from 
$18.50 to $25.00; then, for each cook- 
stove or range, Findlay’s price is $1.80 
per year, and the rates of the others from 
$42.50 to $60. 

The population of Findlay, in 1884, 
was between 4,000 and 5,000. A year 


ago it was 6,000. It is now estimated by 
President Vance, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at 15,000 or 16,000; and, he adds, 
if there were dwelling-houses to shelter 
them, there would be an increase of 
10,000 within sixty days. Twothousand 
more dwellings are needed, and could 
be sold or rented at once. Between 1,000 
and 1,500 married men are now living 
in boarding-houses, waiting for buildings 
to be erected, so that they can remove 
their families thither. The number of 
dwelling-houses built during the past 
year has been about 1,800, of which 
about 1,300 have been constructed dur- 
ing the season just ended. Capitalists 
who build small houses to sell, realize 
from 50 to 100 per cent. upon their in- 
vestments, and the rents of newly im- 
proved property are from 20 to 30 per 
cent. of its cost. Between fifteen and 
twenty new manufacturing concerns 
that had not, in September, taken any 
of their mechanics to Findlay, expected 
to begin operations there by January Ist, 
1888. They will employ from 50 to 800 
hands each, averaging about 200. The 
most serious problem that Findlay now 
has to solve is how to house the new- 
comers. In the fall some families were 
living in tents and some in towns from 
seven to ten miles away. 

Although there has been a great deal 
of real estate speculation in Findlay 
recently, and the price of land is still 
advancing, there has been shown a re- 
markable conservatism when all the 
facts are considered. In 1884 farm lands 
immediately adjoining the village were 
worth about $100 an acre. Tracts of 
land near the city are now held at from 
$300 to $1,500 an acre. Senator John 
Sherman purchased 974 acres of land 
last February for $30,000; in 53 days he 
was offered $125,000 for it, and at the 
end of 75 days refused $150,000. It was 
plotted into lots in the fall, and at pre- 
vailing prices will bring $300,000. Build- 
ing lots for residences can now be bought 
for from $100 to $5,000 each; those for 
business purposes cost from $30 to $300 
a foot front. It is anticipated that these 
prices will be doubled in a year. 

The number of manufactories, great 
and small, already established in Find 
lay is about sixty-five, every one of 
which has been started since the discoy- 
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ery of natural gas. In public improve- 
ments the people have displayed great 
liberality. Besides boring gas wells and 
laying pipes, so as to make the new fuel 
nearly free to all its citizens, contracts 
for waterworks have been made, and 
the work upon them begun. Their cost 
will be $300,000, and the water supply, 
drawn from pure, living streams, ample 
Three 
street railways are now in course of con- 
struction, and befare January Ist the 
building of two more will be undertaken. 
A belt line of railroad surrounding the 
city, thus making the handling of freight 
cheap and easy at all the manufactories, 
will be finished in a month ortwo. <A 
new court-house which is to cost $250,- 
000, and which would be an architectur- 
alornament to any city, is already under 
root. 
churches, banks, ete., as well as stores 


for a population of 300,000 souls. 


There are the best of graded schools, 


of all kinds, in which the stocks of goods 
are large and well selected, and prices 
no higher than in other towns in that 
section of the State. In railroad facili- 
ties the city is fortunate. It already has 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, 
and Vanderbilt systems competing for 
its east and west freight tratlic; and its 
passenger accommodations, although not 
all that might be desired, will rapidly 
improve. new 
through Findlay are projected: one from 
Toledo to Columbus, and the other from 
Youngstown to some point in Indiana 
the latter said to be a Pennsylvania 
Railroad enterprise, intended by the 
officials of that system to shorten their 
line between New York and Chicago. 

I have already partially deseribed the 
In the business 


Two railroads passing’ 


appearance of Findlay. 
portion of the town it has the air of a 
small, prosperous Western city. Some 
building is in progress, but not more 
than might be seen in places to the 
growth of which no such impetus has 
been given. There are more people on 
the streets, more activity in trade, than 
one would naturally expect to find in 
such a place, and the real estate agencies 
are without number. In the window of 
almost every store, and on the front of 
many of the buildings, are the tempo 
rary signs of the land brokers, while the 
dead walls are covered with maps of 
‘‘additions” to the city in which lots 
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are for sale. On the bank of the river, 
fronting on the main street, is the old 
block-house erected by General Blanch 
ard for the protection of the town in 
early days from Indian attacks. It ap 
pears to have been used as a dwelling 
until recently, but now a great 
sign is stretched across its front to in 
form the world of the opportunity inside 
to purchase some of the finest building 
lots in Findlay. 

Almost every business and profession 
al man takes a hand in this real estate 
speculation, many of them tothe neglect 
of their other interests. 
ician who has made more money in 
buying and selling land during the last 
year than he could expect to make with 
his pills and powders in half a lifetime, 
and whose mind was taken up more 
with his speculation than with his prac 
tice, called upon a patient one day last 
summer, and after making his examina 
tien, wrote a prescription in an absent 
minded manner, 
ing, the invalid noticed that no diree 
tions had been written for taking the 
medicine, and called his attention to the 
fact. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘I forgot 
One-third down, and‘the balance i 
and two years.” 

Going ashort distance from the centre 


eloth 


A young phys 


As he was about leay 


of the city, the scene changes. 
factories from which the look of newness 


Shop ail 


has not yet worn off, appear on every side, 
interspersed by half-raised walls, excay 
ations for new foundations and 
of brick, stone and lumber. 
in every direction is crossed and re 


piles 


The praine 


crossed by new streets that have just 
been ploughed out, and the 
presented reminded me of an engraving 
of the building of Jamestown, in the 
school geographies used in New Ene 
land a third of a century ago. (Ther 
were houses in all stages of completion, 
and I often wondered where the first 
settlers of Virginia got the sawed lum 
ber to make the frames of their houses 
with, and why they built them close to 
gether on twenty-five-foot city lots, 
when they had the whole continent to 
spread over.) Standing at one point 1] 
counted more than one hundred unfin 
ished dwellings within sight. Many of 
these houses are small, costing only 
from $1,000 to $2,000 each, but they are 


picture it 
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neat and attractive, and will make com- 
fortable homes for the families of the 
mechanics who will occupy them. The 
lots are large enough to give each a 
good garden spot, and the streets wide 
and already planted with young shade- 
trees, which, in the wonderfully fertile 
soil, will grow with great rapidity. 

The limits of this article preclude a 
description of the development of natural 
gas in other fields of Northwestern Ohio 
and of the more recent ones of Indiana; 
an explanation of the geological struct- 
ure of the pindlay district, as disclosed 
by the drill, which might be made ex- 
ceedingly interesting; or a discussion of 
the various theories of the origin of the 
gas and oil that have been advanced by 
scientific and practical men. 

While Findlay seems to be at the focus 
of the gas district of the region, Fostoria 
has an abundant supply much more sys- 
tematically and perfectly developed by 
the Northwestern Natural Gas Company, 
which, as I have said, is controlled by the 
Standard Oil Company. This corpora- 
tion has no competition in the supply of 
eas at Fostoria, Fremont and afew other 
places, and has laid its pipes to the city 
of Toledo, a distance of nearly 50 miles. 
The prices charged by the Northwestern 
Company are higher than those made by 
the city of Findlay, and the fact that the 
wells have been more recently drilled 
has retarded the growth of Fostoria. 
Arrangements are made, however, by 
Which manufacturers who will agree to 
take their plants thither may obtain free 
sites and free gas; and a number of im- 
portant concerns are now building there 
or preparing to do so. An immense 
fiouring mill is already in operation. 
Real estate there is now selling for about 
three times as much as a year ago. 

Although the growth of Fostoria may 
possibly be slower than that of Findlay 
there is no reason why it should not also 
become a large manufacturing centre, 
Its advantage over any place depend- 
ent upon other fuel than natural gas is 
too great to be estimated, and it is for- 
tunate in having as its leading citizen 
and business man ex-Governor Charles 
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Foster, whose experience, enterprise and 
command of large capital will be a most 
important element in the growth of the 
city. 

Fremont is farther removed from the 
gas district than Fostoria, and yet is 
near enough to be able to have an abun- 
dant supply, and will undoubtedly be 
greatly benefited by it. 

3owling Green has a large supply of 
gas within a mile of town, and an in- 
dustrial city is growing there. 

Toledo gets its natural gas from the 
Fostoria district, fifty miles away. This 
is about the limit of distance to which 
the gas can be_ profitably conveyed 
through pipes, and, of course, the farther 
the point at which the gas is used is 
from the source of supply the more ex- 
pensive itis. Toledo has many advan- 
tages as a centre for manufacturing over 
cities in the interior of the State. Its 
situation upon the lake, bringing it into 
direct water communication with the 
iron region of Lake Superior, the grain 
of the West and the markets of the East; 
its excellent railroad facilities, the extent 
and importance of manufactures already 
established — these and other cireum- 
stances will probably enable it to profit 
by the use of the natural gas even though 
the cost be greater than elsewhere. 

The discovery of natural gas in North- 
western Ohio will not cause a revolution 
in any branch of manufacturing in this 
country—I doubt if it will injuriously 
affect any one of the present great centres 
of industry. Fora time it will turn the 
current of growth and development Into 
anew field, and the expansion in the old 
ones may not be quite as rapid as it 
otherwise might have been. But this 
country is growing so quickly and the 
demand for the products of manufacture 
increases so much from year to year, that 
the growth of Northwestern Ohio will 
only be like the turning of a great river 
into a reservoir upon its banks. For a 
little time the water flows with less vol- 
ume, but soon the reservoir is filled and 
then the stream sweeps on as before al- 
though the new receptacle for a part of 
its flood remains full. 
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CHIME-PICTURES. 


WHat voice as of the tempest-trampled sea, 
What turbulence of terror and delight, 

What organ-peal, what solemn ltany 
Clamors along the quiet aisles of night ” 


What tocsin’s moan through midnight silence falls, 
What clash of arms, what hurrying to and fro, 
While grimly serried on the fortress-walls, 
The spearmen lean to watch the coming for 


What is this wonder of a thousand eyes 
That flashes far along the ancient street, 

What throng is this that waits with mute surmise, 
What clang of drums, what tread of marching feet ? 


What banners blaze from roof and balcony, 
What scarfs from snowy shoulders glimmer down, 
While . . hark! the rending sheut reels to the sky: 
‘It is the king who comes to claim his own!” 


What chorus hymeneal in dim shades 
Of aged oaks without the city’s gate, 

Where wreathed in May-tide flowers, the blooming maids 
Lead up the loath young bride in blushing state / 


What stir of wind wing-laden with perfume, 
What low sweet laugh of slow-descending streams, 
While curfew bells, far-floating through the gloom, 
Pervade the night with peace and pleasant dreams ? 


It is the Chime—the graybeard on the tower— 
Who dreams aloud of dead and buried things : 
Of vanished glory and departed power, 
And love that lived in long forgotten springs. 


And like the flicker fanned in dying embers, 
Old forms and faces gather round him fast; 
His heart grows young again as he remembers, 
Rhyme after rhyme, the poem of the past. 


But soon his memory fails, his voice is gone, 
His chant expires in hollow moans of pain: 

He stares around and finds himself alone, 
And sadly lays him down to sleep again. 


Charles Lotin Hildreth. 
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A CHAT WITH THE GOOD GRAY POET. 


BY CYRUS FIELD WILLARD. 


At the sign of the Golden Turtle, 
Poulson’s, Philadelphia—I have forgot- 
ten the street—my friend Mr. Patterson, 
a devotee of poetry and pictures, and 
myself, scribbler, sat one Sunday inves- 
tigating some oysters in the mysterious 
dish invented by Mr. Poulson and known 
to Philadelphia fame as a Chincoteague 
roast. I will not describe this dish, as I 
intend to write a five-page article about 
it, with copious draughts—illustrations I 
mean—for Mr. Patterson’s Art Magazine. 

Suddenly friend Patterson broke the 
voluptuous, gastronomicsilence. ‘I say, 
old man, you must n't leave Philadelphia 
without seeing Walt Whitman.” I had 
finished the Chincoteague roast and I rose 
to the occasion. Paying the bill, the only 
sad feature connected with the restaur- 
ant, we boarded a cable car—noble in- 
vention which saves poor horses from 
hack-work worse than literary—arrived 
at the ferry, took the boat, and were soon 
in the land of Jersey. 

Camden is a remarkable town for two 
rather contradictory facts, namely, that 
it suffers froma strict Sunday prohibition 
law and enjoys the presence of the non- 
prohibitory Walt Whitman. 

Weconsulted a directory—W alt Whit- 
man, poet, 328 Mickle Street, was the 
result. We found the house, a hum- 
ble two-story, paint-faded wooden one: 
‘“W. Whitman ” on the door plate. We 
knocked with reportorial timidity. <A 
pleasant-faced lady of forty appeared at 
the door and informed us that the poet 
was out driving and would not return 
till dark. We departed sadly, but be- 
thought ourselves of Colonel Tom Don- 
aldson of Philadelphia, who, Mr. Patter- 
son said, was a great friend of Whitman 
and would give us a letter of introduc- 
tion that would insure us a hearty wel- 
come in the evening. 

We found the famous Colonel in his 
den amid a chaos of books, pictures, In- 
dian curiosities and weapons. On one of 
his walls hung framed the first dollar 
bill contributed to the Blaine Campaign 
Fund; it was given by a boy. On an- 
other wall was a Meissonier, painted 


for the Colonel by his friend, the superb 
Frenchman. Treasures and triumphs of 
art simply crowded this curious rookery, 
picked up by Donaldson in his almost 
unlimited travel: and, taking a tallow 
dip in his hand, the portly politician pi- 
loted us, with pardonable pride, through 
his fantastic corridors, where whosoever 
comes is very fain to linger. 

Finally he gave us a letter to Walt, 
and some hints how to approach him. 
‘*Don’t let him suspect you are drawing 
his cork, or he will be mum—not cham- 
pagne, but mum as an oyster; I have 
taken some chaps there who could n't get 
morethan ‘ah!’ or ‘oh!’ from the good, 
gray poet. He will flow if he feels like it, 
but he won’t be pumped. To use his own 
pet phraseology, he’s ‘a spontaneous old 
cuss or nothing at all.’ ” 

Armed with this letter, we again 
rapped at the Poet’s door, and were 
shown into his study by the pleasant- 
faced housekeeper, who took the letter 
upstairs. The gaslight in the narrow 
hall was the only illumination, but by it 
we could discern several pictures on the 
walls and an immense litter of papers 
on the tables and chairs. In a few min- 
utes we heard a slow, heavy step, and 
then in the doorway, with his back to 
the gas, leaning on a cane, but still erect 
under the snows of nearly seventy win- 
ters, stood the massive original, I might 
say aboriginal, Walt. 

We advanced with low bows and out- 
stretched hands. 

‘* Friends, how are you 2?” came a voice 
like softened thunder; and, passing be- 
tween us after a hearty shake, the poet 
sank slowly into a large chair in the 
dimmest corner. 

We had not seen his face, but we 
hardly dared to suggest lighting the gas, 
and, following the hint of Colcnel Don- 
aldson, opened the conversation, as if 
we had come to entertain Walt, and not 
chiefly ‘‘to loaf with him and invite 
his soul.” 

Starting with the pleasing theme, 
Massachusetts politics, I hazarded a pre- 
diction that Massachusetts was likely to 
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go Democratic in about three years ; 
then remarked that I should not be sur- 
prised if before long we had a poet for 
Mayor of Boston. 

* Ah!” Walt asked, *‘ who ’s that ?” 

‘John Boyle O'Reilly,” I replied; 
‘a Democrat, but a broad one, whom 
many Republicans would be proud to 
vote for.” 

‘* A good man,” said Walt, ‘* an honest 
man; I admire him.” 

**So he does you.” 

‘“‘T have sometimes thought so. But 
what makes you think your State will 
go Democratic ?” he continued. 

‘*For several causes: First, the Dem- 
ocratic organization is rapidly approach- 
ing perfection ; second, the so-called 
temperance party is crazy to sting the 
Republican bosom that warmed it; third, 
a long lease of power has bred bitter 
factions in the Republican camp; fourth, 
and most important, the Labor Party 
and the party of Progressive Socialism 
are rapidly increasing. The city of Bos- 
ton is to-day, simply honeycombed with 
subterranean societies, who don’t yet 
know quite all they want, but are bound 
in the near future to get some things.” 

‘What do you think of this social- 
istic movement ?” asked the poet. 

**That’s something, Mr. Whitman, on 
which we would be glad to have your 
light.” 

Then Walt began: **I do n’t know ex- 
actly what they ‘re drivin’ at, like. Seems 
to me this is a pretty good government, 
but I see no harm in their having socie- 
ties subterranean or otherwise; no harm 
in their paradin’, resolootin’, pronuncia- 
mentoin’ and careerin’ round, like. Do 
they celebrate theimselves? Let 
Even if they don’t half think 
selves, they stir up other minds.” 

**"That.’s poetry 
said [. 


‘em! 
them 
what vour does,” 

a‘ Perhaps SO: 
the poet. 

* Alluding to your poetry,” said Mr. 
ig. ‘IT have wanted to ask you 
What is your theory about poetry ?” 

‘fT don’t know that IT have any the- 
ory about it,” Walt answered. ‘Have 
youl” 

‘ Well,” said Mr. Patterson, ‘‘I have 
fancied that you wished to express an 


| don’t know,” replied 





ifterson, 


opposition to the set forms, tricks of 
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rhyme and rhythm, and general petti 
ness of our magazine-poets. ” 

‘*T dunno about that,” said Walt . 
‘*P’r’aps a little.” 

‘* Yet,” said I, ‘‘in some of your most 
popular pieces, do n't you think you 
have yielded slightly to the common pre 
judice in favor of regular measures and 
even to rhyme; as if, perhaps, to show 
that you could string rhymes if you 
wanted to? For instance, in * My Cap- 
tain,’ which I think one of your finest 
outbursts, did you not yield to melody 
rather than seek to express the vaster 
harmonies ?” 

‘**Mebbe so,” the poet admitted, ‘* but I 
do n’t quite catch on, like, to what you 
fellows mean by a theory about poetry 
Strikes me it’s like happiness. 
son said one day he was walking in a 
muddy marsh; cold, wind; wet 
under foot; clouds threatening snow: 
hills all bare; trees bald of their leaves; 
his feet wet; everything dreary-like; he 
dreary too, very dreary. Suddenly—all 
of asudden—he felt happiness: could n't 
tell why, but it happened to him. What ’s 
your theory about such a fact 

We simply acknowledged the misti 
ness which involves more or less all hu 
man theories; and the Poet resumed his 
monologue: 

‘You can’t define it; even 1, Walt 
Whitman, who celebrate it, can’t define 
it. It’s hke beauty; like a handsome 
person; I’ve seen’em: Negroes, Indians 
white, vellow, men, women, children, ba 
bies, short, tall, well, sick, long-haired, 
short-haired, white-haired, red-haired, fat, 
thin, all sorts and all kinds, in all places. 
All you ean say is, that man or that wo 


Emer 


raw 


man impresses you, like, as being beauti- 
ful; but why? Now for your theory: it 
won't work; it won't it’s like a 
society girl brought up to do nothing, 
who runs away with a coachman, and is 


wash: 


no good except to be looked at.” 

The poet seemed so pleased at having 
knocked out the theory question in the 
first round that I ventured to tell him | 
would like to hear him recite his poem 
about Lincoln. 

‘**You ll have to come, then, to the 
anniversary celebration,” said he, ‘‘ when 
they let me have my little splurge.” 

‘ But,” said I, ‘‘I live too far away, 
and I should like to hear you recite it, so 
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that I might catch your style of elocu- 
tion, for I sometimes recite, and would 
like, if possible, to acquire your mode of 
delivery.” 

‘You must imagine then,” said Walt, 
with a deep smile that seemed to flood 
out through the dimness of the room, 
‘an elocution without any elocution, a 
sort of straight-ahead, right-on way of 
talking.” 

‘The other night,” said Mr. Patterson, 
‘‘my friend here recited a poem of yours, 
Mr. Whitman, to a party of ladies who 
were very much charmed with it.” 

‘*Ah! what one was that?” said the 
ancient poet, with a purr of pleasure in 
his vast voice. 

Whereupon, I repeated these lines of 
tremendous flattery : 

Once in the days of my youth 

[ roamed through a beautiful city, 

Noting the houses, the stores, the churches, theatres, 

Markets ; acquiring the architecture, customs, 

Looks and lingo of the people ; hiving them 
All up for future reference. 

But now all that I remember of that 
City is a Woman who detained me 
There for the Love of Me. Houses, stores, 
Customs, costumes, churches, theatres, looks 
And lingoes all are vanished, are 
Gone, are played out. But the 

Woman—Sshe remains. 

“Yes, I believe I wrote some lines 
like those,” said Walt in low, slow tones, 
as if his mind, while he spoke, had 
traveled back years, many years, and 
was now operating his voice from a 
great dim distanee. Then, with a touch 
of pardonable vanity in his utterance : 
‘*So they liked it, did they?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘they were highly 
pleased with it.” 

[ then proceeded to mention some 
people in Boston who were admirers of 
his, and he exhibited some surprise at 
the idea of having so many disciples in 
the City of Isms. 

[ asked him if he knew the great 
Julia Ward Howe, and he replied, rath- 
er mournfully: ‘‘She has never noticed 
me. I guess she thinks me too auda- 
cious-like.” I hastened to give him my 
belief that this truly grand woman, whom 
[ had the pleasure of knowing during 
her martyrdom at the New Orleans Ex- 
position, was an appreciator of the Pin- 
daric pyrotechnies of his voleanic Muse; 
and he appeared so pleased that we were 
beginning to count on a further flow 
from his mystic lips, when unluckily we 
perceived that his housekeeper was mak- 
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ing signs to us that it was the poet’s bed- 
time. He is somewhat of an invalid, 
and she watches him with maternal care. 
So we rose reluctantly. 

Noticing that a picture hung behind 
him, which in the distance resembled 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, I inquired if it 
was of him. 

‘‘No,” said the poet; ‘“‘that’s my 
father.” I stepped nearer the picture, 
saying, ‘‘I cannot see it very well.” 
Mr. Whitman struck a match, and hand- 
ing it over, bade me light the gas. This 
gave us a chance not only to inspect the 
picture, presenting a very fine face, but 
also to get a good look at our host, an 
opportunity for which: we had hitherto 
lacked. I don’t think he suspected this 
piece of innocent strategy, but his house- 
keeper gave us a mischievous smile. 

After we had shaken hands and were 
fairly out in the street again, we could 
not help bursting into laughter at the 
thought of having got ahead of the 
clever old fellow, in our mind’s eye, so 
to speak. And a very interesting head 
it is for memory to retain, a head well 
suited to the great body, now, alas! 
partially paralyzed; a head which one 
might well expect would naturally pro- 
duce such noble poems as ‘‘ My Captain” 
and ‘‘ When Lilaes last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.” 

I know it is quite the fashion to sneer 
at Walt Whitman’s poems. Sidney Lan- 
ier said flippantly: ‘‘ Whitman is poe- 
try’s butcher. Huge, raw collops slashed 
from the rump of poetry—and never 
mind gristle—is what he feeds our soul 
with. As near as I can make out, his 
argument seems to be that because a 
prairie is wide, therefore debauchery is 
admirable; and because the Mississippi 
is long, therefore every American is 
God.” 

Whitman's quiet reply to this detrac- 
tion—not to the detractor, mark you, for 
his High Serenity never has stooped to 
return personal abuse—may be found in 
this sentence of the Preface to ‘* Leaves 
of Grass”: ‘ Poems distilled from other 
poems will probably pass away.” 

How differently another man of wider 
mind and warmer heart proclaims of 
Whitman. John Burroughs, the well-be- 
loved lover of Dame Nature, thus speaks 
concerning ‘* Leaves of Grass”: ‘* Of the 
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future reception of this poem I feel no 
doubt. At present Walt Whitman, from 
his novelty alone, with his unprecedent- 
ed vastness, his scorn of extrinsic orna- 
ment, cannot be measured, cannot well 
be understood. He stretches into the 
future as other writers into the past. At 
present he has a limited circle of fer- 
vently appreciative readers. In a decade 
they will be counted by thousands; and 
in still another a newer, younger race, 
growing up, will, as it were, be born to 
him.” And speaking of ‘‘Drum Taps,” 
or Whitman's poems about the war, the 
same delightful Burroughs sums up: 
‘And when the angry hatreds of the 
struggle shall have passed away, when 
the venerableness of Time shall have 
furnished a retrospective vista through 
which these poems can be gazed on and 
read and felt to the fathom of themselves 
—I see how the quality resident in them, 
looming through the haze of the past, 
full of the inexpressible associations of 
that strange, sad war, will have such 
effects on the American, Southern or 
Northern, who reads or hears them 
read, as never yet have been surpassed 
by bard, or work of art, on man.” 

So much for differing criticism, fair and 
unfair! But to speak of Whitman, with- 
out giving some examples of his poetry 
for the benefit of such as have never read 
him would be unfairest of all. Here, then, 
isa poetic diamond, unfaceted withrhyme ; 
rough, if you will, but of what priceless 
water, the water of a country’s tears! 
Bathed in war's perfume—delicate Flag! 

O to hear you call the sailors and the soldiers, Flag, 
like a beautiful woman! 

O to hear the tramp, tramp of a million answering 

oO tee ahs they arm with joy! 

O to see you leap and beckon from the tall masts of 
ships! 

O to see you peering down on the sailors on the decks! 

Flag like the eyes of Women! 

Possibly, this is not poetry, but it fills 
me with finer fervor and more rhythmi- 
eal delight than all the blank verse that 
Noii Cromwell's blind secretary, Mr. 
John Milton, ever perpetrated. I would 
like to quote part of *‘ When Lilacs last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed”; but not to 
quote it all, if at all, would be a sin, al- 
most a sacrilege. Suffice it in passing, 
that this remarkable chant funereal has 
passion, pathos, and picture enough, ay, 
and music enough, to set up in business 
a dozen poets of the dav. Of the day 
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happy phrase! Of all days to come is 
Walt Whitman. And is there anything 
in the American language that comes 
close to this? 
(For the Death of Lincolu. 
o 
O Captain ! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every wrack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exult 
ing, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring. 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
Leave you not the little spot 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Il. 
O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells! 
Rise up! for you the flag is flung, for you the bugle 
trills; 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths, for you the 
shore a-crowding; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning. 
© Captain! dear father! 
This arm I push beneath you. 
lt is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead, 


Ill. 
My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 
will, 
But the ship, the ship is anchored safe, its voyage 
closed and done ; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
woh, 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with silent tread, 
Walk the spot my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold ayd dead. 

This was written by the man whos 
book the sapient censors of the Hub’s 
morals in the great Boston Public Library 
do n't permit to be taken out, on account 
of some passages which appear to them 
unclean. But, thank Heaven, hypocrisy 
in Boston is neverlong at apremium. The 
grand old town will awake and shake it 
from her “like a dewdrop from a lion's 
mane.” The good gray poet, however, 
it must be cheerfully admitted, has many 
outlandish oddities, 
flavor, spasms of colossal slang, which at 
first are repellent, not to say repulsive, 
to the readers whose minds have been 
trained, sometimes overtrained, in liter- 
ary schools. So, perhaps, it would be well 
for their behoof, and as a contrast to the 
noble poems quoted, to append an ode 
lately written to Walt Whitman by one 
of his admirers: 


AMERICA’S GREETING TO WALT. 
z, 


All hail,O Poet, Western-souled, sublime, 
Walt, grand and grandiose, 
Whose brimming, brook-like verse, 


freaks of Caliban. 
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Spurts and spatters, tinkles and patters, 
Till it swells 
To a roar, 
Multitudinous, Titanie, 
As of many mighty waters in a large- 
sized panie 
Hurtling down the crags of Time. 
Yet sweet, withal, as a Niagara of mo- 
lasses 
That overwhelms the petty flies 
Who buzz in rhyme, 
The Byron Joneses, Bobbie Burns Wil- 
sons, 
And Tennyson Smiths who monopolize 
Our splendid magazines ; 
That hear thine ocean sone, O Walt, 
Yet know not what it means. 
Forgive, O Whitman, large and big and 
huge, 
These accidental droppings into rhyme, 
Which rightly thou disdainest; for thy 
soul 
Belehes forth in thunderous warblings 
Like the diapason strange 
Of the Earth's perpetual friction 
On the cireumambient air. 


Il. 


In simple guise, at times 
Your lays flow gently on, 
Like the streams that meander down 
Some back alley, until 
They meet and greet the gutter’s ample 
sweep. 
Then again are they like 
The calm, pellucid bosom of Itasca, 
Which, sallying forth into the busy 
Haunts of men, 
Rolls on serenely muddy, 
Caring not for anybody, 
Under the name and title of 
Mississippi, Father of Waters. 
High is the verse, O Walt! 
Not high like an old, old cheese, 
Or a venison steak in Boston, 

But high as your own beloved Rockies, 
Cragey, formless, piercing heaven, 
Yet exceedingly festive and suggestive, 

As of vast cathedral spires, 

In whose deep caverns peal 

Forth the many-choired anthem, 

The Miserere and the prayers 
For the dead. 

Sun, stars, even the nebulie and 

The Darwinian theory, Mother 
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Earth, Brother Man, animals, 
Flowers, years, thought, Nirvana, 
Woman, words and silencee— 
All do praise thee; 
For they are but the echo of thy 
thoughts. 


III. 


Yes, Walt, it is a fact; 

Nay, more, a dead give-away, 
That you are a bully old 

Highwayman of the Ages. 
For you do bid them all 

‘Stand and deliver” all 
That is most precious to them all. 
And when you have empouched them, 
You do ride away, away—— 

Your serapé streaming straight 
Behind you, in reckless careless 

Canter, 
Whose echoes will resound 
Down the animaleule centuries 
Yet to come. 

Your heart is like a lemon, Walt, 
A lemon to which the water of 
Tears and the sugar of years, 
When added, will make 

A drink divine 

To solace the thirst 

Of the wonderful race 

Yet to come, yet to come! 


DY: 


So bawl forth your many- 
Chorded ululations! Knock 
Out the resonant, brassy 
Notes, and prattle along like 
A lad at play, while ever and 
Anon sweet seraph music 
Binds together in many-colored 
Fabric the composite harmonies 
Of your song! 
You know yourself—yvv@4% Geavror 
Likewise, Savez ? and no one else 
Knows anything about you, Camarado. 
So do I, your loved America, 

Your Femme, 
Know, what I am I am; 
And my deep chasms 
And snowy mountains and mellitlhuous 

vales 

Reflect back the tawny light 

Of thy musie. 
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Only I cannot and I do not try 
To do full homage unto thee, dear boy, 
But simply wait and say: 
‘You are a fit spawn 
Of me and the years gigantic. 
And by’mbye 
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BY LIZZIE W. 


Wuat is more fascinating than an 
old curiosity shop! I call to mind one 
in the City of Mexico, not far from the 
Zocalo. We never tired of exploring 
its treasures, gathered chiefly from the 
sequestration of Church property, the 
spoils of the convents and episcopal 
Here were piles of worm-eaten 
books and manuscripts; illuminated 
missals; copies of Murillo, which had 
once been altar pieces; fragments of 
rich point lace wrought in Spanish nun- 
neries; richly embroidered vestments 
and bits of carving. There was a deal 
of cheap tinsel, paper flowers and wax- 
work, hideous images with real hair, 
dressed in gauze and ornamented with 
paste gems; but now and then a piece of 
sterling silver could be found, a pyx or 
pattern of gilded filigree, or a chalice 
whose brim of beaded rubies recalled the 
vanished drops of sacramental wine. 

There was also a quantity of arche- 
ological remains; broken stone idols of 
the Aztecs, with pottery and Indian 
curios; but, unaccountably to my 
friends, the ecclesiastical bric-A-brac in- 
terested me most. It was only rubbish 
now, but once how much of zeal and 
heart-break, of devotion and penitence 
had been poured out before these dis- 
honored objects! Here was a yellow 
ivory crucifix: by how many icy fingers 
had it been clutched as a last hope in 
death; on how many quiet breasts had 
it lain, all their fires extinguished, their 
unrest stilled, their secrets locked! Here 
was a rosary of olive-wood brought by 
some pilgrim from the Holy Land, and 
scalding tears had oft kept pace with its 
falling beads. I remember one rickety 
confessional, the stuffy curtains of which 
seemed stifling with an atmosphere of 
crime and woe. There was some fine 


palaces. 


Some one more fitted than I, 
Poor little Amérique—probably 
The whole universe— 
Will honor the Cosmos Poet. 
Till then, dear Walt, ta-ta! 
Houpla! 


RELIQU ARY. 
CHAMPNEY, 


carving over the top, and a fellow tou 
ist suggested purchasing it and turnin. 
it into a wardrobe. Not for all tl: 
world would I have placed that piece o 
furniture in my sleeping apartment. In 
the still hours of night troops of wretched 
ghosts would have parted those tattered 
curtains. The poniard of the murderer 
would have gleamed between its folds, 
and haggard faces and sobs and moans 
would have driven away every possibil- 
ity of sleep in its presence. 

At one time the prelates of Mexico 
must have swept through the streets in 
gorgeous procession, for we were shown 
a violet velvet canopy embroidered in 
silver and adorned af the corners with 
pompons of white ostrich feathers, which 
had once been mounted on halberds and 
held by soldiers above some dignitary 
rustling in cloth of gold. This moth- 
saten canopy brought to my imagination 
the entire procession: the red penitents 
and the blue penitents; the altar boys 
swinging censers and carrying banners: 
the monks of St. Francis; the children 
scattering flowers before the sacred im 
ages; monks in black cowls, bearing 
torches; barefooted monks, in gray, girt 
with ropes; the flash of jeweled mitres 
and golden croziers, and the people 
kneeling on either side while the pageant 
passed, 

My husband regarded all of these 
trappings as mere stage property, but in 
the books and manuscripts found much 
to interest him. He discovered some 
old choir-books heavily bound in black 
leather with brass corners and_hasps, 
containing Glorias, Jubilates, Kyries. 
solemn masses, anthems and dirges. 
and a Stabat Mater in which the parts 
for ten instruments were written out by 
hand. 
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Another day he found a mine of treas- 
ure in a pile of yellow papers; records of 
the Inquisition they proved to be, con- 
taining many a strange story. ‘* How 
hard it is to realize,” he exclaimed, *‘‘ that 
the Inquisition ever took root in Amer- 
ican soil!” and then he plunged deeply 
into a study of the records, while Juan 
Galvez drew my attention to an object 
which he said he had secured especially 
with a view to my tastes. He unlocked 
an inlaid cabinet, and taking from it 
a shallow drawer containing some enam- 
eled watches, pointed triumphantly to 
what I at first took for a silver snuff- 
box. This idea met with Juan’s utmost 
scorn. ‘‘A snuff-box! Santiago! Itis 
a reliquary, containing a precious relic. 
Observe the engraved inscription on the 
lid: ‘Ab homine tniquo et doloso erue 
me’; and again, ‘Angelis suis mandavit 
de te,’ taken, as the Sefiora knows, from 
the Mass and the Psalter. Fatigue your- 
self to touch the spring and discover the 
sacred object.” 

IT opened the box and found a mum- 
mied thumb reduced to brown skin and 
bone. With a gesture of disgust I put 
aside the reliquary, explaining that I 
had no pleasure in such things; that be- 
sides my doubt as to their authenticity, 
[had an unconquerable repugnance to 
such relies of poor perishing mortality. 

‘‘T understand,” replied the indefatig- 
able Galvez. ‘‘The Sefiora is heretica 
—I beg a thousand pardons—is of the 
new religion. But if she will deign to 
read the inscription within the box, she 
will see that here is no relic of the 
saints, but a gage d'amour.” 

I now noticed some lettering within 
the lid, apparently not the work of an 
engraver, but scratched with a nail or 
some other clumsy tool by an un- 
skilled person. Juan Galvez translated 
it for me: 

From the hand of a faithful friend. who preferred 


to suffer martyrdom rather than to betray her who 
trusted in him. 


‘‘This reliquary,” continued Galvez, 
was worn for many years on the heart 
of a noble lady. It cameinto my hands 
from her grandson, a scapegrace in no 

yay deserving his ancestry. He would 
have pawned his grandmother's bones 
if I would have taken them. Convince 
yourself, Senora, that this relic has more 
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to do with sinners than with saints, and 
that it has never been blessed by our Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

‘*Then [ am more interested in it,”’ I 
confessed. ‘* What was the lady’s name? 
Do you know anything more of the 
story?” 

“The lady was Donia Petronilla de 
Riva, daughter of one of the governors 
of what you call New Mexico. Have you 
never heard of Don Gonzales de Torri- 
bio, Capitan General de la Provincia de 
la Louisiana y de las Floridas, Virey y 
Gobernador de Nueva Espaiia, Comen- 
dador y Superintendente dos Indios, ete., 
etc. ?” 

I confessed that I had never heard of his 
Excellency, though I had spent a winter 
at Santa Fé, not far from the site of the 
Governor’s Palace, where lived the Cap- 
tains-General, who reigned here with all 
the absolutism of petty sovereigns. *‘ And 
whose,” I asked, ‘* was the thumb which 
the Sefiora Torribio bore on her heart so 
many years?” 

‘*“Ah! That was long a secret, but it 
came out at last after her death, by a con- 
fession. It was from the hand of a young 
priest, a missionary to the Indians, called 
Tranquilino, so named because none 
could make him angry or move him to 
mirth or grief or any passion of vio- 
lence.” 

My husband looked up suddenly from 
the worm-eaten ‘‘ processos,” and asked: 
‘““Was it Augustine, surnamed EI] Tran- 
quilino, a friar of St. Francis, missionary 
to the Rio Grande Pueblos?’ 

‘* The same.” 

‘*Then this must be his ‘ Relacion,’ 
written out for Francisco Obispo, Inqui- 
sidor General.” 

‘* The Senor does not deceive himself,” 
replied Galvez, nonchalantly. 

‘Then it must contain the entire 
story,” Ieried, impulsively. ‘‘ We must 
have it, and on the whole I think I will 
take the reliquary. If a noble lady could 
endure to cherish it as you have said, it 
is not sucha very grizzly object after all.” 

Of course Galvez saw his advantage 
and took it, for whereas he had offered 
the entire pile of manuscripts the previous 
day for fifty cents he now demanded five 
dollars for the ‘‘ Relacion,” and as for 
the reliquary, two new bonnets were 
sacrificed for that. 
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The story was not a long one, but it 
seemed to me very pitiful. I give the 
papers in an almost literal translation: 


‘**Pueblo of Acoma. Ano 1710. 


RELATION, 


‘To Francisco Obispo, Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral, and to Pedro Mendoza, Superior 
of my Order, I that write unto you am 
the unhappy Augustin Espinoza (called 
el Tranquilino), and kaown to you as 
missionary to the Pueblos of the In- 
dians, falsely reputed a martyr, or one 
who has been counted worthy to endure 
torture for Christ’s sake, and who has 
been praised therefor, to his everlasting 
shame and confusion, by thee, my rever- 
end Father Superior, on the occasion of 
my visit to Spain, ten years ago, on the 
festival of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross. Thou wilt remember that I 
brought letters Mexico, letters 
which spoke of me as a man too modest 


from 


to sound his own praise, but one who bore 
in his body the evidence of his soldier- 
ship. I remember that I had come from 
the discomfort and peril of a sea voyage, 
and that I stood before thee in my coarse 
habit in the glow of scented wax-lights, 
in Toledo, in the gilded library of the 
convent of San Juan de los Reyes. Thou 
satest in thy velvet-cushioned arm-chair, 
robed in silk, with gems upon thy soft, 
white hand, and in thy company were 
certain young servitors of the Church, 
arrayed also in purple and fine linen, 
curled and perfumed and pampered with 
the luxuries of this world. And one 
talked of intaglios, and another of son 
nets, and a third of the beauty of certain 
noble ladies; and as I listened, cold and 
lonely, and sick at heart, the fire burned 
within me, so that when having read my 
letters, thou laidst them aside and asked: 
‘And thou art he who has suffered for 
Christ’s sake? I, remembering all my 
labor and wearisome journeys, lifted my 
head and answered proudly: ‘Ay, that 
have I.’ Then, with a look of benign 
sweetness, which told me that humility 
may sit in silken vestures, and pride 
walk in serge, thou didst rise, and lift- 
ing my maimed hand say to the young 
priests, who listened with reverence, 
‘Behold the stigmata ! Our brother has 
been wounded in the hand by barbarous 
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and cruel men, like unto his Lord and 
ours.’ 

‘Then I hung my head in shame, for 
I could not reply. And this was but 
the beginning of my torture. During 
my stay in Spain I was everywhere be 
lauded and honored. The young priests, 
whom I had scorned at heart, were first to 
do me kindness, and one would give me 
a glorious missal, and another a crucifix 
of gems. But I refused all their gifts 
and their offers of friendship, save that 
of Brother Cristobal, and him I could 
not refuse, though he hurt me more 
cruelly than the others. For he would 
say: ‘Look, while we are fluttering like 
butterflies in the court garden, he has 
suffered at the hands of savages; and he 
spread it abroad how my thumb had 
been burned from my hand in a heated 
calumet, and how I had borne the tort 
ure with the same saint-like placidity 
which had won me my name of Tran 
quilino. And I said in my heart, ‘It 
might have been,—for here am I endur 
ing torture of soul, to which anguish of 
body is not to be compared, without the 
consolation of heavenly approval, and I 
make no sign.” And the same Fray 
Cristobal spoke my praise so that a con 
vent of holy nuns broidered me a chas 
uble, but that too I refused, gaining still 
more thereby a name for modesty. And 
Cristobal dragged me one evening to the 
court. I saw there the queen and many 
noble ladies, who were kind to me for 
his sake. And he told again the story 
of my martyrdom as he had understood 
through the letters from Mexico, but 
when I placed my hand over his mouth, 
he caught it and held it up before them 
all, and some came forward craving 
leave to kiss it. When I refused this. 
Cristobal spoke for me, and said that as 
I was not accustomed to the society of 
fair women, so much beauty abashed 
me. Then I looked up and gazed about 
me, and knew that he spoke not the 
truth, for among all those noble ladies 
there was not one so beautiful as she for 
whom I had suffered. I had much be 
side this to undergo, for many would 
ask me concerning the savage people 
to whom I had preached, their customs 
and manners, and the barbarous rites 
with which it was reputed they wor 
shiped the devil. And I told them again 
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that the geople were kindly, and of good 
disposition to accept the holy Gospel, 
that they practiced not human sacrifices, 
and received strangers with hospitality. 
Then would they ask concerning my 
hand, and my mouth was stopped. The 
greatest part of my suffering at this time 
was that the Indians to whom I had 
ministered, the very gentlest people in 
all the world, who had accepted the faith 
of our Chureh most docilely, and who 
had nursed me in sickness, given me 
food when starving, an asylum when a 
fugitive, should be accounted barbarous 
savaces. 

‘At last I could no longer endure 
it, and I begged of thee, my Superior, 
permission to return to my spiritual 
children, which desire was accounted 
by thee as zeal for martyrdom, and for a 
long time thou wouldst not grant it. 
But at last, seeing that I had fallen into 
a decline, thou gavest me my dismission 
and I returned, seeking as my charge 
the most remote of the Pueblos, a town 
built upon a high rock or natural cita- 
del, where, out of the reach of the gar- 
rison at Santa Fé, and surrounded by 
the sturdiest and hardiest of the tribe, 
the Indians might, without let or hin- 
drance, work their will upon me. And 
here I prayed that the grace of martyr- 
dom, the honor whereof I had so long 
undeservedly borne, might be at last 
vouchsafed me, and I preached fearlessly 
against all lewd and evil practices which 
any of the Indians maintained. Yet 
they were not angered, but repented of 
their sins, and treated me as a messenger 
from heaven. Then I began to under 
stand that I was not worthy of the grace 
for which I had prayed, and that my 
punishment must be that of going down 
into my grave a hypocrite, as, for her 
sake, IT could not confess, and without 
confession I knew I could not be saved. 
This was terrible to me, but at length I 
submitted, saying: ‘This even will ] 
bear, O Lord,’ and with the submission 
came a tranquility of heart that matched 
my name. I was willing now to be lost, 
and often I bethought me of the ser- 
mons I would preach to the souls in tor- 
ment, for preach J must so long as J 
have any being. 

“Not long after I had reached this 


decision, I was pacing one evening in 
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the Campo Santo, when I saw across 
the plain a rider who urged on a wea- 
ried horse. He was a messenger who 
brought me tidings that Don Gonzales de 
Torribio, Governor of New Spain, was 
dead, and his daughter begged that ] 
would come to Santa Fé to attend his 
funeral, 
whom I had already endured so much, I 
could in nowise refuse. When I arrived 
at the palace Dona Petronilla met me in 
the ha'l, and when I held up my hand 
in | lessing, she eried aloud, ‘ Iidefonso, 
it is he—it is Fray Tranquilino who 
saved us.’ She drew me into the court 
and presented me to her husband, Then 
from her bosom she took a silver reli- 
quary, and showed me, within, the part of 
my poor hand which I had lost for her, 
preserved as if it had been a relie of a 
saint. ‘See,’ she said, ‘how I have kept 
it, though I knew not whose it was. 
How much more shall we cherish it 
now !' 

‘***And I may confess the truth?’ I 
asked: ‘It can no longer do you harm, 
now that your father is dead, and you are 
married to your Ildefonso.’ 

‘Very freely she gave me permission, 
and so at this late date I make confession, 
begging that thou wilt publish it to all 
who may be concerned, and holding my- 
self ready to suffer any sentence. The 
following, then, most reverend Father, 
is my relation: 

“When I was sent out from Mexico, to 
undertake a mission among the Pueblos, 
I was held for some time by the Bishop 
of Santa Fé as his assistant in that, the 
chief Spanish town in the province. The 
Bishop had a large and goodly garden, 
in which it was my custom to walk, with 
my breviary, pacing from the sun-dial to 
the carp-pool, and sometimes by the outer 
garden wall the entire circumference of 
the garden. Now, at aspot where the wall 
was low, our garden joined that of the 
Governor, both ending with a lane bor- 
dered by ancient cottonwood trees. I 
think T took this walk the oftener because 
when I came to this spot in my circuit 
[ frequently saw the Governor’s little 
daughter playing in the garden, or swing- 
ing under the boughs of the trees. She 
was asportive child of merry nature, and 
sometimes she would pelt me with apricots 
and at others offer me violets over the 


Now, as this was the lady for 
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wall. I think she was lonely, as I was, for 
I could see that she made for herself all 
manner of clever plays, likening the flow- 
ers and trees to people, and holding long 
conversations with them. At one time 
with great leaves pinned to her shoulders 
for epaulettes, she reviewed the row of 
dahlias as she had seen her father do the 
soldiers. At another time she scolded 
and severely flogged the cabbages as 
though they were peons. [have held my 
sides for laughter to see her holding: re- 
ception, as though she were a princess, 
and courtesying with all formality to the 
flaunting cacti. Again, the tears have 
come to my eyes as [ watched her croon- 
ing a cradle-sone to a rose, and kissing 
its petals as though it were the face of a 
child. I loved her before she spoke 
to me or we had made acquaintance. 
I told her stories of the saints, and 
she sang me little songs and threw me 
flowers and kisses. Then I was sent away 
to the Indians of the North, and for five 
weary vears the memory of that child was 
as a vision of Paradise. 

‘*The time came at last when I was 
recalled to Santa Fé. I asked for none 
of the Governor's family, but took my 
walk as before, in the cool of the even- 
ing in the garden. There was no one 
beyond the wall. The fountain dripped 
in its old lazy way, but for the first 
time the sound of the falling drops 
seemed to me like tears, and I won 
dered if the little girl was dead. Sud 
denly, whilst I was in the midst of these 
sad thoughts, Idelfonso de Riva, a gay 
young gallant, flashed down the shady 
lane, and standing undera great gnarled 
cottonwood, began to whistle a love sone. 
I do not know why I should have resented 
it, but I did. He was so sleek and hand 
some, so smartly dressed, that I took a sud- 
den dislike for the young popinjay, and, 
planting myself before him, I coughed 
loudly. He started, and flushed up to his 
curly hair. 

‘**Tf your business is with the Gover- 
nor,’ I said, ‘the gate is at the other end 
of the lane; if withthe Bishop, come with 
me and I will bring you to him.’ 

‘** Thanks, good priest,’ he replied gai- 
ly, ‘but I desire nothing so much at pre- 
sent as to avoid the Governor. As for 
his Reverence, heaven send that I may 
have business with him shortly.’ 
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“T then turned about, offeyded at I 
knew not what, and paced once more 
around the garden. When TI returned, a 
young girl in white stood by the cotton 
wood, waving a bough of orange blos 
soms and kissing her hand, and albeit she 
had grown so tall, | knew her for Petro 
nilla, my little playmate of five years ago; 
and, Mary forgive me, [thought the salu 
tation was for me, and Lreturned it with 
hearty good-will, waving my hand and 
greeting her right joyfully. But she 
started back as she saw me coming, and 
I perceived by her look of indignation 
and surprise that the courtesy was not 
for me but for the young gallant whom 
[ now saw disappearing around the cor 
ner, However, she recognized me after 
a little space, saying: ‘ Forgive me, good 
Tranquilino, but your manner was so 
fervent that it belied your name.’ 

** Then [craved forgiveness, and tamed 
my heart and manner to what was ex 
pected of them, telling her I would cut 
off my right hand rather than offend her, 
little deeming how soonT should be called 
upon to carry this protestation into effect. 
Often after this, thad converse with her 
and saw how sweet and womanly she 
had grown; and sometimes she pelted me 
with flowers and fruit as in the old days, 
and often begged again for the old le 
gvends of the saints. Sometimes it seemed 
tome that there was a look of sadness in 
her eyes, and once when I inquired, she 
sighed and said, ‘Tam a eaged bird, 
Tranquilino, and I am beating my heart 
against my prison bars.’ Then I told her 
that a prison was not the worst misfor- 
tune that might befall a young girl, that 
there were dangers without, which could 
not reach her here; but she looked at 
me with great, incredulous eyes. * Think 
vou,’ said she, ‘that I could find any one 
more cruel than my jailer?’ And TI was 
silent, for 1 knew that the Governor was 
an evil man. TI had heard of his deeds, 
and I had seen him lately in the lane, 
standing by the cottonwood tree, straight 
and silent like a sentinel, but he moved 
away uneasily when I looked at him, and 
[ could not help thinking that there was 
something more than ordinarily sinister 
in his expression, though it perhaps was 
only the shadow of his sombrero which 
threw the gloomy cloud over his brow. 
However this may have been, I crossed 
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myself, repeating involuntarily, * Ab 
homine iniquo et doloso erne me!’ And 
yet he strongly resembled a portrait 
which I once saw of a prelate of our holy 
Church, the sainted Torquemada. 

“While I was thinking of this, Pet- 
ronilla burst into tears. *O, Tranquilino,’ 
she cried, - I love him SO, I cannot live 
without him.’ 

“*Tt is but natural that you should 
love your father,’ I replied, a little mys- 
tified by the ardency of her filial affee- 
tion. But Petronilla ceased weeping on 
the instant, and laughed a bitter little 
laugh with no mirth in it. 

**You are very good, Tranquilino,’ 
she said, patronizingly, ‘but you are 
also very stupid,’ and when [ questioned 
her further she ran away. 

‘T had been in Santa Fe about a 
week, it may have been longer, when 
the Bishop told me why I had been 
called. It was that IT should carry let- 
ters to Mexico, and thence to Spain, be- 
seeching contributions for the spread of 
the blessed Gospel among the Indians. 
‘And remain,’ said he, ‘if need be, an 
entire year, preaching when you have 
opportunity, and communicating espe 
glally with those who have the means 
of forwarding this business; and may 
all the saints vouchsafe their assist- 
ance that so many souls of whose good 
capacity you can witness, be not left 
to perish in ignorance of our most holy 
faith.’ 

“The Bishop furnished me with a 
mule and with money for my journey, 
and had made arrangements for me to 
travel with a convoy which was to set 
out at daybreak the following morning. 
Then he gave me his blessing, and bade 
me farewell. 

“That night I paced the garden with 
much tribulation of spirit. Ll was now 
to leave little Petronilla, and I knew 
not what might happen to her in my 
absence, for it seemed to me that she 
stood greatly in need of a friend. But 
something told me that my presence 
could not aid her, and that this very 
anguish of mind which I felt in parting 
from her was a sign that such parting 
was most necessary. Still, [ longed to 
see-her, but she came not, and the bell 
rang for complines and I was obliged to 
go in without having bidden her fare 
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well. But I awoke before it was day, 
and went forth, not with any hope that 
she could have risen so early, but that I 
might see for the last time a spot which 
was so deartome. There in the corner of 
the garden, its branches stretching over 
the wall and into the lane, stood the 
largest of the old cottonwoods, with a 
great hollow in its trunk wherein Petro- 
nilla was used, as a child, to store her 
little treasures. Suddenly it came to 
me that I might write my good-bye and 
leave it here, and that sooner or later 
she would surely find it. I had no ink- 
horn and quill with me, so I tore a leaf 
from my breviary, containing the ninety- 
first Psalm, for it seemed to me that this 
expressed, better than words of mine 
could have done, my most heartfelt 
prayer for her, that He would give his 
angels charge concerning her. 

This then I dropped into the hollow 
of the tree. As I did so I saw that there 
was already something in it, a bit of 
white paper neatly folded. Thoughtless- 
ly my hand reached toward this, when 
suddenly a thrill of pain shot through 
me and IT knew that I was wounded and 
trapped. The sharp steel teeth of a wolf- 
trap, Which had been hidden within this 
hollow, and which I had unconsciously 
sprung, were buried in my. thumb and 
held me fast. It all flashed through my 
mind in an instant. Petronilla and her 
lover had used this hollow tree as their 
Her father having discovered 
this fact had set the trap within, leaving 
Petronilla’s little note as bait. It would 
not do, both for my sake and hers, for 
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me to be discovered here, and I tried 
with all my might to force open the 
jaws of the trap, but found this impossi- 
ble to do with one hand. However, I 
had a clasp knife with sharp Toledo 
blade, and as my thumb was caught be- 
low the joint, it Was easy to sever it and 
leave it in the teeth of the trap. An 
herb grew in the Bishop’s garden which 
I knew to be an excellent styptic, and I 
bound this on the wound and hastily 
joined my escort, leaving Santa Fé be- 
fore any one in the town could see me. 
My traveling companions knew that I 
had recently come from the Indians, and 
took it for granted that I had received 
my wound in one of the Pueblos, and I 
could not undeceive them. 
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‘The rest, so far as it relates to me, 
you know. IT learned from Dona Petro 
nilla that her father repaired early to 
the garden expecting to find her lover 

ght by the trap, and that his pleasure 
n seeing the severed thumb was terrible 
to behold. He brought it into the house 
and threw it in her lap, declaring that 
him she favored was now a marked man, 
und that if it proved to be Ildefonso de 
tiva is he shrewdly suspected, he would 
run him through with his rapier at their 
next meeting. And Petronilla believed 
that this token was indeed from the hand 
of her lover and would have fainted, but 
her father drawing her upon the baleony 
for air, they both perceived de Riva in 
fhe plaza below, and he touched his hat 
vight jauntily in such a manner they 
were both convineed that he had been 
deprived of none of his members, for, as 
chance would have it, he had drawn off 
his eloves. Petronilla thought at first 
that a miracle had been wrought in her 
favor by the Blessed Virgin, while the 
Governor's anger turned from de Riva, 
whom he now believed innocent, to this 
unknown lover who had bafed his 
rage and cruelty. For days and months 
thereafter he soucht for a maimed man; 
his algnazils ransacked the city and the 
feeches were bidden to report every case 
of wounding to him. And when all this 
was without success, it so happened that 
for services done the state, he took a 
fancy to Ildefonso de Riva, and partly 
on this account and partly to plague his 
daughter beeause he fancied that she 
erieved in secret for some one unknown 
io him, he eaused Petronilla to be mar 
vied to the young man 

* Before this, Petronilla had discovered 
the leaf from my breviary which her 
father had not seen, and wrapping my 
thumb therein, had cansed the reliquary 
to be fashioned, in which she wore it, 
with her husband's permission, for he was 
well content that another should suffer 
in his stead. She too suspected that I 
was their unknown friend, and had a 
sentence from my last message to her 
engraved upon the reliquary: ‘Angelis 
suis mandayit de te.’ 

“This, reverend father, is my sad 
story, and I cannot say that in so far as it 
velates to Petronilla, | feel the compune- 
dion and penitence for my deed which 
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are fitting; but this I do most sincerely 
mourn, that T have suffered a barbarous 
deed to be imputed to a gentle and 
kindly people, and have so slandered 
these peaceable Indians before the world 
and the Christian Chureh. And 1 do 
also lament that I have taken to myself 
the honors of martyrdom, who am _ but 
a sinner, deserving the discipline of the 
Chureh, waiting which, humbly and 
submissively, [ kiss vour feet. 

‘Given at the Pueblo of Acoma this 
twentieth day of September, in the year 
of our Lord MDCCX.” 

To this paper was appended the fol 
lowing letter 


To AUGUSTIN ESPINOZA, called Ei 

Tranquilino—greeting : 

“The Court of the Holy Offiee, in 
special seeret session, have decided that 
the publishing of your confession would 
bring great scandal and reproach upon 
the Holy Church, and we therefore de 
cree that you carry your secret with you 
to the grave without the relief of full 
and open confession before the world 

“Still, as you have shown yourselt 
penitent and full of good dispositions 
we do not condemn you as one alto 
gether without hope. It may be tha 
the grace of martyrdom which vou have 
usurped may still be granted you, and 
the reputation which you now hold be 
fore the Church be deserved. Live 
therefore, and labor with this view until 
wou shall see a cross suspended before 
you between earth and heaven. This is 
the vision usually accorded to martyrs, 
and when it is granted you will know 
that you are accepted as one. 


IN HOC SIGNO *° XRANCISCO OBISPO, 


6 Inquisitor General 


VINCES 
* Don MANUEL XARAMILLO PEREZ, 
Secretary. 


This letter was again endorsed in an 
other hand: 


‘T, Ignatius Ximenes, Friar of the 
Order of St. Francis, was making a pil 
grimage with the aged Augustin, called 
Fray Tranquilino, and with two others 
of our Order, to the Indians of the great 
northern mountains, beyond those’ of 
the Sangre de Cristo, for the purpose of 
founding a mission among them, in the 
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summer of the year of grace, 1750. But 
finding them, unlike the peaceable Pue- 
blo Indians of New Spain, of warlike 
and ferocious manners, and very ily 
disposed toward strangers, we would all 
have turned back, but Fray Tranquilino 
persisted in going further, despite his 
great age and feebleness. On the tenth 
of July we lost our way in the mist and 
fog, and to add to our discomfort we 
were informed by a friendly squaw that 
our destruction had been determined 
upon by her tribe, and it were well that 
we left the country speedily. And Fray 
Tranquilino urged the woman to come 
with us and be instructed, in the Missions 
of the South, ‘for,’ said he, ‘one soul 
saved will be worth all the toil of our 
expedition.” And he alighted off his 
mule and placed her thereon, and the 
woman strove to guide us to a narrow 
canon whereby we could escape, but 
the mist and obscurity were so great 
that even she was perplexed and we 
wandered about in great anxiety and 
tribulation of fear until toward evening ; 
when a prodigy revealed itself, for sud 
denly the clouds parted and all of our 
company beheld in the heavens @ cross, 
white and shining. 

“Whereat Fray Tranquilino, falling 
into an ecstasy, welcomed the sign as 
w looked-for token, erying out in Latin: 
‘IT am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand.’ 
And while we were all absorbed in 
contemplation of the heavenly vision, 
the woman exclaimed that she now 
knew where we were, and that the 
canon we sought was at hand; but 
while she yet spake there was a sud- 
den onslaught of savages, and we fled 
for our lives, for terror had deprived us 
ef the right use of our senses. And 
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when we had gone about half a mile | 
recovered myself, and returning, found 
the Indians gone, and Fray Tranquilino 
lying dead, shot through with many 
arrows like unto San Sebastiano, but with 
such a smile and in such an attitude ot 
quiet as showed that he had not run 
away with the rest of us, but had rathe: 
valked back to his death, his hand 
raised as though he blessed his mu 
derers. 

* And finding upon his person a paper 
addressed to the Superior of his Orde: 
and mine, I return the same with this 
testimony, to the head of the Chureh in 
Mexico. 

* Signed: LGNATIUS XIMENES. 
‘ANTONIO RODRIGUEZ, | ,,,- : 
“ : Witnesses. 

JosE Rutz, y 


‘“T have heard something like this, 
said my husband. ‘‘It is evidently an 
other version of the Legend of the Mount 
of the Holy Cross. They say that the 
Spanish monk who discovered tht 
mountain saw it enwreathed with clouds 
and imagined that it was a celestial vis 
ion. It is a romantic story, but I don't 
believe it. It would not surprise me ii 
the manuscripts proved to be forgeries, 
the embalmed thunab fabricated from 
papier maché, and little Petronilla and 
Fray Tranquilino born of the imagina 
tion of that arrant rogue, Juan Galvez 
The test is simple: let me break the 
thumb.” 

lL cried out against such desecratior: 


of my precious relic ; sooner would | 


permit one of my own fingers to be cut 
off to prove myself alive! The test has 
never been made; my husband remains 
unshaken in his incredulity, I in my 
faith; and the thumb lies undisturbed in: 
the silver reliquary. 

















THE LOVE STORY OF MILES STANDISH. 


AN ANCIENT VERSION. 


BY JOEL 


It has been always well understood 
that Longfellow’s idyllic poem of ** The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” was based 
on authentic history. The poet took a 
true narrative and merely adorned it 
Dy his constunmate grace and perfectly 
rhythmical measure, touching the story 
here and there with those simple and 
natural poetic fancies which he held so 
abundantly at his command. But what 
has not been known, I think, is the fact 
that the picturesque, if not grotesque, 
courtship of the doughty Puritan cap- 
tain had, nearly a hundred years be 
fore Longfellow took up the subject. 
been made the inspiration of a tender 
ballad. 

L discovered this ballad, not long ago, 
in turning over the pages of an old peri- 
odical, which ascribes it, apparently, to 
Moses Millins, and gives the date of its 
appearance as the pre-Revolutionary 
year of 1762. Longfellow’s poem ap- 
peared in 1858. Who this Moses Mill- 
ins was, the periodical giving his name 
does not inform us. If the ‘* Millins’ 
is not misprinted by the transposition of 
a u to an/?Z, it is singularly like the 
maiden name of Priscilla herself. I 
have no right to suppose it is misprinted 
in this way; but if it should happen to 
be, then the author of the ballad may be 
a descendant kinsman, direct or collat- 
eral, of the fair heroine of the story. 
The editor says: 

About this rather singular production a word or two 
seems necessary, Whether it be really a genuine antique 
or a more modern imitation, is a question for critics 
to discuss. We can only throw such light upon it as 
we happen to possess, and such as the document bears 
upon the face of it 

In order to find whether the ballad was founded on 
truth, we have turned to some New England chron 
icles, and find that the whole story is historically true 
to the letter. Captain Miles Standish did come over 
in the Mayflower, and his wife’s name was Rose. Mr. 
John Alden and Mr, William Mullins were among the 
number that came over in the same vessel. Mr, Will- 
fam Mullins had a daughter whose name was Priscilla; 
nd the main incident, according to the chronicles, 
Actually occurred precisely as related in the poem. 


It ought «not to be a strange matter 
that this unique courtship inspired some 
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bard before Longfellow took it up; for 
it lends itself readily to the poet and ro 
mancer. It is more to be wondered at, 
perhaps, that it had not been treated a 
dozen times before Lonefellow found it 
And whether he ever saw this particular 
ballad one ean only conjecture, as no 
one probably knows. Of course, in his 
masterly hands the story has received its 
final setting, as it would be presumptu 
ous beyond measure for any later aspir 
ant to attempt to do over what is now 
immortalized in such a pure and peren- 
nial strain, 

In the matter of Millins and Mullins, 
to which I have referred, there is this 
explanation to be made, which may 
help—without invoking a misprint—to 
confirm their identity. In olden times, 
or until this century, there was a fre- 
quent habit of changing names by differ 
ent branches of the same family, and 
changing them only by a letter or two 
of difference. Hundreds of modern 
names trace themselves back to a direct 
relation to two or three orthographical 
If Moses Millins’s father even, 
had chosen to turn his w to an 7, to look 
no further, we may by that suspicion 
claim him and his family as probable 
relatives of Priscilla. 

His ballad is not offered here as a 
piece to be compared critically with 
Longfellow’s. It is interesting chiefly, 
in fact, because Longfellow has given the 
topic such world-wide fame. The two 
poems agree in giving John Alden blue 
eyes, and in many substantial particu 
lars; but, while Longfellow makes the 
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‘ stripling ” take the stern captain’s mar 
riage offer directly to Priscilla, Millins 
makes him take the appeal to Priscilla’s 
father, who then refers the weighty 
errand-bearer to his daughter. 

The old magazine in which I find this 
ballad copies it from, and credits it to, 
a paper into which it makes an appar 
ently anonymous entrance, and which 
has not been heard of, I am sure, in this 
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THE LOVE STORY OF MILES STANDISH. 


generation. Below I copy the poem as it 
stands: 
From the New York Rover 
BALLAD. 


Miles Standish in the May-flower came 
Across the stormy wave, 

And in that little band was none 
More wenerous and brave. 


‘Midst cold December's sleet and snow 
On Plymouth Rock they land; 
Weak were their hands, but strong their 
hearts, 
That pious pilgrim band. 


Oh, sad it was in their poor huts, 
To hear the storm-wind blow; 

And terrible at midnight hour, 
When vell’d the savage foe. 


And when the savage, grim and dire, 
His bloody work began, 

For a champion brave, I have been told, 
Miles Standish was the man. 


But oh, his heart was made to bow 
With grief and pain full low, 

For sickness on the pilgrim band 
Now dealt a dreadful blow. 


In arms of death so fast they fell, 
They scarce were buried; 

And his dear wife, whose name was Rose, 
Was laid among the dead; 


His sorrow was not loud, but deep, 
For her he did bemoan, 

And such keen anguish wrung his heart— 
He could not live alone. 


Then to John Alden he did speak ; 
John Alden was his friend: 

And said, *‘ Friend John, unto my wish 
I pray thee now attend. 


‘* My heart is sad, ‘tis very sad, 
My poor wife Rose has gone; 
And in this wild and savage land 

I cannot live alone. 


“To Mr. William Mullins’, then, 
I wish you to repair, 

To see if he will give me leave 
To wed his daughter fair.” 
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Priscilla was his daughter’s name, 
Comely and fair was she, 

And kind of heart she was withal 
As any maid could be. 


John Alden, to oblige his friend, 
Straightway to Mullins went, 

And told his errand like a man, 
And asked for his consent. 


Now Mr. Mullins was a sire 
Quite rational and kind, 

And such consent would never give 
Against his daughter's mind. 


He told John Alden if his child 
Should be inclined that way, 

And Captain Standish was her choice, 
He had no more to say. 


He then called in his daughter dear, 
And straightway did retire, 

That she might with more freedom speak 
In absence of her sire. 


John Alden had a bright blue eye, 
And was a handsome man; 

And when he spoke, a pleasant look 
O’er all his features ran. 


He rose and in a courteous way 
His errand did declare, 

And said, ‘* Fair maid, what word shall I 
To Captain Standish bear?” 


Warm blushes glowed upon the cheeks 
Of that fair maiden then; 

At first she turned away her eyes, 
Then looked at John again. 


And then, with downeast, modest mien, 
She said with trembling tone: 

‘Now prithee, John, why didst thou not 
Speak for thyself alone?” 


Deep red then grew John Alden’s face; 
He bade the maid good-bye, 

But well she read before he went, 
The language of his eye. 


No matter what the language said 
Which in the eye was rife; 

In one short month Priscilla was 
John Alden’s loving wife. 








MY CABIN. 


My cabin cowers in the onward sweep 

Of the terrible northern blast; 
Above its roof the wild clouds leap 

And shriek as they hurry past. 
The SHNOW-Waves hiss along the plain; 
Like hungry wolves they stretch and strain; 
They race and ramp with rushing beat; 
Like stealthy tread of myriad feet 


They pass the door. Upon the roof 
The icy showers swirl and rattle 
At times the moon, though far aloof, 
Through winds and snows in furious battle 
Shines white and wan within the room 
Then swift clouds dart across the light, 
And all the plain is lost to sight; 
The cabin rocks; and on my palm 
The sifted snow falls cold and ealm 


God! what a power is in the wind! 
[ lay my ear to the cabin-side 
To feel the weight of his giant hands; 


A speck, a fiy in the blasting tide 
Of streaming, pitiless icy sands: 


A single heart with its feeble beat 
A mouse in the lion’s throat 
A swimmer at sea—a sunbeam’s mote 
In the stréngth of a tempest of hail and sleet! 


Hamlin Garland. 


RECONCILIATION. 


SHE stands where ivies cluster green, 
A pink bud at her throat. 
The gardener seeks her, grave of mien, 


Bearing my contrite note. 


She breaks the seal... . In damask tlood 
Her color comes and goes. 

Nay, doI dream, or has the bud 
Burst richly to a rose? 


-Andrew Hussey Allein. 
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A work of art which shall be pure gold 
throughout is perhaps possible in theory, but 
few seekers have ever succeeded in finding 
sucha thing. A certain amount of alloy seems 
necessary to the proper molding and work- 
ing out of the artist’s design. Every artist 
must have felt this, and every critic makes a 
business of detecting it; though it frequently 
happens that the critic mistakes the pure gold 
for the alloy, and stigmatizes as bad what a 
deeper and wiser insight would have recog- 
nized as good. But the fault, whether cor- 
rectly designated or not, is always there: it is 
the mark of human and finite authorship. It 
is something we would gladly get rid of, 
but the presence of which seems indispens- 
able to the integrity of what remains. 

All novelists and all poets must constantly 
have experienced this inevitable disappoint- 
ment. There are passages in the story or the 
poem which they would fain not have writ- 
ten, which they wrote with a sense of reluct- 
ance and distaste, but which, nevertheless, 
they were obliged, by the mechanical exigen- 
cies of the situation, to write. The poct is 
probably less hampered in this respect than 
the novelist, because the trausitions of poetry 
are bolder than those of the novel, and the 
whole conception is more ideal and less sub- 
ject toconventions. And if stories were told 
by word of mouth, instead of being written 
ina book, they might (other things being 
equal) be of purer quality; for then a look, 
a tone, a gesture of the hand, would suffice 
to connect, or relate the parts which, in writ- 
ing, must be circumstantially specified and 
explained, The story must be a continuous 
web, not a series of impressions flashed dis- 
connectedly upon the mind, In some for- 
tunate themes, in which the soul of the idea, 
as it were, transfigures the body of it, these 
connections may appear very slight; and the 
tact and ingenuity of the writer may render 
them practically inoffensive if not agreeable ; 
but the ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite” 
still eludes the resources of our literary chem- 
istry. 

And yet some alleviation of the difficulty 
ought to be possible, or at least conceivable. 
I should be inclined to look for it in the direc- 
tion of a more nearly complete sympathy 
between the reader and the writer, As mat- 
ters stand now, the latter places very little 
confidence in the ability of the former to 
comprehend or interpret the significance of 
what is submitted to him; and therefore he 
enters into explanations and circumlocutions, 
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The reader, on his side, is by long custom so 
habituated to this constant assistance from 
the writer, that as soon as he takes up the 
book he instinctively divests himself of all 
independent activity, and constitutes himself 
a merely passive recipient of whatever treat 
ment is administered to him. He sits still 
and Jets the author do all the work; and it is 
not surprising if a good deal of energy has 
to be wasted in the effort simply to keep 


the reader awake. The mutual relation is 
a false one, if indeed there can be suid to 
be any genuine relation at all. It bears 


analogy to the attitude towards each other 
of the sexes in certain barbarous or perverse 
nations, where the women, being treated like 
slaves or imbeciles, evince their intelligent 
aptitude in the only way left to them: to 
wit, by becoming slaves or imbeciles. But 
such nations fall into decay and barrenness, 
because the man cannot abuse or neglect: the 
woman Without suffering at least as much as 
she does. Intelligent and highly civilized 
communities expect much of their women, 
and the women invariably prove themselves 
adequate to any demand made upon them. 
They become the true helpmates that the 
Creator intended them to be, and all g 
prosperously and as merry asamarriage-bell, 

Jetween the writer and the reader, then, 
a certain marriage of the intellectual and sym 
pathetic faculties should always exist. The 
book must be rendered complete, not by the 
writing of it, but by the writing assisted by 
the reading. The reader must do half the 
work. He must liberate his imagination, he 
must awaken his understanding, he must 
open the fountains of his knowledyve and 
culture; he must contribute, in a word, from 
his own capital of mind to the beauty and 
elevation of the work of art that he contem 
plates. He must feel that he shares the re- 
sponsibility of its truth and excellence, and 
that he, no less than the writer, is liable to 
blame for its deficiencies. If this be re 
cognized, then literature will grow to heights 
hitherto undreamed of, because the writer 
will be left free to devote his entire energy 
to the development of his proper part of the 
result, instead of, as now, being compelled to 
do imperfectly the reader’s work as well as his 
own. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
change must begin on the writer's side, It 
must be his fault that the present state of 
things exists, and from him must proceed 
the reform. He must dare to trust, before 
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the reader can prove himself worthy to be 
trusted. It is not in human nature to do our 
duty when others insist upon doing it for 
us. Asthe matter now stands, the reader is al 
most compelled to bestupid and inert : should 
he attempt to be otherwise, he could not be 


areader at all. Thus literature, instead of 
being ameans of cultivation, is an encourage- 
ment to stupidity. And the writer loses 


thought an@ development as well as the 
re ade r, he yuse his self imposed obligation 
to act as crutches for the latter gives him 
comparatively little opportunity to walk vig- 
orously himself, 

Who will be the pioneer ? Who will first 
venture to write a story in-which nothing 
that is not directly germane to the essential 
idea shall be present ? I will venture to say 
that very few contemporary — story-tellers 
would know how to go to work—where to 
begin, how to proceed or where to stop. 
That is a knowledge that can only come 
from practice, and be learned from failure. 
We must pay for our own errors and for 
those of our predecessors. But various good 
effects would speedily appear. Among the 
first would be the discovery that at least 
ninety-nine out of every hundred works of 
fiction have no business to exist. They are 
not living and _ self-supporting organisms, 
but galvanized compilations. If you take 
away the connecting links, the explanatory 
passages, the comments, the allusions, what- 
ever is left (if there were anything) would 
fall into a shapeless heap of rubbish. No 
real story is there. 3eauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being; a work of art must be beau- 
tiful, because its essential features are sym- 
metry, significance and economy; and a 
story must be a work of art, or it is not a 
story, but something else. That something 
else may be an excellent thing in its own 
way; but dirt has been defined as the pre- 
sence of matter in the wrong place; and the 
reader who pays for a story and buys, let us 
say, an essay, has a right to speak of his pur- 
chase in uncomplimentary terms. Yet the 
whole tendency of the modern school of 
fiction is to substitute for the story a non- 
descript form of essay. There is no vital co- 
herence in these nondescripts, no crystalliza- 
tion of an idea, no shape, no definite effect. 
The writers of them are not novelists, what- 
ever else they may be. The limitations of 
the essay spoil the story, and the attempt at 
story vitiates the essay. There is no reason 
why you should not write a series of disser- 
tations upon various phases of human nature 
and life: and in composing them you may, 
if you choose, allow your imagination to 
supplement or illustrate your experience. 
But do not call such a series of portraits and 
episodes a story, and fall into the ludicrous 
error that you have created a work of art 


a thing that will stand on its own feet, and 
possesses a proper and orderly array of limbs, 
organs and features. Your production may 
have a certain value as material; but as a 
whole, as an individuality, it can possess no 
other unity than may be conferred upon it by 
the bookbinder ; who, by the way, is not 
seldom an important factor in the genesis of 
modern novels. 

There is in the current Princeton Review an 
excellent paper on the Essay, in which the 
writer defines its scope, and tells what it is 
not as well as what it is. Probably we should 
do wisely, for a time, to curtail the enor 
mous production of so-called novels, and 
devote ourselves to the cultivation and devel 
opment of the essay, which apparently suits 
better the present form of our genius, It is 
true that stories sell better than essays; but 
the people must read something; and if there 
were no stories for them to read, they would 
take to essays asa Hobson's choice. More 
over, an essay may be very entertaining, and 
may realize itself—its purpose or idea—nuch 
more nearly than the ordinary story can, 
3v and by we may learn to recognize and re 
vereuce the story at its true value, and then 
real stories will be written. Since I have 
mentioned the Princeton, I cannot but allude 
to its leading paper—leading in quality as 
well as in position—the article on Byron, by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. — It is the best bio- 
graphical paper of the month, or of the year, 
or of many years: a model of its kind, full, 
concise, pertinent, manly, eloquent, and, in 
its critical aspect, sound as a bell and clear as 
crystal. It will be difficult to write anything 
more about Byron for a long time to come. 

Of books properly so-called there are few 
or none worth mentioning. Mr. Cabot’s 
biography of Emerson, in two volumes, is 
the most sane and worthy treatise on that 
popular topic that has appeared since Emer- 
son’s death. Bret Harte’s second long 
novel, ‘*The Crusade of the Excelsior” 
(Houghton), is more compact and captivat- 
ing than his ‘‘ Gabriel Conroy” of ten years 
ago, and has somewhat, but not much, of 
the charm of earlier days—the era of ‘‘ The 
Outeasts of Poker Flat” and ‘*The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” The same publishers also 
issue a volume of Mr. Harte’s later short 
stories, all of which are worth reading. 
Messrs. Fred A. Stokes & Bro., successors to 
White, Stokes & Allen, have four or tive vol- 
umes, one of which, a novel called ‘*Sefiora 
Villena,” rises above the average ; and the 
‘Birds and Blossoms” of Fidelia Bridges 
and Susie Barstow Skelding is a_ beautiful 
forerunner of the illustrated holiday vol- 
umes. Funk & Wagnalls print a transla 
tion of ‘‘ Letters from Heaven,” by the au 
thor of ‘‘ Letters from Hell.” It belongs to 
a new type of transcendental literature 
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which seems to be popular just now: witness 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘* The Gates 
Between” (Scribners), which attempts to 
argue from known mental data to the state 
of the soul beyond the grave. Ticknor & 
Co, have published a volume of poems by 


Frances L. Mace, entitled ‘* Under Pine and 
Palm,” and very pretty poems some of them 
are. But on the whole these autumnal leaves 
are not richly tinted, and the great book 
about something, that we are all waiting for, 
has not yet become incarnate. 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


The Cates Never Shut. 


IT nave no doubt but that everybody will 
vo to heaven who wants to go to heaven. 
That I take to be part of the meaning of the 
Apostle when he says that the gates of the 
Celestial City are never shut. It is a very 
easy thing to say that we want to go to 
heaven, but it is very certain that we rarely 
realize just what such an expression means 
ind involves. No doubt we are all dread- 
fully tired of the discomforts and distresses 
that distinguish the life we are living now. 
All that we can feel and understand. We 
want to be so placed and conditioned that 
everything we desire will be abundantly pres- 
ent, and everything we dislike utterly with- 
drawn. So much is certainly essential to 
happiness, 

Happiness is a matter of accord between 
us and what surrounds us and has to do with 
us. We enjoy savory fruits because our ap- 
petites and such fruit exactly fit each other. 
So with the higher ranges of desire and ap- 
petence. If the Innuit savage desires noth- 
ing so much as boiled walrus-meat, a heaven 
that had in it everything short of an infini- 
tude of walrus-meat, or that in any way in- 
terfered with his perpetually gorging himself 
with walrus-meat, would lack, to him, the 
absolute essential of heaven and its finishing 
felicity. If the Turk enjoys nothing so 
much as sensual and sexual pleasures, then 
heaven, in order to be heaven to him, must 
be only a religious way of spelling ‘‘ harem”; 
only harem projected into the sky and am- 
plified. That exactly was what a friend 
meant when he said he did n’t want to go to 
hell, but was doubtful as to whether he would 
ever be quite happy in heaven. I do not 
know what that man’s master-passion is, but 
his language, just quoted, was a confession 
that whatever his ruling impulse may be, he 
has no idea that there is anything in heaven 
that will answer to it and satisfy it. 

Now while we feel assured that heaven 
will contain a great deal besides Jesus Christ 
and the other members of the Trinity, and 
angels, and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
prayers and doxologies, nevertheless we 
know of no heaven other than one in which 
the spirit and purpose represented by these 


personages and exercises constitute the cen- 
tral axis around which the celestial world re- 
volves; the pervasive atmosphere wherein 
its experiences and activities are maintained. 
We have to take heaven as it is, just as much 
as we have to take hell as it is. We can no 
more construct, according to our tastes and 
preferences, a place for the penitent dead, 
than we can a place for the impenitent dead. 
If your watch runs fast or slow, you cannot 
make it keep time by slowing or quickening 
the pace of the sun into correspondence. 
You can regulate your watch; but God ad- 
ministers the sun, and you will have to set 
your watch by the heavens, and not the hea- 
vens by your watch; and draw into accord 
with the paces and forces that are celestial. 
Heaven can be heavenly only to the soul 
that in its thoughts and loves moves in the 
rhythm of heavenly things. If, when we 
die, we want to go to heaven, I know of no 
reason why we shall not go there. 

Now the kind of colloquy that each soul 
needs to have with itself, is after this fash- 
ion: ‘*T know what heaven is, not as relates 
to its occupations altogether, perhaps; not as 
regards its structure in detail, it may be; 
but I know what heaven is as relates to the 
entire quality that distinguishes it, and the 
spirit that animates it. I know that there is 
nothing there that is going to satisfy what 
we recognize here as gross tastes, animal 
loves, and self-aggrandizing ambition; and 
that there will be no society there for us to 
move in but the society of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of those who love Him and are 
like Him. Now, can I get along under those 
circumstances, and enjoy it and be perfectly 
satisfied with it?” 

No, I see no reason why we cannot go to 
heaven, if we WANT to. 

New York. C. HI. Parkhurst, D.D. 


The Double Inspiration. 


CHRISTIANITY is a revelation and not a 
discovery. All true religion is a matter of 
revelation, It approaches man, and presents 
itself to man without waiting for him to 
search out its mysteries; and after it is re- 
vealed to him, he can add nothing to it, 
until he receives a new revelation. St. Paul 
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declares that the very earliest and simplest 
forms of faith were revealed to man (Rom. 
i., 20); and that those who failed to learn 
what these things had to teach were ** with- 
out excuse.” 

Even the early theism of the world then 
was a revelation. It came from God as 
much as any other revelation, only it came in 
silence, to man’s eyes and not to his ears, 
but just as intent upon reaching and pervad- 
ing his brain and his heart. The face of 
nature, after the Creator’s hand was done 
with it, stood unchanged, still teaching. 
There was no addition to, or development 
of, the revelation. Only as human intelli 
gence increased, the traditions of natural re 
ligion which were handed down from father 
to son became amplified and were better 
understood. There was no evolution, no de- 
velopment of the revelation. — It was the hu- 
man intelligence that was developed, the 
human consciousness that was enlarged and 
quickened. 

And what is true of natural religion is 
true also, in a higher sense, of what is dis 
tinguished by the name of revealed religion 
The same God who had made himself known 
from the creation of the world by his works 
spake of Moses and the Prophets unto the 
fathers in those days long past. It was 
again a revelation, and not a discovery. Man 
had to wait, and treasure up and ponder 
ever the traditions of his fathers from the 
creation, until a new schoolmaster was given 
him on Mount Sinai, with under-teachers 
from among the prophets, and then the Book 
of God was closed again, and he was left to 
his studies. And not in all these studies, 
from Moses to Malachi, did he find himself 
able to add a single article to his creed, or a 
single fact to his knowledge of .God. 

How different is religion in this, from 
the human sciences! They are built upon 
reasoning and observation. Man gets his 
own revelations from them, and gets them 
only as he works for them with brain and 
brawn and heart. But in religion, we start 
from a knowledge which we have not dis- 
covered, and which we cannot increase, our 
only use of it being to cultivate and to cher- 
ish and to apply, until it pleases God to give 
us more from the same source. And so, the 
same God who spoke at creation by his 
works, and at Sinai by Moses, and later by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son. ‘*God who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness” while 
chaos was yet brooding, ‘“‘ hath shined in our 
hearts to give the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

One more grand revelation—not discovery 
—coming to us perfect and wanting nothing 
necessary to our salvation in the incarnation, 
presenting itself to the intelligence and con- 


sciousness of man, not to be reasoned out 
but to be received. The disciples accepted 
Christ first, and came to know Him alter 
wards, through ever-widening circles ot 
illumination by His words and works, until 
they saw Him go up from them into heaven, 
and went back to Jerusalem content to wait 
for the fulfilment of his parting promis 
And what was the promise ¢ It was that a 
teacher should be sent from heaven, not to 
bring down any more divine mysteries, but 
to take the things of Christ, and show them 
unto them—to bring to their remembranci 
through his wonderful teaching methods, all 
things whatsoever Christ had told them 
Since that day, not the whole combined in 
telligence or research of the entire Christian 
Church has been able to increase the bulk ot 
that revelation by one iota of truth. Ther 
has been no evolution of the faith, no new 
illumination of the eternal mysteries. Our 
Christianity is still a tradition from our fa 
thers, the faith once for all delivered to th 
saints. 

‘Ah Says the sceptic, ‘* there is just 
where we find fault with this theology ot 
yours, and why we cannot appreciate Or iit 
cept your Church, Evolution is going o1 
everyWhere else, and in everything else in 
the world. Knowledge is increased, intelli 
gence is expanding, hearts are craving bettie: 
things, the problems of life are shifting, th: 
relations of man to man are taking new 
shapes, evil is growing’to gigantic, unheard 
of proportions; but your Christianity is sta 
tionary. You offer us nothing in this whirl 
ing, seething life of the 19th century but thi 
simple posset that satisfied tishermen on thi 
Sea of Galilee and monks in the desert-caves 
of Syria. How can the Church hope to han 
dle the problems or satisfy the longings o! 
to-day? 

Yes, but there has been an evolution in 
the Church, a development, and an all-sufti 
cient growth, though not in the faith nor in 
the body of divine mysteries. The evolution 
is of another sort, according to promise: «a 
teaching, a bringing to remembrance, a holy 
infallible guédunce into all truth. The things 
of Christ were to be shown to us: and they 
have been. And so we pray God now, not 
to give us further revelations, but to send 
his Spirit into our minds and hearts—fui 
there is the stoppage—auntil by his holy in 
spiration we can think those things that are 
good, and by his merciful guiding can per 
form the same. The problems of life hav: 
changed, and will change. But we believ: 
that Christ Jesus, who knew what was in 
man, brought to the solution of these prob 
lems all there was in heaven to bring, all 
that the Father had. ; 

If Socialism is assuming threatening pre 
portions in our day, and men ask ‘* What 
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has the Church of Christ wherewith to meet 
it?’ we answer: There are words of Christ 
on record in the four Gospels which, if ac- 
cepted as the rule of life, and turned loose 
with all the power of the Christian hosts to 
back them, would stamp out that little up 
rising of devilish selfishness, and make its 
ippearance a fading tradition to our chil 
dren’s children, Though intemperance and 
lust, and dishonesty and reckless living, and 
careless pleasure-secking and other kindred 
vices mark the times, what havoc need be 
feared from them in a solid line of battle 
whose war-motto js, ** Ye are members of 
Christ, and every one members one of an- 
other, and your bodies are temples of the 
Holy Ghost"? We want no ** Church of the 
Future,” but an old Church, dating back to 
the year of our Lord 33, with a new set and 
sort of members in it—men who have ac- 
cepted the faith as it was once delivered to 
the saints in the person of the Son of God 
incarnate, and are praying God to give them 
his Spirit, and to make their lives like his. 
That is Christian evolution of the sort to 
keep pace with all the changes and chances 
of this present world, for good or for evil. 
We sing: 
Change and decay in all around L see, 

Do we want our God to change, too?) Oh, no! 


O, Thou who changest not, 
Abide with me. 

The world is rocking. We need a hand 
stretched out from heaven to save, to help, 
to guide, to steady the individual soul in the 
whirling mass. We need a faith, not dis- 
covered, but revealed—a covering for the 
nakedness of humanity, not made up of plas- 
ters stuck on, one by one, as unsightly sores 
break out, but woven without seam from top 
to bottom. And this we have inthe Church 
of Christ, which He founded, and his Spirit 
preserves and guides, Whatever else we 
need is covered by the prayer: ‘* Grant that 
by thy holy inspiration we may think those 
things that are good, and by thy merciful 
guiding may perform the same.” 

William WH. Leiris. 

Wilmington, No ©. 


Burn the Contribution Boxes. 


Tue question of church finances and how 
they may be most successfully and economt- 
cally conducted is one which is ever of inter- 
est to the people of any denomination. —In- 
deed, in many small churches and in not a 
few of a larger growth it becomes not only a 
question but a deep problem, in the solving 
of which there is great difficulty. The indi- 
vidual members of every congregation must, 
to a great extent, enter upon the task of tind- 


ing a solution of the problem, and it must 


remain for each to adopt such means as seem 
honest, honorable and acceptable in the sight 
of God. That questionable methods are re- 
sorted to there is little doubt—more’s the 
pity; but it is not to these that the writer 
would direct attention. Nor, indeed, does 
he wish in any way to offer discouragement 
to those who find the financial pathway a 
steep and rocky one. The Church of God 
must be supported nobly and generously, 
From the time that a few faithful disciples 
found a little house of worship in the howling 
wilderness on the far frontier until it has 
crown with the newer civilization to bea 
prosperous city church with thousands, and 
perhaps tens of thousands, of dollars repre- 
sentedlin its pews, it must have money, And, 
even after it has become powerful in its great 
Christian Church manhood, it still has need 
of gold for its own support, for the poor, for 
the missions of city and frontier and foreign 
lands, 

But, the question comes, How shall the 
money beraised ? As before intimated—and 
as patent to all it must be—each church must 
largely settle upon the manner of raising it. 
There is, however, one method which the 
writer would most strenuously condemn, 
even though it be in the face of remonstrance, 
chiding, or censure, And this method is the 
common weekly collection from the pews. 
Granting that there may be circumstances— 
few and very far between, however, where 
collections, during the service, are necessary, 
yet in the great majority of churches of every 
denomination the contribution box ought to 
be banished, In the first place, there is no 
need of it. There is no more reason in cir- 
culating a basket or a pretty velvet bag on 
the end of a walnut stick than there would 
be in charging every person who comes into 
the church an admission fee, and [am not sure 
but that the latter method would be prefer- 
able. Asarule, the daily morning and even- 
ine collections in a moderate-sized or even 
in a large-sized church do not amount to a 
very large sum. This money, as a rule, goes 
but a short distance toward paying the run- 
ning expenses of the church, and as to being 
necessary, the results will show, I think, that 
it is not needfuland most certainly not indis- 
pensable. 

Then, again, there is a reason against 
it which is in itself sufficient to do away 
with it forever. And that is the annoyance 
and »oainful discomfiture it gives church- 
going people of little or no means, and te 
» the same. financial condition who 
are strangers in the house of God. If there 
is anything in all the range of human and 
divine things that should, in its presentation 
to the sinful men and women of the world, 
be absolutely and forever free from the taint 
of price it is the religion of Jesus Christ. 
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The church that is founded upon caste is not 
the church for the preaching of Christ ; the 
church that is built on the slender, frail 
foundations of social position will fall short 
of its true mission; the church that mixes 
gold with its mortar and builds its costly 
structure for the glory of man first and God 
second, is a disheartening, dismal failure. 
So, in this matter of the offering of salvation 
to men, it should be done amid such sur- 
roundings as will be absolutely free from the 
suggestion of money-getting. There need be 
no fear but that those who want to ‘pay 
for their religion.” as some like to put it, 
will be eiven opportunity to do SO. The 
man who wants to help pay for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, does n’t need to have a 
pesky contribution-box slid gracefully along 
under his nose eve ry time he attends service. 
Nor is there any reason why the amount of 
money—usually so small—which is taken 
every Sabbath, in the morning and evening 


collections may not be contributed in some 
other and less awkwardly conspicuous man 
ner, There are many ways in which people 
can be led to understand that if they wish to 
contribute they can do so ina quiet and un 
ostentatious way, and there is no doubt 
whatever but that those who want to give 
will find a way. But what of those who 
have been pros pe red and who need to be 
urged before they will respond to the call 
for the pecuniary advancement of God's 
work ? someone asks. Well, if you are a 
pastor, or a zealous layman and you have 
men of means in your church who will not 
contribute to the cause without being sub 
jected toa weekly appeal through the medium 
of the morning collection—to the annoyance 
and discomftiture of those who are not pre 


pared to give—then you may better make a 
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Churches Faisely Accused. 


Amonea several desirable features that com- 
mend THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE to the fam- 
ily is the department entitled the American 
Pulpit,” where those who are denied con- 
stant Sabbath privile ges may find reading of 
a high moral tone suited to that day, and in- 
viting to fresh fields of advanced Christian 
thought. I regard it, with proper restrictions, 
as a valuable adjunct of your magazine. 
But in your August number the ‘ Pulpit” 
contained an article that appeared to depart 
from the general catholic and genial spirit of 
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careful investigation and find out if thos 
men of means don't need re-baptizing If 
wl other means fail ; if money enough can 
not be raised to carry on the church work ii 
any way except through the contribution 
box—if all other means carefully and prayer 
fully tried are found to be ineffectuai—-then, 
perhaps, as a last resort this Clumsy method 
might be followed ; but on the whole, it 
would be better even then to ask a moderate 
admission fee at the door rather than levy 
one in the pews. 

To many, no doubt, this taking of a col 
lection has become in their minds, through 
having seen it and fostered it for many ye: 
of Christian ¢ xperience, a permanent, usefu 
and indispensable adjunct of the morning 
and evening service. They think that the 
people want this opportunity to Give, and 
believe, perhaps, that the ave and continuity 
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of the act endow it with a sort of religious 
clement. There is no reason for such a be- 
lief. The act of taking a collection is a 
purely man-made affair which does vastly 
more harm than good. The idea that, if 
menand women are not allowed to contribute 
to the support of the Gospel in this style, 
they will become mere selfish  spiritua 


sponges is an idea without basis in fact, 


The taking of a collection is an act founded 
as much perhaps on sentiment as on ne 
sity ; and, when the fact comes c] 
fore the eves ol the people that it is not 
necessity, and in the vast majority of cases 
never will be, the sentiment must vanish with 
the supposed but unreal need. It should be 
the aim of every church in existence to make 
its house of worship a place where there 
would be every suggestion of God and none 
of Mammon. Burn your contribution-boxes 
St, Paul, Minn. Mareus D wn 
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other contributions to it. TI refer to the one 
headed ** Truthfulness versus the Trut 

First of all, it seems to me that all theo! 
eal discussion of mooted doctrinal questions 
is out of place in a literary magazine, and 
that it is unfortunate for the publication and 
distasteful to many of its readers to have 
such introduced. There are moral and re 
ligious themes enough, about which ther 
can be no controversy, to fill the space as 
signed, without touching those peculiar doc- 
trines that divide good and wise men. 
Again, I object to the article because it 
seeks to arraign one or more Christian church- 
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» exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 


the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments 
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es on charges that have no real foundation 
when given such sweeping and general ap- 
plication, The article says: ** The demand 
of the plaintiff is that Christians be person- 
ally honest; which is saving that Christians 
are not honest. This is in bad taste. It is 
an affront, and is what no man, however 
much he may be an enemy to Christians, has 
any right to say; and it lacks the element of 
av truthful habit.” Tf, as the writer says, 
‘*No one pretends now to believe all that 
the creed declares,” then certainly there can 
be no falsifying in the matter. But further, 
this andacious minister makes a still eraver 
charge against the Church namely, that it 
‘ teaches the world the arts of evasion,” and 
again, that it ‘tis a function of the Church to 
debauch the public conscience in the matter 
of personal truthfulness.” I insist that the 
arraignment is itself a slander upon. the 
Christian Church, and should not be allowed 
in a magazine sustained largely by those who 
have no faith or feeling in common with the 
Again, the assumption is that a 
group of doctrines such as man’s natu 
ral depravity, future punishment of the 
impenitent, and salvation only by faith in 
Christ, is not believed in now ; that they 
are old, and therefore unworthy of  cre- 
dence by those who have found special light 
in these last days of advanced and liberal 
theology. 

To all this we say, that the fact of twice 
two making four is as true now as it was six 
thousand years ago; that the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity are un- 
changeable and eternal; and = that those 
above-named and kindred doctrines are be- 
lieved in by the great body of Christian men 
in the world, and are called in question only 
by superticial thinkers and skepties, who 
make up in assumption of superior wis- 
dom what they lack in personal religious 
experience and deep, profound research. 
Therefore, Mr. Editor, while we want the 
‘American Pulpit,” with its genial, frater- 
nal catholic spirit and pure unsectarian 
teaching, let us have no_ bitter discussion 
or flings against the Christian Church = in 
your columns, 

If the foregoing, which is written 1n all 
kindness and goodwill toward the magazine, 
shall be taken as a friendly suggestion, and 
aid in removing an unsightly feature from 
its fair face, the writer will be satisfied. As 
a Methodist preacher, I, of course, do not 
indorse all that some Churches include in 
their declarations of faith, yet I do not like 
to see those Churches falsely accused, and 
think all such discussions should be relegated 
to those effete publications that are purely 
polemical. 


accuser, 








W. i: Knapp. 


Goodwin, J ibis 
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A Chance for Sympathy. 

THe case of Mr. Lew Vanderpoole finds a 
curious parallel in that of the present Lord 
Lytton, once So popularly known under the 
pseudonym of ** Owen Meredith.” Mr, Van- 
derpoole is accused of having evolved from 
his own literary imagination a story which he 
accredited to the late brilliant French novel- 
ist, George Sand. It is well-known tomany 
people in England that pages of Lord Lyt- 
ton’s widely-read poem of ** Lucille,” were 
coolly translated into airy English verse 
from a novel of Georee Sand, called ‘* La- 
vinia.” More than once, this daring pla- 
viarism has been shown up on both sides of 
the Atlantic. But, so far as we know, Lord 
Lytton has never answered the clearly authen- 
ticated charges of theft brought against him. 
Mr. Vanderpoole might take a trip abroad 
and seek sympathy from the titled master of 
Knebworth Abbey. After all, they would be 
companions in plagiaristic impudence, if not 
in vengeful misfortune. One has tried (most 
dlisastrously) to sell a work of George Sand, 
which sexisted only in his memory, The 
other has made use of a work by the same 
author, which does exist, in palpable form, 
outside of hismemory. What asympathetic 
chat the peer and his untitled fellow-culprit 
might have together in the ancestral halls of 
the former. 4 


Cannot Spirits Talk Welsh ? 

Ix the summer of 1881 the Spiritualists 
were jubilant over the coming to Saratoga 
of Slade, the famous spirit-medium, and the 
newspapers had much to say of his remark- 
able feats, which seemingly could not be 
wccounted for on any natural grounds, The 
medium had taken rooms at Congress Hall, 
and had given out that all persons desiring 
proot that the spirits of the dead communi- 
cate with the living, could, by paying him 
a fee of $5, have tangible evidence of the 
fact. Saints and sinners patronized him, and 
many who did not wish to be known sought 
the medium by might and gladly paid their 
fee. One day there came to my house a 
Christian gentleman of fine culture, Prof. 
3 , Who expressed a desire to see me, He 
said that a friend of his, a well-to-do Con- 
eregational deacon from Connecticut, was 
very desirous to meet Slade and witness some 
of his performances, and that he wished to 
know if [would accompany him, and in that 
case he would pay the fee. He also said I 
might invite another clergyman, and thus 
make a party of four, of which the professor 
would be one. The good deacon evidently 
was afraid of getting so near the devil, with- 
out a couple of clergymen alongside him. 

[I consented to the arrangement. invited 
the Rev. Dr. C-— to accompany us, and the 
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invitation was accepted. We engaged accord- 
ingly to meet Mr. Slade at noon the follow- 
ing day, in his room at Congress Hall. When 
we entered, Slade was alone and sitting at a 
table. He rose, politely extended his hand 
to us, and then locked the door. 1 carefully 
The only articles of fur- 
niture in it were the table and the chairs 
we sat on There were neither shades nor 
blinds on the windows. All was broad day- 
light. We took our seats at the table in the 
following order: Slade at the head of the 
table on my left, Prof. B on my right, 
Dr. C—— opposite Sl ide, and the deacon 
opposite me. We placed our hands on the 
table, Slade doing the same. 

Ina moment there were raps at the corners 
of the room. On hearing these I turned round 
to the professor, when lo! a white sheet was 
moving up his vest. ** Why, Professor,” I 
said, ‘‘ what ’s that?” The instant he turned 
his eyes upon it, it dropped at his feet, a tan 
gled knot. Taking it up, it turned out to be 
my pocket-handkerchief. 

Slade, having thus prepared the way by 
exciting our interest, passed to each of us a 
small book-slate, having one slate on the 
back and another inside. He requested us to 
write acommunication to any departed friend 
on the back-slate, and turn it over on the table 
and pass to him, One after the other did so. 
Then he would put a small pencil inside and 
close the cover on it. The covered slate was 
next put on the centre of the table. Then 
the pencil began audibly to write, stopping 
with a strong dash at the close of the mes 
sage. Professor, deacon and doctor read their 
messages with expressions of surprise. 

I concluded [ would test the matter in a 
way, I supposed, Slade could not suspect, 
so I wrote, unknown to any of them, my 
message in Welsh, thus 


scanned the room. 


Fy Anwyt Dap —Fyddweh chwi ingystal a rhoi i mi 
air or byd arull ? 
Fich mah 





THOMAS 


That is 
DEAR FaraeR—Will you be so kind as to communi 
cate a word to me from the other world 


Your son THOMAS 


Handing my slate to Slade, he carefully 
placed the pencil in it and passed it to the 
centre of the table as he did the others. sut 
presently T perceived a confused look on his 
face as if half angry and half puzzled. The 
pencil did n't move, Soon, as if greatly 
excited, he slapped on the table, saying, 
‘Spirits, why don’t you write!” and turn 


ing to the deacon he said ‘Strange they 
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do n't write! 
ing all around you! 
Scores of them, 


Why, I see them hover 
Here they are 
ee They are com 
ing thicker and thicker.” His evident con 
fusion and the idea that so many spirits 
were hovering over that Welsh and _ try 
ing to make it out, tested exceedingly my 
risibility so that it was with great effort I 
kept from breaking into laughter. Perplexed 
and defeated, he angrily cried out, ‘* Ther 
isu medium at this table, opposing the spir 
its.”’ Soon afterward the pencil wrote, but 
not a reply to the message, nor in the lan 
guage in which it was written—it simply 
wrote ** He is not here.” 

[said to Mr. Slade: ‘* Why is it that my 
friends received such ready reply to their 
communications, and T not 7° ** Well, well,” 
he said, ‘your father may be just at this 
time fifty millions of miles away.” ** But 
admitting that,” I said, ‘*is it not strange 
that there isn’t a spirit near that understands 
the Welsh language ?. Millions of Welshmen 
have died—stranve that not one of. the 
mighty host is gear!" 

On putting these questions to him he ap 
peared irritable and hurriedly dismissed us 
Meeting a prominent Spiritualist, a very in 
telligent man, on the street the next day, he 
remarked to me: ‘‘ Slade says he never had 
such a set of hypocrites before at his table as 
you and your company.” ** But look here,” 1 
said; ‘* why did not my father reply to my 

r, C——’s father did to his ? 
** Why,” he replied, *‘ your father may have 
been fifty millions of miles away at the 
! Do you suppose your father has noth 


message 2s 


time ! 
ing to do but to be hovering about you all 
the while 7?” He simply echoed what Slade 
had told him. 

On reading the above, thoughtful minds 
will naturally ask: What is the true explan 
ation? T will state my opinion ; it rests 
wholly on observation, as T have no precon 
ceived theory about the matter. 

I observed when the pencil wrote that 
there was a strange wildness in Slade’s eyes, 
and that the veins on his temple swelled as 
if ready to burst. From this IT concluded 
that he had the double power of re ading the 
writing on the under-slate and of communi 
cating motion to the pencil, though how 
this was done IT do not understand. — It 
seems clear, however, that though he could 
read the English and Continental languages, 
he was unacquainted with the Welsh. The 
only alternative supposition is that the spir 
its are equally ignorant. 


Saratoga, N. Y. T. W. Jones 
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Jottings for December. 


Witri winter fairly upon us and wintry 
colds pervading every chink and cranny of 
our homes, a fair subject with which to open 
my screed this month is how to keep 
healthfally warm, What temperature is best 
for our houses, offices, stores and schools, 
and how far should the American tempera- 
ment enter into this difficult question ? 

Be it understood that the mechanical 
problem of supplying fresh warm air in suf- 
ficient quantity and removing waste gases, 
forms no part of the study. That belongs to 
sanitary engineers, who find it a sufticiently 
difficult one, and they differ widely in 
methods of solution. Nor does the public 
particularly approve of medical interference 
in such matters, and doctors have received 
more than one quiet hint to keep to their 
own immediate business. It is enough to 
consider what effect greater or less artificial 
heat has upon the constitutions of a race that 
is confined indoors for one-fourth the year 
by exigencies of climate, and obliged to sup- 
plement fires within the body by consump- 
tion of coal in the house around it. It is 
true that all heat is artificial in a certain 
sense, but oniy that which is employed in- 
doors to make life possible and comfortable 
is referred to here. 

We are emphatically a people of nerves. 
Visitors from other lands are astonished at 
the fierce activity that pervades our most 
insignificant actions ; but they themselves 
speedily contract restlessness and no longer 
marvel at wonderful developments of inven- 
tion and speed of practical application. A 
portion of this great energy is doubtless due 
to American climate, which teaches in a 
vigorous and obtrusive manner, that quiet 
and rest do not form part of natural law in 
this country, but it is far more a result of 
our newness, our youth in the family of na- 
tions. Scarcely out of the swaddling clothes 
of history, we are called upon to stand up 
squarely in competition with a thousand 
years of past, and show the old fogies a new 
thine or two. And we have done it, are 
doing it now, and apparently have shoul- 
dered a contract to keep in the lead for all 
time to come. What with new instru- 
ments for annihilation of time and distance, 
limited express trains across the continent 
and unlimited chances for express speed in 
dissipation, the American temperament has 
already grown to be one of great delicacy of 
nerve. Our children, at an age when their 
contemporaries in other lands are still at 
school, relegate the ‘‘ old folk” to the rear ; 
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and father’s opinion is voted as ‘* good, of 
course, but belongs to a past period.” Yet, 
in all this mad speed, there is reason. — It 
does not follow that we live shorter lives 
than elsewhere, even in length of years ; that 
is not the case. Weare not less capable of 
keen appreciation of good things, when 
once they are introduced to us; on the con- 
trary, we are apt to see beauty and say so, 
too, when not even a glance of pleasure 
shows that our slower neighbor has noticed 
it. But, from a medical point of view, our 
temperament is a dangerous one to the state, 
in that it does most distinctly repress repro- 
duction. The future American will be con- 
glomerate ; the blood of our forefathers will 
be so far diluted that its characteristics will 
be lost in foreign overflowing tide, which, if 
sluggish in its flow, may still be of service by 
reclaiming from too much nervousness our 
fidgety people. 

Meantime, this question of heat isof grave 
importance, Physiologically, a medium tem- 
perature is doubtless best for the average. 
Sixty-eight degrees of Fahrenheit is probably 
the juste-milieu that all should aim at, and 
with automatic governors for furnaces, a close 
approximation to this may readily be main- 
tained. Together with a thermometer, a 
hygrometer, or moisture measurer, is very 
necessary. For, too dry hot air is almost as 
unwholesome as cold. The latest form of the 
instrument, wherein a needle indicates per- 
centage of humidity upon a circular scale, is 
also an admirable weather-glass, foretelling 
rain twelve hours with much accuracy, and is 
cheap. With humidity at fifty per cent., tem- 
perature at sixty-eight degrees, and thorough 
ventilation, you areabout right. In deciding 
upon relative values of steam and furnace 
heat it appears to be the general idea that the 
latter is better, provided always that sufficient 
moisture be added to pure warm air before it 
reaches living rooms. 

If there be aged persons or invalids in the 
family they will most likely find this too 
cool; but it is far better to have one or two 
rooms specially heated for them than to sub- 
ject the entire home-circle to a higher degree. 
Ordinarily healthy people cannot stand artifi- 
cial heat at over seventy degrees of Fahrenheit 
without feeling as direct result, a lassitude 
and loss of tone, and asensitiveness to colds 
which is an indirect consequence, Suppose a 
high degree of heat continued for months, 
during which period all the family but men 
are largely confined in doors, or remain with- 
in of free will, where should we find them 
when spring opens our storm doors and dou- 
ble windows again? About where we find 
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plantsthat have been kept in cellars all winter- 
time—scraggy, white and weak. 

A few nights ago I entered a house from 
an outside temperature of thirty-one degrees, 
which, with a keen, searching northeaster, 
had chilled me so completely that every 
muscle was tense and shivering, and teeth 
were chattering like castanets. Once with- 
in vestibule doors, climate began to change, 
and when fairly inside, where a circular- 
thermometer needle pointed to 68 degrees, 
Vitality and comfort came hand in hand to 
me. Every part of that house—halls, recep- 
tion-rooms, parlors and library—was at the 
same heat. Up-stairs and down and in my 
lady’s chamber, the steady needle marked 68 
degrees, and all was serene. Even plants, 
which are as sensitive to heat as to cold, 
were content, and added their color and per- 
fume to the delicious warmth that pervaded 
the air and sent new life into a half-frozen 
medico. 

And this is my ideal of an artificially- 
heated house. There should be no chilly 
halls, to enter which from warm sitting or 
dining-rooms, clad in indoor costume, may 
at least induce a cold or attack of catarrh, 
and possibly pave the way for dread pneu- 
monia, Every apartment should be equal- 
ly and sufticiently warmed, so that with 
uncovered heads and in dinner costume, 
there will be no danger of a stroke of cold 
while moving about. 

I have been asked 1f it would not be better 
to have halls left unheated, so that one 
might become used to outside cold gradu- 
ally, as it were. And the reply is, certainly, 
if you will agree to put on heavy wraps 
every time you enter such a hall, for there is 


no cold so damp and penetrating as that of | 


an unheated part of an inhabited dwelling. 


To go into such a room is like entering an 


ice-house, so much cooler and more contined 
does it feel than outside air. 

No, keep the whole dwelling evenly warmed, 
and when going out to face lower tempera- 
tures, there is every likelihood that extra 
covering will make up the difference. 

What of sleeping apartments ? Shall they 
be warmed or left cool ?, Perhaps, in a Yankee 
way, these questions may be answered by an- 
other: How shall fresh air be admitted if 
windows are closed? And since plenty of 
fresh air is absolutely essential and warmth 
sufficient may readily be secured by bed- 
covering, it seems better to have them open 
to outside air and room unheated. There 
are certainly fewer cases of acute catarrh 
among those who adopt the open-air plan 
than where warm rooms are indulged in 
during sleep; and less liability, less sensitive- 
ness to those lurking, sneezing bronchial 
coughs that are so annoying and so difficult 
to cure. 


But it is only during sleep that chambers 
should be cool. While dressing or prepar 
ing for bed they should be as warm as thx 
rest of the house—that is, at sixty-eight de 
grees, This plunging into a cold bed with 
skin all tense and protesting, 1s a good way 
to insure a sleepless night to anyone over 
twenty-five years of age, and is a relic of the 
unscientific past that looked upon a warm 
sleeping room as a piece of folly, of unmanly 
coddling, 

It is easy to shut a register upon opening 
windows, and to open it again in the morn 
ing when they are shut down to let the room 
get warm enough to dress comfortably 
Then a little nap extra, a leisurely toilett: 
under comfortable circumstances, and onc 
goes down to coffee with a sense of readiness 
to meet whatever the day may bring forth. 

I spoke last month of sleeping between 
woollen sheets as a grand protective against 
sudden rheumatisms, which are always lying 
in wait in cold, clammy linen or cotton ones, 
Since that time inquiries have been made 
about woollen night-gowns, and I find that 
they are on sale at some furmshing shops, 
ana that several gentlemen of my acquaint 
ance are in the habit of wearing them from 
November to June. They speak enthusiastic 
ally in their favor, and with such evidence, 
added to its theoretical correctness, I have 
pleasure in recommending their use. 

No person should run about sleeping rooms 
or into halls from bed in bare feet. Air cur 
rents are constantly in motion near the floor, 
and circulation is more easily retarded in feet 
and legs than near the heart. It is therefore 
a good plan to have a warm pair of slippers 
always Close to the bed, that may be slipped 
on quickly before one’s feet touch the floor: 
made loose enough to be kicked off when 
climbing into bed again. For one who is 
liable to be called up frequently, as im cases 
of illness, this shpper-hint will prove valu 
able if followed. 

In the busy life of cities there are not 
many matters of equal importance that are 
so generally ignored as this of adjustment 
of house-temperature, If paterfamilias gets 
his coffee down and his front door shut 
behind him in time to reach his desk at nine, 
it is about all he can do; and even when 
full of thoughtful and earnest care for be 
loved ones at home, it rarely enters his head 
to inquire about such a matter as this. It 
is left to the mother, who too frequently 
does not appreciate Its paramount Import 
ance from a sanitary point of view, and thus 
it drifts along to those immediately inter 
ested, the children, who arrange matters as 
they think suits them best. 

One of my friends, whose family com 
prises a thoughtful wife and two brieht 
daughters, furnished me with a_ practical 
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illustration of the above. Discussing some 
proposed changes in rooms, ete., he said to 
his wife: ** Well, there is the hall bedroom; 
why not give that to Nellie, if she needs 
must change 7’ The quiet answer, ‘‘ No; 
that will not do at all. Nellie has never 
slept in a cold room in her life,” astonished 
the father considerably. He had given many 
an hour from his hard-worked evenings to 
her books, had helped her across more than 
one rocky place in Classics or in figures, had 
watched with loving assiduity her mental 
development, and yet had never thought to 
care for her physical growth at all! That 
had been the mother’s care, and well indeed 
was it for the child that the parent was one to 
whom all sorts of things could be safely 
trusted, excepting only questions of sanitary 
law, which were unknown, And the girl 
grew up with a sensitiveness to colds and 
bronchial catarrh, which are aggravated by 
small exposures, against which she might 
have been proof had she slept in cool, well- 
ventilated rooms, 

From house to school-room is not a far 
cry. In these handsome buildings of four 
and five stories our children find their other 
homes, and receive the training that makes 
them more or less worthy to fill our vacated 
places. From five to six hours daily they 
are collected and confined in a room that is 
not often healthful, in spite of endeavors. 
As Thave said, this problem of heating and 
ventilating school-rooms is still unsolved. 

There is often a difference of six or eight 
degrees between different portions of the 
same apartment, and consequently, wander- 
ing currents of air cruise about unprotected 
legs, until a heavy cold results. 

There is nothing more difficult to advise 
upon. School-boards, parents and people 
are alike interested in having public schools 
as nearly perfect as possible; and no expense 
is incurred more willingly by city govern- 
ments than to improve our school buildings. 
In the very latest structures, where ingenuity 
and experience are taxed to the utmost to 
have best results, the same old trouble of un- 
equal heating is found, and one can scarcely 
ever visit any of them in cold weather 
Without hearing quite a chorus of barks and 
hoarse voces, 

Unless children are rendered proof against 
cold by air-baths, unless house temperatures 
are kept low and even, they will continue to 
suffer; at least until that millennial period 
arrives when the problem of heating and ven- 
tilating rooms in this climate shall have been 
solved. 

But muca can be done in a preventive way 
by proper underclothing for girls. With 
many, I find much difficulty in keeping them 
properly clad. A boy will gladly put on 
woolen underwear and be comfortable, while 


his sister, whose skirts act as funnels to con- 
centrate cold currents upon most vital parts, 
scorns them. 

‘*T wear flannels? No, indeed! They 
are too clumsy, and make me so uncomfort- 
able! Besides, I am always warm enough, 
mamma, and none of the girls wear them, 
either.” 

So she goes in summer undergear, and has 
bronchial colds all winter long. 

Yesterday afternoon I spent two hours vis- 
iting a primary school, where in four rooms 
there are one hundred and thirty pupils. It 
was a warm day for the time of year, but 
these little ones were sent out to recess at 
twelve o'clock, and many of them found it too 
chilly to play with vigor enough to keep 
warm, They sat in sunny places and hud- 
dled together during the outing, coming in 
so cold that lessons were not very valuable 
for the next half-hour. Perhaps some of 
those colds that are charged to bad heating 
really belong to these injurious recesses, 
Who knows? 

Colder weather demands warmer food. 
Recent experiments have given relative heat- 
making values of what we eat, and with 
ereat accuracy, and tables are accessible 
which lay down so much meat of such a 
kind, and all the daily routine, in type that 
he who runs may read. But it is a peculiar- 
ity of our countrymen that all such statistics 
are passed over without notice, or with some 
observation on the dryness of the topic, 
while the average man really knows nothing 
Whatever of his changeful needs. 

In a majority of cases custom and appetite 
together govern articles of table supply for 
varying seasons, and these, with weather 
signs upon every market. stall, tell loudly 
enough the story of conventional diet. And 
this is usually sufficient to guide; for those 
who in New York eat strawberries in De- 
cember or peaches in March, cannot be con- 
sidered as exercising any general influence. 

We need more carbon, These human 
furnaces, whose fuel is food and whose 
mechanism is largely beyond our keu, must 
have, besides carbon enough to supply heat 
energy, a varicty of other material to sup 
port waste, over-expenditure and steady 
demand, In summer, with skin working 
freely beneath light and pervious covering, 
with excretory organs at their best by reason 
of surface aid, a great variety of light vege- 
table and fruit food is essential to supply 
rapid fluid waste then going on, 

But when winter closes exit for sensible 
perspiration, and thirst no longer demands 
supply of liquids; when contraction of sur- 
face capillaries sends blood faster through 
the heart and incites thet sensitive organ to 
increased labor; when cold throws in upon 
liver, lungs and kidneys nearly double work 
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and demands a greater supply of carbonized 
food, then diet must be changed and meat 
play a larger part in supporting the process. 

More carbon is contained in fat than else- 
where amone our foods; therefore, fat meat 

There are many whose 
stomachs are so sensitive that they cannot 
do this, and they should be provided for 
in another way. If meat is repugnant, good 
sweet cream rarely is, and this may be caten 
many forms that there is 
small danger of clog. 

It is estimated that a pint of cream is 
equal to three pounds of beef, for heat pur- 
poses, and it is equally efficient when frozen, 
if one must needs take it in that most un- 
healthful of A pint of cream per 
then, is quite enough for coldest 
weather, and it is surprising, until one tries 
it, how few great spoonfuls it takes to con- 
sume that amount. 

An article that I hear railed 
many quarte rs, and which I[ propose to de- 
fend, is the time-honored, home 
Much experience has led me 
to consider it among the most easily digested 
of foods, as it is among the most generally 
palatable in winter time 
‘Everything T eat in the morning disa- 
grees With m remarked a patient 
‘It has come to a point at 
last when, if T take any solid food before 
noon, it becomes a source of heavy dliscom 
fort.’ ** Have you ever tried home-made 
id ‘No: why T neve r could digest 
that, doctor: it is too ere asy.”’ ‘Well, per- 
haps so.’ was my answer, ‘* but, as some 
really good results have shown up lately 
from its use, I would like you to try it.” 
And, sure ¢ nough, the highly seasoned fatty 
food was quietly digested and proved just 
the required morning meal. — It is worth try- 
ing in : forenoon dyspepsia 
When ordinary dict fails, 

There is a theory in some countries that it 


should be eaten. 


in so agreeable 


Ways, 


diem, 


at loudly in 


savory, 


| 
nade sausage, 





. doctor.” 


a few days ago. 


Sausage ¢ 


every case of 
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Home Decoration : Second Paper. 


THE FIRE-PLACE AND MANTEL-PIECE., 


Tue fire-place, the hearth, and the seat 
beside it struck the key -note of old-fashioned 
hospitality. The furnace displaced it, sub- 
stituting an iron grating, which breaks up 
wall spaces, and is always a troublesome fac- 
tor in the arrangement of furniture, while it 
gives us the bars of a cell in place of the il- 
lumination, the expressive glow, the hygienic 
virtue of the open fire. Modern decorative 
art recognized at once the value of the fire- 
place, both for use and ornament, and added 
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is wrong to eat uncooked fruit except 
summer. Although it is not yet proved that 
malaria (chills and fever) originated in w 
seasonable eating of raw fruits, there is 2 | 
of evidence piling up in that direction, Ou 
Northern States are so besieged with thi 
uncomfortable disease at present, and qu 
nine is so unsafe a drug for a steady dict 
that doctors are taking every reasonable pre 
ventive measure in addition to obvious sar 
tary ones, Wherefore, I counsel readers ¢ 
the Calendar to try abstinence from uncooke: 
fruits if they suffer from this complaint, a 

[ shall be glad to receive reports from any 
upon the subject. In my own practice sucl 
fruits are strictly tabooed. 

As this Calendar is written for dwellers it 
country as in town, in houses of two storic 
as of tive or ten, it may be worth while t 
caution against ground-floor bed-chambe 
Roman peasants in the older days before the 
Maremma and Ostian road had been drained 
felt quite safe from these awful fevers whos 
poison flies by night, if they could manage t 
sleep six feet above the earth. In all sucl 
countries it is an accepted belief that miasn 
lies low, and every one who has watehe 
sunrise over a Wabash or Ohio bottom, and 
marked the low-lying yellow bank of fo 
that clings close to the earth, will readil 
believe it. 

Upper rooms are warmer, drier and every 
Wily better to sleep in, Air currents forn 
first upon the surface of earth, taking ther 
from heat and moisture, and condensing thi 
latter in dew upon every accessible point 
All this mixture may be avoided to 
great degree by sleeping upstairs, wher 
windows may be kept ever open to pure ai 
of upper levels, and much danger of poison 
ing by subtle bacillus or bold) microbe bi 
avoided. In cities, such warning is rarely 
needed, though sleeping-rooms would ofte 
be improved if reached by an elevator, s 
high a climb is needed to get to them. 

William EF, Hutchinson, M.D, 
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to it the cabinet mantel-piece, which renders 
it not only the most striking, but the most 
ornamental object in a modern room, We 
all remember the marble mantel-pieces of a 
few years since—deadly cold, where should 
be warmth and light, and often hideous de 

formity in design where should have been 
beauty. 

In the modern country-house and the 
newly built city apartment, the matter of 
artistic fire-place setting, with ornamental 
chimney breast and superstructure, is usually 
so well considered and met by the architect 
that there is little left to be done by the 
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home-keeper, save the tasteful disposition 
and grouping of decorative and useful pieces 
of bronze or china, The opening for the low 
grate, or andirons, is, in most cases, lined 
with metal, or there isan old-fashioned brick 
work, above which is placed the mantel-shelf 
of cherry or antique oak. In some instances 
a border of tiles in brass casing fills the space 
beneath the mantel, with an outer 
support of carved pilasters or pan- 
eling, Above the shelf and resting 
upon it, one often sees a lone har- 
row mirror divided by wooden 
strips into three sections, of which 
the centre is the widest. A straight 
narrow shelf above the mirror, with 
turned supports and a finish of 
spindle-work, affords a place for 
the arrangement and display of 
the usual plaques and bric-a-brac. 
These regulation chimney-pieces, 
though beyond the home-worker 
in their entirety, are valuable as 
studies and serve as a foundation 
from which simpler combinations 
are made and adapted. A clever 
woman is inspired when she meets 
a design suited to her require- 
ments, and always feels that she 
ean arrange ‘* something,” which, 
if not the same, wil! produce the 
same effect. This is a strong and 
proper spirit, but there is so much 
slip-shod, make-believe work done 
in the world that one must beware 
of these fascinating ‘‘ effects.” It 
is not a good principle to graft into 
one’s life, and if carried too far 
will inevitably destroy the appre- 
ciation of what is true and honest 
in art and other things, to say 
nothing of the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish habit that is apt to 
be developed. While one utilizes 
simple materials, and turns one’s 
own skill and industry to account, 
it is best to do it in honest ways, 
and not make attempts which examination 
will show to be mere pretence. 

The treatment of the fireplace and mantel- 
piece naturally depends upon its position 
and the character of the dwelling. As a 
parlor or drawing-room centre in an elegant 
house, it is susceptible of graceful and some- 
what showy arrangement; while as a feature 
of library or dining-room, whose furniture is 
leather-covered, whose colors are dark, the 
design may be rich or curiously antique, but 
must be sober. <A ‘living’ room differs 
from all of these. The sitting-rcom hearth 
is the gathering-place where love and com- 
fort reign. The library is given to thought- 
fulness and repose. The ruddy flare of the 
evening log, the harmonious and quiet ar- 





rangement of the overhanging shelf or pict- 
ures, should therefore invite to contempla- 
tion, that when the unconscious gaze is lift- 
1, there shall be nothing found to tease or 
fret the eye. It 1s by this careful study of 
place, of use and adaptation, that a woman 
shows her tact, and gains an education and 
perception that in time become second nat 


ure. It is one thing to tack a few flimsy 
draperies, fans and plaques—eye-traps and 
dust-catchers as they are—upon the wall, 
and quite another so to consider the purpose 
of each apartment that the living rooms 
shall show nothing useless and care-making, 
but instead a provision in each place of that 
which contributes to cleanliness, complete- 
ness and comfort. The woman who consci- 
entiously goes to work on this plan will not 
miss her object. She has a practical head 
and an artist soul, and, with the now widely 
developed resources, will never rest until she 
has found a ‘spirit of beauty that conse- 
crates.” 

The question with which we are to deal is 
this: ** What can be done with a common, 
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insignificant wooden chimney-piece, or an 
out-of-date marble mantel?” 

This is the problem that presents itself for 
solution to many women who must depend 
upon their own taste and ingenuity to change 
these abominations into something modern 
and artistic. 

The pine-board encasement is easy enough 
to manage and manipulate; but the marble 
front, with its cold, rigid outline, its gilded 
grooving, its bits of blue and white tiling, 
this seems to defy treatment and to reject 
any suggestion of coziness or sociability in 
its neighborhood. 

If the marble is of good quality, with 
handsome carving, it is of course the ex- 
ponent and representative of the best style 
of a former period. — It is better to recognize 
this and make no attempt at any decorative 
superstructure that would be antagonistic. 
The ceiling in these middle-aged rooms is 
apt to be high, and the wall-paper, if in har- 
mony, a light ground with arabesque touched 
with gold. This is a distinct style in itself 
of a hundred years ago, or, as it is usually 
called, the Louis XVI. or Marie Antoinette 
stvle. Mirrors in gilt or silver frame, or 
white enamel with gilt and silver, now so 
fashionable; oil or water color pictures, sim- 
ilarly framed with light silk or Oriental dra 
pery festooned gracefully between, would 
look well and be in perfect keeping above 
the mantel in such a room, A gilt and crys- 
tal clock or candelabras, an Italian vase or 
Turkish rose-jar in blue, pink or orange are 
suitable and effective ornaments on white 
marble. Black marble can take the darker 
and more sombre decoration of the old Eng- 
lish style with much better result, 

If the marble is of inferior quality, with 
the unmistakable look of cheapness in its 
conventional design and coarse finish, the 
simplest and most efficacious way out of the 
difficulty is to paint right overit. This cannot 
always be done, however, as sometimes one 
is not in supreme authority. If this sugges- 
tion, which is based upon the action of a 
prominent New York decorator, seems too 
heroic, there can be no objection to coloring 
the flat piece that is contiguous to the grate 
or edge of fireplace, and also the hearth. 
Paint these a rich brick red. A mixture of 
Indian red and raw sienna, with the former 
predominant, will give the proper color. It 
should be a warm tint. It is better to have 
a painter mix the color, as he understands 
the proportions and can put in the amount 
of “drier” needed, a most important con- 
sideration. The design given in the illustra- 
tion for side supports and shelf is a simple 
and good foundation from which to work. 
It is equally adapted to a grate or open fire- 
place below, to small shelves with sub- 
divisions or flat ornamentation above. The 


side supports are of two pieces of white or 
pine wood the height of the mantel, and are 
the same width. They are cut as indicated 
in staircase points for the sake of ornament 
The strip that is left after the side-pieces 
have been cut will also be notched, and they 
are to be used for supports in the superstruct 
ure, as Shown in the illustration. The shelt 
or mantelboard is about nine meches wide, 
and is to rest on the side supports. It should 
be finished along the edge with a simple, 
wooden molding. This is sold for two on 
three cents a foot, and any carpenter can 
tack it against the board and fit the corners 
neatly. 

If there is a broad, plain surface of marble, 
wood, or brick beneath the mantel it offers 
an excellent place for a motto, or homely 
legend, of which many that are simple and 
appropriate may be found. From ** The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night “ we get: 


‘THE WEE BIT INGLE 
AND THE CLEAN HEARTH-STANE,” 


Again, one finds, 


* OLD WOOD TO BURN, 
OLD FRIENDS TO LOVE.” 


“THE RUDDY BLAZE 
AND CRACKLING LOGS,” 


A couplet such as either of these, in bold, 
strong, fantastic lettering, can be painted on 
the stone or bricks, or wstrip of artist’s can 
vas may be tinted and form the background, 
The strip should be iacked in place before it 
is painted. It can, of course, be removed 
later, should one wish to make a change 

In England, and also onthe Continent, one 
frequently finds these legends interwoven and 
enwreathed on frieze, dado and tile borders, 
It isa happy and appropriate feature of in 
terior decoration. Many a pleasant train of 
thought has been started by their inspiration, 
and often in hours of solitude they seem to 
speak out of the silence as the voice of a 
friend in sympathy and encouragement. The 
motto in the illustration, ** As I mused, the 
fire burned,” is particularly adapted to a 
library. 

The superstructure in the design is the idea 
of the base extended. It is exceedingly 
simple and explains itself. There are three 
divisions, or compartments. Separate sup 
ports are needed only in the centre, The off 
pieces of the base may be shortened and used 
both as ornamental uprights and front-rests. 
If desired, dividing shelves can be put in each 
division, where short ornaments or books are 
to stand. If there is a clock or tall bronzes, 
their height must be allowed for in the places 
they are to occupy. The shelves are to be a 
matter of calculation and measurement, and 
this should all be done accurately and exactly 
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before the carpenter is summoned, unless the 
whole matter is left to him. There are 
grooved lines or ** beading ” along the front, 
and also down the sides of the encasement. 
These relieve the plainness of the surface and 
make a nice finish. In each side division 
an oblong tile is inserted, though a sketch, 
a banner, or an artistie calendar can be sub- 
stituted. Beneath the middle compartment, 
resting on the mantel board, is an old-fash- 
ioned mirror, It is no part of the structure, 
but is secured bya hook behind. Tiles might 
be used here also, but almost every one has 
a small mirror in a plush or wooden frame, 
and it gives a brightness that is cheerful. 
When tiles are introduced, the wood is to 
be cut out, leaving an opening a little smaller 
than the tile. There must be also a groov- 
ing, in which the tile is placed, and a back 
fitted over the opening just as a picture is 
held ina frame, This back is a thin piece 
of smooth wood. Tiles can be bought in 
most artistic, conventional or flower designs, 
from twenty-five cents to twenty-five dollars, 
in all shapes and sizes. Hand-painted tiles 
are, of course, quite expensive. Some of 
the printed tiles with Shakespearean sub- 
jects are very effective. There are two sets 
with holly and mistletoe, fruits and flowers, 
that make handsome borders. When used 
continuously, they should be set in cement. 
One need not be afraid, as it is only a ques- 
tion of proper materials, and these can al- 
ways be obtained from plumber or carpenter. 
The shelves should be stained or painted be- 
fore the tiles are set. There may be a flat 
wooden background to the whole frame- 
work, in case the wall paper is not of good 
tone. Any dark material that is easily 
brushed—velveteen, velvet-paper, cartridge- 
paper, lincrusta, in dark red, blue or copper 
tints—would be suitable for a background, 
or one could use the workman’s denim to 
which we have referred in a former paper, 
as the cheapest artistic material. In the 
niches are placed the usual odds and ends: 
bits of antique family plate, the Chinese 
bowl, a brass candlestick, a Roman lamp, a 
few books, a rare etching—anything that 
accords with the life that is lived in the 
room, The ornaments in a parlor are of 
course more formal, as a sense of intimacy 
is not accorded to the ** comer and goer.” 
Against the side supports of the base, 
brass holders are screwed for shovel, tongs 
and coal claw. Massive andirons of  bur- 
nished brass and a low fender may enclose 
the broad hearth, strengthening the associa- 
tion with ancestral days. This would com- 
plete the picture; but if one must put up with 
a commonplace grate instead, the deep red 
coals can send therefrom a warmth so friendly 
and cheering, that soon no lack is felt. 
When the ceiling is low, a flat decoration 


above the mantel is more effective than 
shelves, which have a tendency to take from 
the height. A strip of material with smooth 
finish, such as Roman satin, sateen, or silk- 
faced damask in background tints, can be 
fastened against the wall to the height of 
three or four feet and finished by a narrow 
wooden shelf, or a flat band of molding 
properly stained. Against the background 
may be secured a pair of gilt sconces, pict- 
ures, bric-d-brac of any variety. On the 
shelf or above the molding there should be 
a few effective plaques, no matter how coarse, 
provided the coloring is good, 

Drapery and ‘* fussiness” over a mantel 
are absolutely out of keeping where there is 
an open fire, as they soon get a look of gray- 
ness and shabbiness from the accumulation 
of dust. One can use her own discretion 
with regard to the wisdom of arranging fes- 
toons of silk and plush over a fireplace where 
the fire is not lighted. The old-fashioned 
lambrequin with set loops, embroidery, 
fringe-work and hanging valance at either 
side, is rarely seen now, especially where 
there is any claim to artistic culture. There 
is often a drapery of copper, gold or Oriental 
stuffs adjusted along the mantel board, and 
an arrangement of fans, hangings,  ete., 
above, according to individual taste; but, 
save in a studio, where dust is said to be 
‘* the bloom of time,” these should not be per- 
manent, but so lightly secured that they may 
be taken down and shaken in the routine 
of semi-monthly or more infrequent cleaning. 

The question of health, particularly in cit- 
ies, where life is pressed and crowded, has 
become vital, and, as acknowledged, it rests 
to a great extent upon the purity and fresh- 
ness of details. This falls into woman's 
hands, and too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the remembrance of this in the decora- 
tion and artistic appointments, which must 
be in accordance not only with beauty, 
but also with an eye to cleanliness, light and 
air, One stands aghast at the sense of suffo- 
cation and closeness that is sometimes met 
in entering a suite of rooms in the city, and 
often even in the country. The mother or 
wife must look to this; no servant will at- 
tend to it. 

It is important also that women should 
learn that there are other materials at 
their service in home decoration besides 
worsted stuffs, and other tools that they 
may command besides needles, thread, pins, 
and a paper of tacks. Wood, porcelains, 
tiles, paint, varnish are no more expen- 
sive, but much cleaner and more dur- 
able in certain positions. Few women, it is 
true, can handle plane or chisel, or guide 
the saw straight through a strip of wood, 
but if they will, they can plan and work into 
shape a simple design with calculations and 
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measurements exact and true, and can have 
all in such readiness that the carpenter's way 
is smooth. It will be found that the cost of 
his time, usually from thirty to forty cents 
an hour, is more than counterbalanced by the 
neat, substantial and permanent character of 
the work. 

In close connection with the hearth centre 
and chimney 
low settle. A short wooden bench with a 
broad seat and back strip, made of soft pine 
and stained, with a flat cushion on the seat 
and a soft, square one for the back rest, will 
be found a very convenient and comfortable 
piece of furniture placed across one ang i 
the hearth An ordinary kitchen bench, 
such as is sold in the shops, can be stained 
and fitted with cushions, as suggested. It 
answers the purpose admirably If a shelf 


corner is the fire screen and the 


le of 


is put in below the seat, one has a convenient 
stow-away for magazines and periodicals. 
For the fire-sereen, a small clothes-frame 
can be adapted. They are to be had in the 
shops just the right height, about three feet. 
They have, usually, round standards held to- 
gether with strips of colored tape. Tf a flat 
framework is preferred, the carpenter can 
easily make it, and use brass hinges instead 
of straps; the latter in any case should be of 
ribbon or some kind of ornamental galloon 
or furniture binding. The first thing to do 


THE 


is to paint and varnish the framework, or 
stain it. Each division of the frame has two 


panels, with a crosspiece between Aral 
esque, India or Verona silk laid in side plaits 
or plainly stretched may be fastened against 


he wood with a narrow silk braid and gilt 


full curtain 
With tiny gilt rings sewed along the edge o 


tacks: or there may be made ¢ 


upper hem, and short silk tassels across thre 
bottom, This curtain slips over a piece of 
ribbon, and is a pretty arrangement, as it 
can be half drawn and show the tire if de 


sired, The sections can be treated si pa 
ately, with a half curtain below and an em 
broidered panel above. The latter would 


require a silk backing. Small gilt hooks 
screwed here and there will be found con 
venient, as the knitting bag, a tiny duster, o1 


small hearth brush will not be too heavy to 
be hung on the screen. 

Where there is a wood tire, a holder for 
extra logs can be easily made, after the 
model of the farmyard ‘*sawbuck.” Cross 
the sidepieces as low as possible, so as to 
leave a wide opening above. Again the 
cherry or oak stain must be used, after the 
frame is planed, smoothed and sand-papered 
Brass knobs can be bought and screwed on 
the four upper corners, but they are not 
necessary, and are apt to get broken off or 
bent. Jenny Ju 
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Bringing in the Yule Log. 


a> : 
tear ZO young and old, 
> oe Rich or poor, 
| oe | os 4 King or peasant 
| . | - 2 ing or peasant, 
we & : ‘ There never was 
- tL , | A Christmas like 
) The Christmas present. 
| 
{ 


Christ-child. 





AurnouGcH this may be true, from the present we 
are glad to look back through dusty archives, whose 
pages send forth the unmistakable odor of hoary knowledge, 
recognized by all; and, turning over the large yellow leaves 
in an ancient catalogue of Church Festivals for 354 A. D., 
to read, in quaint and curious script, the first mention ot 
December 25th as Christmas day. 

All the world seemed waiting for this appointed time in 
which to celebrate the birth-hour of the human and divine 


In a brief six years we read of multitudes 


thronging the churches of Rome to witness its ceremonies, 
Fourteen years more passed, and then Antioch joined in the 
holy revels, while but fifty years sufficed to unite all Christ 

endom in hymns and carols of gladness on this festival of 
the day when ‘* to us a Child was born.” 

Probably a desire to establish among the children of the 
Church a joyous season that might supersede the forbidden 
rites of the Roman Saturnalia, sug 
Feast of Saturn occurred in the latter days of Decembe1 
For this reason, also, many of the harmless and attractiv 


ested the date, since the 





features of the heathen observance were incorporated in the Christian rejoicings, while 


the grosser portions were climinated. 
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Strange, is it not, that of the most impor- 
tant date in all history the only fact that 
seems proved with comparative certainty is 
that Christ was probably not born upon ‘the 
day we celebrate ” ? 

But, nevertheless, ever since the fifth cent- 
ury, December 25th has been our Christ- 
day. And from Roman Saturnalia, from 
Druids of Briton, from mystical German 
legends and homely English customs, we 
have drawn the charms and eraces and fan- 
tastical devices with which we clothe our 
tenderest thoughts and holiest reverence for 
the entrance of the Saviour of the world into 
human life. 

From Scandinavians, who in winter built 
immense fires on the hill-tops in honor of 
the sun’s return, we borrowed the yule log. 
And it became an Enelish custom to pre- 
serve a bit of one year’s yule log to light the 
fire on the great hearth at the following 
Christmas-tide, in token of warmth and 
plenty to abide in the household throughout 
the year. When the log was ready to be 
brought in, the youngest child of the family 
was seated upon it, and all the rest assem- 
bled to witness its entrance, drawn by the 
merry retainers, and to prepare it for the 
lighting. 

The passing of the ‘‘wassail cup”—a 
bowl of spiced ale—was something always 
expected, and he was a niggard, indeed, who 
would not take a hearty ‘‘sup” from the 
huge common vessel and leave a douceur in 
the hand of the maiden who brought it, and 
often enough another sweet memento on her 
not unwilling lips. 

The wassailing of the orchard trees (a 
Devonshire custom), 

That they may beare 

Full many a plum, 

Full many a peare, 
is sometimes wrongly quoted as a Christmas 
observance, but it was upon ‘Twelfth 
night *—in January—that the trees were 
‘*made drunken with the dregs of a good 
sop. 

There are portions of Germany, Ireland, 
and even England, where Christmas eve is 
considered an uncanny time, when supersti- 
tion throbs in every fresh sigh of the wind 
about the tree-tops, and cries out from the 
sinister rattle of sleet or the creak of a loos- 
ened shutter. 

In some of these regions mystic spells are 
wrought with serious intent, or wanton sport 
and merriment, to gather the portents of the 
hour for revealing the future. Many an awe- 


stricken group has waited in the chill night 
air, even in our own New England, to see 
the cattle fall upon their knees in adoration 
at twelve o’clock—the hour when the Christ 
‘was wrapped in swaddling clothes.” 

Near the close of the eighteenth century 
a Cornish man told of seeing at midnight on 
a Christmas eve two oxen, whom he was 
watching in their stalls, kneel down upon 
the ground ‘* with cruel moans like Chris- 
tian creatures.” Why the others (for there 
were more in that barn) did not follow their 
fellows’ good example, the chronicle fails to 
state. 

Another English superstition is that the 
bees sine in their hives between the 24th 
and 25th of December, while mysterious 
bells can be heard echoing underground. 
And the English miners tell us that high 
mass is performed in the richest chambers of 
the mines by strange and eerie creatures, 
accompanied by chants of invisible choris- 
ters, while candles such as no English chand- 
lery ever molded illuminate the cavern 
aisles, and the altar is decked in vestments 
woven by no earthly loom. 

From the Druids come our Christmas 
decorations of evergreen garlands and the 
mistletoe. The latter was sacred to them, 
particularly that which grew upon an oak 
tree. It was considered medicinal and espe- 
cially believed, until a late day, to be a cer- 
tain cure for epilepsy. 

With great pomp, at the winter solstice, 
the priests and people surrounded the oak 
upon which the sacred vine grew, and the 
chief priest in his white robes ascended into 
the branches to cut down the twisted stems 
and waxen berries of the mystic plant, with 
a golden knife. There must have been steel 
in the yellow blade, however, for the mistle- 
toe bough istough. Then followed the slay- 
ing of ‘‘ two snow-white bullocks,” as one 
chronicle has it, while another saith just as 
positively, ‘‘ two milk-white heifers.” Then 
in both accounts are given ghastly details of 
human sacrifice. 

But this is past, and to-day the mistletoe 
remains to us a joyous harbinger of merri- 
ment and harmless cheer; of innocent and 
bright hilarity as ‘‘sonsy Jean” or ‘‘ rare, 
pale Margaret” is caught and forfeit pays 
‘¢under the mistletoe bough.” 


It maketh spring in winter— 
Our merry Christmas Day; 

May it chase frost and snow 
Fovever far away. 


Trebor Ohl, 
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Ex 2? ANNIBAL and me 





2 Ss} went to New York 

€- on our bridal toor, 

x 5) and a very interestin’ time we 
c & had. I couldn't begin ter tell 
i 


all the strange sights we see, 


nor the experiences we underwent. Why, if 


we'd a-stayed till this time, [ haint a doubt 
but what we could a kep’ on goin’ and ex- 
periencin’ and seein’, and somethin’ new 
every day! There don’t seem ter be no eend 
to nothin’ in New York, exceptin’ the money. 
Hannibal said how he calkerlated he spent 
more money there in one weck’s time than he 
would in a hull year to home in Punkinville. 

sut then,” said he, **I don't care; ‘taint 
every day we go on a bridal toor.” 

We went to some few places that we 
would n't hardly thought we would. But 
folks dew things when theyre on a_toor 
that they would n't no other time, I guess, 
We did, anyway. For instance, we went to 
the theater—yes, we went, and I aint sorry 
for ‘t nor ‘shamed to own it. I’m free ter 
confess that I think I’ve committed more 
sin and got more evil ‘fore now to a sewin’ 
circle, than what I did that night to the the- 
ater. We was told afterwards that the play 
we see was a French play, and considered by 
some immoral, and I was thankful I did n't 
know it ‘fore I went, for then I should a 
been lookin’ for somethin’ bad, and so prob- 
ably found it. *-lony swrarky molly pouts,” 
you know, which is French, and means if a 
person is always lookin’ out for evil, he ‘Il 
be pretty sure to find it wherever he goes, 
no matter if it’s to a prayer-meetin’. 

What put it into our heads ter go to the 
theater in the fust place, was a pictur’ we see 
in a store winder. It was right near the ho- 
tel where we boarded, and we'd passed it a 
good many times without noticin’ it particu- 
lar, till one day as we was goin’ along, all of 
a suddin it seemed ter “tract our ‘tention, 
and we stopped ter look at it more careful. 
It was the pictur’ of a beautiful young lady, 
dressed up very peculiar, I had n’t never 
seen anything like it to home in the Holler 
nor in Punkinville. She had on a white 
gown with a terrible long trail tew it—wall, 
I sh‘d say that without stretchin’ it a mite it 
would reach clear from the top ter the bot- 
tom of our front stairs, and it had n’t no 
waist ter speak on, only a great bokay as big 
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as a wash-dish, pinned on in front, and not 
the sign of a sleeve—nothin’, not even a 
linen cuff! But she was awful handsome, or 
would a’ been if she *d been dressed like other 
folks. 

‘Aint she pretty?” says I ter Hannibal. 
‘Le’s go and see her act; come.” 

I expected nothin? but what Hannibal 
would be all took a-backwards, but he 
wa'n't. (You see, he’d been thinkin’ ont 
himself afore T spoke.) So he only looked 
kinder sheepish, and says he: ‘* What do 
you s’pose the folks ter home would say if 
we should go? Turn us out o° the meetin’- 
house, fur’s I know.” 

‘*Fudge!” says I; ‘as if we aint old 
enough ter judge for ourselves and go where 
we ‘rea min’ ter! Besides, we aint obleeged 
ter tell.” 

I looked up inter Hannibal's face as coax 
n’ as I knew how, and I’see he was yieldin’ 
avready. It aint very hard to lead a man 
when he’s headed the way you want him to 
go, is it? A good deal depends on how he *s 
headed, IT find. 

Hannibal made quite a show 0° hangin’ off, 
but bimeby he says: ** Oh, wall, I guess we 
shall haf ter go, if you’re set on’t. I’m 
willin’ to indulge ye, reasonable, Ruth Ann, 
and, as I’ve said afore, we don’t go ona 
bridal toor every day.” 

He looked so beneverlent and _ self-sacrifi 
sin’ that I ’most wanted ter laugh, but | 
didn’t; I only squeezed his arm and told 
him how good he was. 

And so we went. We had n't nary one on 
us ever been to anything o° the kind, and of 
course did n’t know what we should see or 
experience when we got there. 

Now I aint exackly what you'd call ro- 
mancical, perhaps, but I have the faculty or 
failin’ 0’ bein’ more’n common ‘fected by 
what I see and hear, I’m dretful apt ter be 
carried away, as it were, to go off inter 
dreams and feelin’s that might seem queer 
and foolish to some. And ’cordin’ly that 
theater imprested me wonderful. I can't be- 
gin ter tell ye how the beauty and the rich- 
ness and the novelty on‘t affected me! The 
paintin’s on the walls, cherubs and angels 
and flowers, as natural as life; the soft car- 
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pets, and seats casy as any sofy ter set on, 
with the gas-lights shimmerin’ down over it 
all, through colored drops, like so many great 
vlowin’ jewels—oh, it was beautiful! And 
as I set there takin’ it all in, the music began 
ter play kinder sweet and low and wavy, 
and I fell ter dreamin’, TI dunno what | 
dremp’, nor how to put it into words, but 
all to once the hull world seemed full and 
runnin’ over of light and beauty and music. 
The men and women round me seemed noble 
and grand, and everything—jest as they do 
in poetry books, you know, And love—oh, 
love was everywheres! Not the common, 
every-day sort 0’ love, but different—sweet 
and dear as heaven, and as eternal, That ’s 
the way it seemed to me, and when the music 
begun ter swell gradually louder’n louder, 
my heart swelled with it too, throbbin’ and 
throbbin’ with a feelin’ of sech bliss—or mis- 
ery, I could n't for the life o’ me say which— 
that I believe I might a died then and there 
and never knowed it. 

In pint o’ fact I s’pose I must a felt faint, 
and perhaps leaned a grain heavy ag’inst the 
lady that set next to me, for I was brought 
down to a realizin’ sense by her holdin’ 
somethin’ towards me and sayin’, ‘‘ Here, 
smell o? this; it will revive you.” I come 
tew and was all right in a minit ; but I took 
the thing she offered me, mechanical-like, 
and thanked her, and put it to my nose. — It 
was a queer-lookin’ thing as ever I see, It 
was made o° glass, and shaped some like an 
ambrell when it’s shet up, without the han- 
dle; and it was *bout a foot long, I should 
judge. It ‘peared ter be a kind o’ colone 
bottle, and when I smelt on *t it revived me 
wonderful. It was powerful strong colone, 
that’s a fact. When I handed it back to the 
lady, she fished down into her pocket and 
took out a little square lump o’ sugar, and 
droppin’ a few drops on to it, give it to me. 
‘** Eat it,” she said; ‘it will do you good.” 
And I done so. If I hadn't a-knowed it 
was colone out of a pocket-ambrell colone- 
bottle, I should most a thought I was takin’ 
somethin’ stronger. 

I concluded them bottles was all the rage, 
for ] see a number o° ladies usin’ ’em durin’ 
the evenin’, and next day I spoke about it to 
a lady at the hotel where we boarded. She 
laughed. ‘*They get boozy on that colone 
out o’ them ere bottles,” she said; ‘‘ drop it 
on to the lumps o’ sugar and take it so, till 
sometimes they get pretty well set up.” 

I couldn’t hardly believe it, but she de- 
clared it was the truth. I didn’t tell Han- 
nibal. I could n’t bear to have him think so 
poor o’? womankind; and he jest married to 
a woman! 

The musicianers that was makin’ the 
beautiful music I’ve spoke on, set down in 
front o’ the stage: there was a hull mess on 


’em, and they seemed ter be playin’ mostly 
on fiddles and horns; all sizes they was. 
Some o’ the biggest fiddles was taller than a 
man, and the horns ranged all the way up 
from a tin whissle to a tromboon. But they 
did make noble music, They played quite 
a while before the show begun, and when 
they wound up, oh, I never did hear any- 
thing like it! They all put in jest as tight 
as they could and played faster ’n faster, till 
you could n't see the fiddle bows move at all, 
nor tell where one toot of the horns left off 
and t’ other begun, and they finished up with 
a long onairthly crash, enough ter wake the 
dead! Then ter cap all, what did them 
musicianers dew, but drop their instruments 
and scramble head-over-heels down in under 
the floor somewheres out 0’ sight! In less’n 
two minutes they ’d all disappeared—gone— 
every one on’em, nobody knew where! And 
what ’s more, they staid there till it was 
time to play agin; then they popped up 
through the floor, one to a time like a jack 
out of a box, and set down to their music. 
I thought they desarved better treatment. 
Why could n’t they a’ set above ground, like 
other folks, and seen the play, when they 
had n't nothin’ else ter dew, instid 0° bein’ 
stived away under the floor ‘mongst the 
cobwebs and spiders! 

Sence I’ve divulgated one mortifyin’ se- 
cret in regard to the habits o’ my own sex, 
perhaps ’taint no more‘n fair that I should 
tell what I found out about the men that 
same night. 

The play seemed to be divided into parts, 
‘acts’ they called ’em, and when they let 
the curtain down after the fust act, the 
musicianers struck up a lively tune and the 
men all over the house begun ter git up and 
go out. I noticed they left their ladies be- 
hind, and I thought that was queer. Bimeby 
they came stragelin’ along in agin and set 
down, The next time the curtain dropped 
they done the very same thing, and, as nigh’s 
I could calkerlate, ‘bout the same individuals 
went out. A young man that set jest beyend 
me was one, and half a dozen of us ladies 
had ter stand up to let him pass. I see some 
lookin’ grumpy “bout it, but I felt sorry for 
him. I thought how embarissed he must 
feel, and when he came along by me I says, 
‘* Young man, I hope you aint onwell?” He 
colored up red’s a beet, but didn’t make no 
reply, and everybody that heard me smiled. 

The lady settin’ beside 0’ me whispered in 
my ear, and says she: ‘These men go out 
ter git a drink; didn’t you know it?” 

*"No, I didn’t,” says I. ‘‘ Why, they re 
as dry as a pack 0’ school-boys, aint they? 
I sh’d think it would be a good plan ter 
have a pail and dipper and pass round the 
water, as they dew in schools up home. 
Save routin’ us out of our seats so much.” 
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The lady shrugged up her shoulders and 
laughed. **’Taint water they want,” says 
she, i it ’s somethiw stro Je pl ” 

‘Oh, dear me! You don’t say so!” says 
I. IT was dum‘foundered! Hannibal seemed 
to feel kinder shamed on me. ‘* You might 
‘a Knowed,” says he, ‘* It ain’t like they ’d 
have all these ere recesses for nothin’.” 

When that young man came back to his 
seat I did n’t sav a word, but I tried ter let 
him know by my looks what I thought 0’ 
sech dewin’s. 

And now we come ter the play. As Ihave 
already remarked, it was a French play; the 
name on‘t, as nigh ’s I can eit it, was ** Ca- 


meel.” Cameel was a girl—the one we se 
in the pictur, ye know and she seemed 
inclined ter dew “bout right, I thought, but 
things kinder worked ag’inst her. ’Cordin’ 


to her tell, she was all alone in the world, and 
her health was poor— peared ter be consump 
tive, though I must say she looked healthy 
enough in the pictur’, but I’m tellin’? how 
she “peared in the play—and she was troubled 
with a terrible hackin’ cough. Now I wanter 
stop and Say right here, that Dr. Smith's 
Cough Balsum will eure a cough ten times out 
o’ nine, and I know it! And I made up my 
mind ter tell Cameel about it when she got 
through that night. A cough orter be took 
in time. 

Cameel was so ‘s ter be about of course, and 
nobody seemed ter realize her condition, She 
was waited on by a number 0’ young men, 
but she did n't really love but jest one. His 
name was ** Armawn,” and he set his eyes by 
her—it did beat all how he’peared ter love her! 

It was real interestin’ ter see ’em tereether. 
She was kinder pert and sassy at times, but 
she seemed ter know jest how fur ter go, and 
jest how much show of ‘fection he could 
stan’ ter once. I thought there was a good 
deal in that, and I detarmined to bear it in 
mind hereafter in respeck to Hannibal. But 
la! it do ‘nt seem as if any tew folks ever did 
love one ’n’ other jest like them tew! And 
they acted it all out beautiful and free; wa’n't 
the least mite bashful nor awk’ard ’bout it. 
Taint so up our way. The young men go 
round kinder sheepish and sly; seem ter 
think makin’ love to a girl is some kind of a 
illegitermit business—somethin’ ter feel a 
little ashamed on. As if a good honest affec- 
tion wa’n’t the noblest sentiment o’ the 
human heart! 

Cameel seemed ter have consider’ble com- 
pany, both men and women, I didn’t ex- 
actly like the pearance of some on’em, They 
was good, likely folks, fur’s I know, but 
altergether different from what I’d been used 
tew. I took it they was French, and though 
I could see they done their best ter speak 
plain, I could n’t understand more ’n half 
they said. 


But to go on with the story. It seemed 
that this Armawn belonged to an awful high 
toned, big-feelin’ family, and his sister was 
engaged to be married to the son of anothe: 
family jest as grand, and when they heard 
that Armawn was thinkin’ 0? marryin’? Ca 
meel, who wa’ n't high-borned no time, and 
had even done sech a thing as to work fora 
livin’, they was all crushed ter the earth, 
and Armawn’s father detarmined that some 
thin’ must be done ter once. He knew well 
enough that Armawn would n’t give up 
Cameec! of his own accord, so what does he 
dew but go to her, and tell her jest how 
thines stood : how his daughter’s intended 
refused ter marry into a family that had sech 
a disgrace in prospeck, how his daughter's 
heart would be broke, and his own gray 
hairs brought in sorrer to the grave. As for 
Armawn, he said it was only her beauty 
that he loved. She wa’n't his equil in 
nothin’, and when her fust wrinkle come, 
he would realize the sacrifice he had made, 
and would hate and dispise her ever after. 
Finally, he ‘pealed tew her in a very feelin’ 
way—feelin’ for himself and everybody els« 
but her—to give up Armawn for good and 
all. 

Cameel bore it pretty well till he spoke 
about her beauty and the wrinkle. That 
seemed to break her all up; and oh, how she 
did cough! I guess for a minute the old 
gentlemen thought whuther he had n’t gone 
tew fur, and felt kinder scairt, for he 
led her to a chair and made her set down, 
and brought her a drink o’ water. 

Then, as well as she could between cough 
in’ and cryin’, Cameel told him how poor her 
health was, and that she could n’t live long 
anyway, and begged on him to ‘low her the 
blessin’ of Armawn’s love what little time 
she had ter live; she even went down on 
her knees to him; and a pitiful sight it was 
ter see her there, sobbin’ and coughin’, her 
pretty white dress layin’ round her on the 
floor—but it wa’ n’t no kind o’ use. The old 
he’thin begun agin, and kep’ at her, till he 
actewally convinced her that she could n’t 
secure Armawn’s well-bein’ and his daugh 
ter’s and his’n and everybody’s else but her 
own, unless she give him up wholly and 
eternally. And to make a thurrer job on’t, 
he wanted her to lie and tell Armawn that 
she didn’t love him any more; she loved 
somebody else. And finally the poor girl, 
more dead than alive, promised everything 
he wanted. 

Oh, that ’ere interview between them two 
was awful ’fectin’ and no mistake! I had all 
I could do ter set still in my seat and not in 
terfere, though it’s aginst my principles as a 
gineral thing ter meddle in other folks’s 
family affairs. But I did feel for Cameel! 
And [I wa’n’t the only one. A good many 
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shed tears, and some resorted ter subterfuges 
sech as coughin’ and blowin’ their noses vio- 
lent. I eried, and IT aint ashamed ter own 
it. So did Hannibal, and I was proud on 
him, 

Wall, the upshot ont was, that the next 
time Armawn come, Cameel done as she had 
promised, though IT could see that it was 
like pullin’ eye-teeth; and Armawn went off 
tarin’? mad and left her. But the sacrifise 


proved ter be tew much for Cameel. She 


went right inter a gallopin’ consumption, 
pined all away ter skin and bones, and finally 
died there on the stage! But she died in 
Armawn’s arms. You see jest at the last the 
old gentleman relented. I spose he’d got 
his daughter comfortably married, and he 
probably knew that Cameel was dyin’—any- 
how, he told Armawn the hull story; how 
nobly Cameel had lied tew him and every- 
thing, and they come together agin, and 
might a’ been happy, but it was tew late! 
As I said, she died in Armawn’s arms, 
which was better’n nothin’, but I declare 
it did seem as if I could n’t let her die 
so! 

‘*Oh,” says I ter the fady beside on me, 
*¢oh, if Cameel could only a’ had that cough 


medicine before the disease got fairly seated 

if she only could!” 

‘What dew you mean!” says the lady, 
starin’. ‘It’s only a play, you know.” 

‘You need n't tell me!” says I. ‘* If that 
girl aint dead, she’s in the very last stages! 
I knew the minit she was struck with death! 
I ve vot eyes!” 

But she insisted on *t Cameel was all right, 
and she said perhaps we would feel better if 





Hannibal should go round behind the curtin 
and see her a minute. She said a good 
many gentlemen done so, as it was consid- 
ered perfeckly proper. Iwas glad enough 
ter have Hannibal go, and he said if she 
wiv n't tew fur gone he'd certainly tell her 
*bout the cough balsum. 

In a few minutes back he come, chirk and 
smilin’, and carryin’ a little bokay in his 
hand. He said Cameel vas alive and bloom- 
in’ as a rosy, that he found her laughin’ and 
carryim’ on with a lot o’ young men, but 
when he told her how his wife was worried 
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about her, and had sent him to inquire after ‘*And,” says Hannibal, ‘‘she did look 
her health, she sobered down and looked for the pictur’ o’ health, that’s a fact!” 

a minute as if she was goin’ ter cry, or some- I can ‘t begin ter tell how relieved T felt! 
thin’, then she hands him the little bokay But I could n’t help wishin’ she might 
and says real sweet : into some other business. I know this act 


“Give your wife these flowers with my in’ aint healthy, and ‘taint safe. Ther 
grateful compliments, and tell her T never must be sech a thing as carrvin’ these er 
was sick a day in my life.” dyin’ plays tew fur. 


Razor-Backs. 














TRANGE to say, the numerous searchers in the 
great domain of Natural History have left it for 
me, an humble scientist, to deseribe one of thi 
most wonderful animals yet eyoluted—the Razor { 
back Hog of West. Virginia. 

My attention was first drawn to this species of 
quadruped on the 2d day of September, 1881, 
when one ate the tail of my horse, the saddle, both 
stirrups and the hitching strap, then gave a squeal 
that scared my horse, so that Twas compelled to take a long walk home when a ride was 
intended, This fixed the date in my mind, and induced a careful study of this omnivorous 
animal, the results of which I here record: 

Genus, Sus. 
Species, Razor-back. 

This species of hog takes its name from its likeness to a razor with the thin edge up, 
the sharpness of its vertebral column, its constant habit of whetting itself against sap- 
lings, wagon-wheels, fence-posts, and its fellows. (See rear elevation. ) 

Anatomy: Several of the neck vertebrie are transferred to the tail, and the posterior quar- 
ters are slid up the backbone an unusual distance, leaving a caudal appendage about two 
feet long in full-grown specimens, with the proverbial curl absent, but having instead 
thereof a brush like a cow. Ribs of extraordinary size, length and distinctness ; com- 
pressed, united below and propping up the spinal column into the shape of a pot-handle, 

Nose : Of prodigious length and searching capabilities, it being able to clean out half a 
mile of potato rows in a single night and split the fence-rails to get out of the patch in 
the morning. When this animal is put into a pen of just its width, to fatten, it puts its 
nose on the ground, throws up its hind quarters, and uses it as a pivot to turn around upon. 

Head: Massive. I am informed by the natives that when a Razor-back is in prime 
order for killing, its head just balances its body when laid over a pole. Owing to the 
size of their heads and jowls, and unfailing habit of going backward when they ought to 
go forward, they are captured in giil-nets like shad and white-fish, 

Ears: Notched in from one to fifteen places, sometimes slit, sometimes punctured like a 
colander: often absent. Tam informed upon no less an authority than an Associate Judge, 
that the notches and punctures are made by whoever catches the pig first, and are private 
marks to establish ownership—pork signatures, as it were, of the natives. The slits are 
caused by domestic difficulties, and the absence of both ears is due to a desire upon the 
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part of non-owners to destroy the record, so 
that they may be stolen with impunity. 

Eyes: Small, and so inexpressibly mean in 
expression that they are set close together, 
in order that they may watch each other. A 
Razor-back Hog left alone with Vesuvius for 
a week would set it going. 

Hind legs: Of great activity, extension, 
and endurance, enabling these animals to 
gather corn from the stalk at the height of 
six feet for hours at atime; and when chased, 
to jump a fence having eight rails and a rider, 
leaving a charge of number-ten shot to fol- 
low. 

Viviparous: In lots of from eleven to 
twenty-three, the young showing great in- 
stinct for concealment at the sound of Booh! 
They are provided at birth with six-inch lac- 
tometers, which rise from a horizontal to a 
perpendicular, as their hunger is satisfied. 

Their young are very active. Lonce stopped 
at a log cabin having the usual surroundings 
of a bit of garden, a dead branch for fire- 
wood, thirteen white-headed children under 
marriageable age, and an antiquated thor- 
ough-bred Razor-back Hog with the maxi- 
mum number of little Razor-backs. 

The absence of adog from usual cabin sur- 
roundings is accounted for in this way: A dog 
is never seen where there is a Razor-back, un- 
less there is something defective in the dow; 
he then lives on the cabin roof, in the stable 
loft or some other elevated place, The Razor- 
back is the dog’s natural enemy, [once had 
a fine brave dog to flush a flock of Razor- 
backs nine miles from my home; I did not 
see him again for four days, when he put in 
a woful appearance, with the whole flock 
after him. He had been abridged by some six 
inches, lost one ear and a back scalp and sey- 
eral teeth. His stump did not leave its re- 
treat between his legs for many days after- 
ward. To this day if I go sideways at him 
with one shoulder humped up, and my 
mouth caught up at one corner, after the 
manner of Razor-backs, he goes straight to 
the garret and hides. 

“Joe,” screamed a woman with a voice 
like a rip saw; ‘* Joe, come yere quick! That 
pesky little pig has done got inter the garden 
again, an’s chawen the cabbage an’ tomats. 
Forty times sence meetin’? day I’ve had to 
drop the baby an’ run that pig “till I wuz 
nearly done dead. Why do n’t you yoke him, 
like you said you would, an’ keep him out?” 

‘*Yo—yo—yoke him?” Joe  stuttered. 
‘Give me a clo—clo—clothes pin, an’ I will; 
nothen else ‘ll fit his neck. I “Il sti—sti— 
stick it on crossways.” 

Joe started to catch the invader; not in a 
hurry—the hereditary transmission of quali- 
ties preciudes that in a native of West Vir- 
ginia—but with an all-day mountain-trot sure 
to win some time. The pursued pig deliber- 


ately took a tomato in its mouth for future 
consumption, and started on the same leisurely 
jog; in half an hour Joe and the pig had 
made a map of the chase over the garden 
beds, as intricate as the scroll-work upon a 
dollar green-back. The pig was finally capt- 
ured by his lactometer as he was going be- 
tween the fence palings, and was by it carried 
into the cabin, squealing, biting and kicking, 
to be measured for a yoke. 

The cabin had a one-light window of eight 
by ten glass, before which Joe took his stand 
with the pig under his arm and rule in hand 
ready to measure his neck with great nicety. 
The situation afforded Mrs. Joe the oppor- 
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tunity she long had sought to punish that 
juvenile Razor-back; she slipped up behind 
and savagely stabbed him in the region of his 
lactometer with a darning needle. He gave 
a wild shriek and went square through the 
window, taking out a pane of glass clean. 
Joe gazed a moment in astonishment, first 
after the flying pig; next at the empty sash; 
then he exclaimed triumphantly: ** A—a—a 
—eight by ten, by gum!” 

Omnivorous. Glass, tin cans, hoop skirts, 
gum shoes—I have failed to ascertain from 
the oldest Justice of the Peace in the State 
that Razor-backs ever refused to eat any 
article from a lady’s friz to a wheelbarrow. 

My entire photographic apparatus—camera, 
tent, camp-stool and chemicals—were con- 
sumed by a flock of them while I was fixing 
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a young mountain maid properly in the land 
scape fora pu ture. 

Habits: Nocturnal, diurnal, weekly, month- 
ly, annual, cycles-intinite, undefinable. 

They are both promoters and de stroyers of 
agricultural enterprise. They can upturn 
more ground in an hour—keeping their noses 
in practice than a native with a borrowed 
plough and a neighbor's bull team can in a 
whole day. They often devour the entire 
yearly stomachie expectancy of a family, in a 
single nicht. Were it not that the so-called 
farms of West Virginia are set on edge, and 
both sides favorable to arborary products 
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such as persimmons, paw-paws, beech-nuts, 
buck-eyes, ete.—the inhabitants would be 
reduced to working for a living. 

Evolution: They are great travelers, and 
always go inatrot. Their quadrupedal loco- 
motors are in some way connected with an 
internal grunting arrangement. This capa- 
bility for locomotion, and their innate sin- 


fulness, scientifically explain their existenc 
in West Virginia and their ancestry. There 
is no authority for even supposing that al 
the swine historically described as going 
down into the sea or lake with devils in them 
were drowned, The Sinaitic, Vatican and 
\lexandrian MSS. say ‘‘choked”; so 1 
stake my scientific reputation upon the as 
sertion that the Razor-back Hogs of West 
Virginia are descended from the survivors of 
those ewned by the A.D. 1 pork-raisers, for 
the reasons that they have more devil in 
them than can possibly be compressed into 
modern pork, have cloven feet, a long tail, 
and never miss an opportunity to upset a 
bucket, eat a week’s washing, or squeal 
when the baby is asleep. I have the word 
of a Mayor of a Town for saying that they 
have been known to come seven miles from 
the country to be run over on the railroad in 






order to kick up a suit for damages 
against the company. 

“The Tron-clad Grave Insurance 
Company against Razor-backs” is 
doing a eood business. 

Geographical distribution : The 
whole of the great unfenced State 
of West Virginia. 

Should anything pertaining to this 
discovery of mine develop in the future, o1 
have escaped me in this relation, it will be the 
subject of another paper. It seems proper to 
say, In speaking of this species of quadruped, 
that the only good thing that can be said of 
them is, that by no possible means can any 
bacon be derived from them. 

Tobe Hodge. 
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THE SPINNER. 


From the Picture by H, Winthrop Pierce, in possession of L. Prang, Esq 
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